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LETTER !• 



Thomas Christie^ Esq. Edinburgh. 

. lAchfieldf Jan. )5, 1788. 

My sense of obligation is lively for"*^ packets 
rich as I ever received in all diat can amuse die 
ftncy, enlarge the stock of ideas, and interest die 
heart. 

The few short hours in which I was gratified 
by your society, are registered in th^ volume of- 
my memory, in characters that will be coeval with 
its existence. Long has it been my creed that, 
with minds and hearts of a congenial tempera- 
ment, hours may supply the place of years, and 

"^ A toor throogli DerbjfBlure by Mr Christie, in wliichthe 
dimeter of the people, the soil, prodnce, and appeannce of 
the coontiy, its toil and manu&ctiures, are investigated with 
pi'iloeophic accimcy, and with a lively pserception of scenic 
1)cattty^S; 



4 LETTSm I. 

the fibres of friendship take root ere die next day's 
son arise. Tlion^ performance was delayed, I 
did not doubt the fidelity of die promise ; — but 
looked forward to the delight I have now received 
from the perusal of your journals. 

With your mind, its pursuits, studies, and ac- 
quirements, the rich |Miges.now on my table seem 
to have given me a perfect acquaintance. Ap- 
prehensive, from the style of your address to me, 
that you estimate mine too highly, I feel disposed 
to be, what, I trust, I have not often been, an ab- 
solute q;otist ; for I had rather voluntarily reveal 
to you the scantiness of my stores, than that time 
should betray them. 

To maintain household economy, social inter- 
course, and the established claims of a very large 
correspondence, I am obliged but very seldom to 
admit the visits of the Muses. With great fond- 
ness for literature, my life has been too nuich de- 
voted to feminine employments to do much more 
than study, in every short and transient opportur 
nity, but with eager avidity, and intense attention, 
that science, the first and fairest. 



-f* Which set on fire my yoothAil heart. 



And dl my dreams, and all my wanderings shared 
And hlessU" 

» 

And vnth those various essentiak, which form its 
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excellence^ iat least in the writings of others, I 
flatter myself that I am not unacquainted. 

Without time to have attained any degree of 
skill in the practical part of music^ which I never 
lEittempted till I liad passed my twentieth year, 
yet my taste for it has been cultivated and refined, 
by listening to frequent conversations on die sub- 
ject, not from arrogant and comparatively ignorant 
dilettantis, but from ingenious professors; — and 
by living in the almost daily habit of hearing vocal 
music, in those perfectly fine tones, and with that 
elegance, pathos, energy, and varied powers, which 
marries it to poetry. 

The leading principles of fine painting are so 
jsimilar to those of fine poetry, that my imagina- 
tion has always interwoven those sciences, and in« 
fltrticted me to look at the painting in poetry, and 
at the poetry in picture. 

I have no scientific, or rather experimental, phi- 
losophy ; — ^but moral philosophy was always the 
fevpurite subject of my meditations. Ever have 
I been delisted to look at it through the light 
medium of Addison's vmtings, the grand sombre 
mirror of Johnson's, and the faithful and clear 
lens throtigh which they shine in Beattie's. In 
that line of writing, Mr Aikin, and his celebrated 
sister, have given us a little volume, of priceless 
value. It's essays are in Johnson's best manner, 



' 
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posicw hk eneiiQr and finely-roaiided period^ 
without die uncomfortable gloom of his aenli- 
menta, or any of that pedantry which aometimer 
encumbers his magnificent styk. 

Upmi a stock of knowledge so limited^ you see 
how impossible it is diat I should accept your 
proposal of contributing to the Analytic Review. 
The sketdi of its plan is extremely well drawa 
up ; and if only men of ability shall be em|Jojed, 
and if they will hold Awt the integrity it pronuses, 
shunning all iHended interest with die corrupted, 
or incompetent brethren of their profeanoo, the 
public may perhaps see, what it has yet seldom 
seen^ a literary journal superior to the meanness 
of celebrating worthless publications, and to die 
injustice which tempts to vilify genius, or to de- 
grade its claims by fisunt and inadequate praise ; 
through motives venal in the first instancy and 
venal, or envious, or probably both, in the second. 
Reviewers may be vena) without directly martkig 
out their decisions for money; and this by obey* 
mg the pusillanimous fear of disobliging such <^ 
their professional brethren as do, and suffering 
that fear to influence their criticisms. 

This ingenious sketch speaks with respect^ of 
Matty's Review. I suppose its audior mi^t be 
learned, industrious, and fumi^good intelligence 
of foreign literature ; but he was a contemptibly 
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tasteless and ,anrogant decider upon works of ge- 
nius in his own language. He w^» unable to 
write English widi any tolerable degree of ele- 
gance, or even of granunatic accuracy. Never shall 
I forget his long, elaborate, confused, and stupid 
critique upon Hayley's beautiful Triumphs of 
Temper. This same critique places its author 
amongst the minor poets of the {^resent period.- 
O ! the Midas ! the Midas ! From that moment 
I never looked into Matty-trash. It was no meat 
for me. I should think my time ill^bestowed 
upon the Analytic Review if it is not to be infi* 
nitelymore able than that publication. I dare 
assure myself it will, and of all things I approve 
of its being a dayrlight business ! To have the 
names of its authors and compilers knovm, vrill 
be the great guards of its intq;rity. 

The sketch promises a view of the present state 
of the polite arts. Painting, Sculpture, Architec* 
ture, and Music. Pray what has Poetry done, 
the eldest, the loveliest, the most intellectual, the 
most elevated of the arts, that her name is not 
^iroUed with that of her sisters i 

Ingenious is your parallel between the elder 
and the modern Erasmus. If to a creative ge- 
nius, a splendid constellation of various acquire* 
ments and a generous attention to the indigent, 
.the grace of ingenuous manners had heea added^ 
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Us socMljr mutt iMnre been m capioiiBVBd onfiul- 
iog qHTiag of instructian and ddig^l — but he 
muMenvres ki coovenatioii, and 3«t oAbd diM^e- 
vtft that Ik looks down, with capercilioiu riini^pin^ 
iqpoii'evtrf penon't undintaiidiiig who presumes 
to dk4aat from his opiraoM. 

•Whit lustre does the ^grftoe he wants ^row 
around thewit, the infonpati<», and^tiie eloquence 
of Mrs Knowks! It is eitfier genuine, or assumed 
with guarded and cmislroyMiig' art. However tiiat 
may be, it renders her conversation delightfid, 
whether we adopt' or 'Combat her opiiuons* I 
congratulate you upcaitfae pleasures it wiH afford 
you. The new, the strange endiusiasm about 
Animal MagnetiRn, has seised her violently. She 
fervently assumes me, dkat it is a great, important 
discovery in the powers of nature; ci^Ue of 
being 'highly useful in the citfe of diseases, wh&- 
Aei^e^dent or ooodt^ and that it makes no lalse 
pqMenoes. 

I am sure At believes what she asse rts yet, 
lifter ^pcBiimg your candid and rational 4isqiUBitien 
on the subject, I stand aumzed at her credulity. 
It most he confessed, however, maij^re dl the 
native strength <tf her understanding, diat die has 
a pdition of metopl^sic fiath, which carries her 
a great way up the kmar heights of system. Hmt 
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recoUeotion oaglit to mitigate my wonder on the 
magnetic theme. ' 

When I was upon the subject of ^renews; I 
fofgot to. obsei've, that we had<mce a man of great 
ability^ taste^ and integrity, who l&Qed the depart*^ 
ment of poetic critic, during several years, in the 
Monthly Review. That was Mr Bentley, part- 
ner with the great Wedgewood. We>found a clas- 
sic spirit, and elegance in his criticisms, which 
rendered them at once just and delightful. He 
died seven years ago, and ^' we shall not look 
upon his like again.'' His successor, Kippis, 
has neither his ingenuity, his judgment, or h]3 im- 
partiality. 

I should find the idea of few excursions so al- 
luring as that of a tour into Scotland. In the 
words of Johnson, though with very difierent dis- 
positions towards that country, and its inhabitsmts, 
I exclaim, re^>ecdng4mch a journey, ^' Far from 
me, and frcmi my friends, be that Irigkl philoso^iy, 
wUch conducts us, cold, 4md unmoved, over re- 
gions diat have been ^ting«ushed by gemns, wis- 
dom, bravery, and virtue.'' 

You are very obliging in the wish, as yon ex- 
press it, to tttsik^ me better kpown in Scodand ; — 
but if an audior^s works do not introduce him, or 
her, it is in vain that the partialities of private 
fiiendslnp seek to gi^ eclat. I shall, however. 
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gnlefollj accept your rocomnmidatioay if m Oe 
ledoniaii eipeditioo Aoiild Appear in my proa- 
pacts. Invalid parenta fixed me, through y^Bth, 
to this peculiar spot One link of the precaoos 
diain remains yet unbroken, and grows stroi^per 
by its very weakness, than die fetters of literal im- 
prisonment. Stationary habits will pcrbapa have 
become invincible, ere die. long-dreaded hour of 
my infranchisem^t shall arrive. Adieu! 



LETTER n. 

G. Haedingb, Esq. 

Lict^eldf Jan. 23, 1 788. 



I SINCERELY diank you for your criticisms 
upon my poem on the Futiure Existence of Brutes. 
In consequence it has undergone several little al- 
terations ; though, where I do not feel the force 
of your objections, the passages remain in their 
original state. 

In the 8th stanza I have substituted crud for 
ftar&arom; but I nuist observe, that if the former 
had been used too near to have admitted a repeti- 
tion, you would scarce be able to convince me, that 
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to use barbarous synonymously, would have been 
a vulgarism. Barbarity signifies cruelty^ full as 
often as it implies an uncivilized state : 

* Barbaruin stay ! — that bloody hand restiain !**— ^P«]»e. 

I cannot, in the next quatrain, learn to dislike the 
vrord * steely, as applied to spurs. It is cer- 
tainly of the tribje of your old aversions ; but as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pryden, and Pope, vrere as 
fond as you are averse to die whole confraternity, 
'snowy, steepy, grassy, turfy. Sec. I must always 
dissent from an eveiy-way impoUtic desire of ex- 
duding diem from the poetic page. Doubtless 
those great authors felt, as strongly as myself, the 
important power they possess of putting the sense 
of two (h:, three words into one, and of increasing 
the general harmopy by softness of termination. 

Dear to the poet are all the privileges which 
enable him to say much in little. Pity that you 
thus sufier prejudices to spoil, at times, such ex- 
cellent critical abilities ! , 

I could easily alter the line you object to in 
the lOth^ as obscure. 



* Speaking of post-horBes, 
^ Wliile smites the bdi, the sM^ tonnents goad.** 
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•MM 



• tad 



Their fiMBlii^ ilraiglh it iMMlgr daM'd •• besr*"* 
Thus, 

their fthanrtfd strength k doomM to bear.** 



Yet I shall not, because I like tke first readmg 
much better ; that, and which, and whom, art 
motih poets ought always^ upon establidied pri- 
vilege, to oniity -w h erever their dmission does not 
produce obscurity. Every one accustomed to 
poetic language^ and such only is it of consequence 
to please, will, I am sure, understand the 10^ 
and I llh stamas, as itistantly widi their eUipsis 
as without it. The thafi, the ^hicKs, the who*$, 
and the whmn\ wte prosefiers, and are always ht 
tone degree injuriods 1o the melody of verse. 
Not to leave sdch things to be 'supi^ied by die 
reader's imagination b to suppose it dull indeed. 
Pope would have stared had a poetic reader told 
him, that die following couplet was obscure for 
want of the word whom, 

** O DeaUi! aU eloquent, yoo only prove 

What dust we dost 90 when 'tis man (whom) we loye.* 

Singly inelegance results from the insertion, not 

from the omission of such feeble expletives! 

4 
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I am glad you like, my word retributoryf for 
which I know not that I have any poetical autho- 
rity. Belford says to Lovelace, in the great work 
of Richardson, ** something strangely retributive 
seems going forward/' 

I confess that the second and eighteenth stanzas 
are prosaic; but, in argumentative verse, the oc* 
currence, at intervals, of unomamented diction is 
not censurable, provided it does not degenerate 
into vulgarism. Those stanzas are necessary links 
in the chain of my reasoning; — ^but I found it 
impossible to make them take the poetic gilding. 

It would jar me to part vrith the epithet natur 
ral for the tamper of the dog. 

I am proud of your praise of the ''^twenty- 
fourth quatrain, which is one of my greatest fa- 
vourites in the poem. 

Stanza 25th, I think the word mark more spi- 
rited than ieCf and as such retain it ; but I have 
adopted your alteration of the word fierce into 
savage* 

In the 26tb, your proposal of changing the 
word endeared to dear^ in order to avoid the 



* When imattach'd, and yet to man nnkaown^ 
Wolfish and wild, the wilderness he roves, 
BaySy with his horrid howl, the silent moon, 
And stalks the terror of the desert groves. 



\ 



4 

\ 
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dinoo, I reject, apoo die principle of p iefeiii ag 
tosomiiL 



a* 



To say ** With honest joy the dear commissioB 
brings,'' would fail to express, by reference, that 
sentiment of affection to his master, whkdi en- 
deared conveys. That nrfikh is dear may be so 
for itself, and, in this case, for die mere exercise 
it gives. That which is endeared must have been 
made precious by some previous consideration. 
You see I have changed intrutioe for intrusion. 
Whenever the modes of expression are equal in 
my own choice, I respect die preference of a friend. 

* In the £9th, you wish the second line sc^Fien- 
ed ; but die harshness was purposed, as expres* 
sing fatigue by the dragging sound. I have made 
the slight change you suggested in die first line 
of the 30th ; but m the following : — *^ Ha! does 
he pass the interdicted bounds ! ** I cannot ex- 
punge the interjection. Many, perhaps, may ob- 
ject to it ; but diere are who will diink, with me, 
that it gives dramatic spirit to the description. 



* When niglit broods snlkn o^er the drowsy earth, 
Tboag^ fiunt with midrday toil, he scorns repose, 
Leaves the warm comforts of thy glowing hearth. 
To guard thy shimbersy and appal thy foes. 
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* The first line of the Sist plead^s the poetic 
privil^e of being allowed to leave something to 
the imagination, by using a mode of expression 
not unfrequent with our best writers. In prose, 
I should have said, ** Whether he be a beast of 
prey, or a man devoted to guUt." Permit me to 
give you instances of similar ellipsis. In the Fifth 
Book of Paradise Lost, Satan, addressing the for- 
bidden fruit, 



>< Fair plant, with fruit smdxarifd, 



Deigns none to ease tfay load, and taste thy sweets? 
Nor God, nor manP is knowledge so despis'd ? — 
Or envy or wfaat reserve forbids to taste ? 
Forbid who will, none shall from me with-hold 
Longer, tfay offer*d good." 

" Whether it be envy or reserve that forbids 
others to taste of thee,'* is the implied meaning ; 
and, to people used to poetry, surely sufficiently 
implied; while the ellipsis, by curtailing the 
words, gives rapid force to the meaning. Again, 
in the same poem. Book Tenth, line 945, 



'** Whatever draws me, 



Or sympathy, or some connatural force.* 



* Or beast of prey or man, to guilt devote, 
With fimgs terrific, and with burmng ^es, 
Thy brave protector rushes on his throat, 
And low, in blood, tiie dark destroyer lies. 
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MUton would have aud in pcoie, ** by wluitr 
ever I am drawn^ wbedier by symjpathj or bj 
■ome coBDatural force*''-*AlsO| 

« Or tnie, ff IUm, to Die H HAtcn iiot'--Ji9Jb«M*« N«^ 

That 18, whether it be true or iabe ; and dnis the 
ever accurate Pope, 

<< Alike ff when, ff where, they ilioBey or fUae, 
Or on the Rabicon, or on the Rhhie." 

This 18 the most luxuriant use of the ellipsia I re- 
collect in so short a limil-*4he sease oookliiot 
have been contained in one couple^ bnt for die 
lavish use of that privilege. 

Johnson tells us, in his Dictionary, that '' the 
particle or^ somedmes,. but ratber inelegu^, 
stands for either^ and somelimta for brfcrt, but 
the latter usage is obsolete." He mentiona not 
that it more frequently supf^ies the place of font* 
syllables, whether U if. 

The use of the particle or might have been de- 
fined with more justness, dius : ^ It is one of the 
privileges of verse to condense ^icpression, by 
makii^ die little particle or supply the place, 
first, of. four syllaUes, wheiher it be; second, of 
the double syllable, either; and third, of the word 
before, though this last usag^ is not common with 
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modem writers^ bat it is employed with fine effect 
by the ancient ones. The first usage might be il- 
lustrated by the above^ or by similar quotations ; 
and the second^ where or is substituted for either, 
as follows : 



.« O RoBsanno ! 



Or give me way, or thoa art no more my friend.*' 

Rowt^s Fair Penitent. 

<< Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim, 
My hand shall seize some other captive dame.** 

Pope'« Boomer, 

In the third and last instance^ where this particle 
is used for before, 

^ Or ever your pots be made hot with Uiorns." — PMlms, 

*' Learn before thoa speakest^ and nse physic. 
Or ever thou be sick.** 

Ecclegitute$f chap, xviii. verse 19. 

" The dead man's knell 



Is there scarce ask'd for whom ; and good men's lives 
. Expire before the flowers in their caps. 
Dying, or ere they sicken." — Shakespeare^ 

I did not expect you would like the "* 37th stanza. 



* Ah wretch ingrate ! to liberal hope nnknown, 
Does pride incrust thee in so dark a leaven, 
To deem tliis spirit (purer than thy own) 
Smks, when thoa soareit to the light of Heaven ? 
VOL. II. B 
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because of tbe second line, which has too mudiof 
die bold simplicity of the elder writefs in its om- 
taphor to pleasea tasto of so modi modem refine- 
meat — and yel you do not like the qiecinaeas I 
inclosed from Darwin's refined and splendidly or* 
namented poem, in which there is nothing of that 
simplicity which you will not endure in poetry of 
this day — in truth it is hard to please you. 

In the d9th I have changed, at your suggestion, 
the word Omnific for Almighty ; — ^but not because 
I can agree with you that omnific is quaint, since 
to me it appean the reverse, but because, on strict 
examination, it does not suit the sense so well as 
almighty, since the precise meaning of omnific is 
all-creating — but how fine is the word in Milton! 

^ Silence, ye troubled waves, apd tlioa deep, peabe ! 
Said then the Omnific Word, yoor discord endr* 

• 
You will be glad to apply that command to 
this review of your criticisms ; nor shall I be sorry 
to enforce its obedience ; — but sufier me to as- 
sure you that I am extremely obliged by your at- 
tention to my poem. It has been to its advan- 
tage in several instances. 
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i 

Rev. Berwick. 

Lichfield, Jan. 24, 1788. 

If life was not so. short, if time did opt % so 
fast, if connectioiis did not increase so rapidly, I 
might not have been forced, two years ago, to 
make a resolution of avoiding to enter into any 
new correspondences. That resolution has, in 
the interim, withstood many powerful tempta- 
tioM, and upon ite future fimmeas my ease, and I 
have reason to think my health, depends^ In the 
apparent quietness of Lichfield, my hours of lei- 
slirb are few. Filial cares and attentions ;-— the 
transacting all my father's business, social claims, 
and long-establbhed correspondence with a num- 
ber of friends ; — ^what, alas, of time so swiftly 
whirled away, remains to me for needful exercise, • 
and for the beloved employment of reading i Pity 
therefore, I intreat, the regret I feel when talents, 
and dispositions, esteemed, and interesting to me 
as yours, offer me pleasures which I am obliged 
to decline. 

Your last letter, like your former, gratified me 
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by its kiiMW«* and amused me by its wit. Mj 
mind imaged yon in your little londy parsoni^ 
listening to the loud winds, and beating rain^ 
but they were innoxious storms; and memoiy, pre- 
senting those to which you were so lately exposed, 
would make their loudest howl music in the coat- 
parison. 

Whenever you retire to your vicarial mansioe, 
I certainly wish for you the socie^ of a friend :— 
yet the solitude of minds enabled to gild it bj 
dieir own resources, is to me no object of pitj. 
Do you not think me strangely unfeeling, that I 
commiserate, as yet, none of the evils of whick 
you complained i Assure yourself, however, tint 
I should lose my philosophy were you to speak 
of any circumstance that sickened at your heart, 
and strewed your pillow with dioms ;-^but never 
for misfortunes ; during the narration of whid^ 
Wit peeps over your shoulder, puts his hand be- 
fore your mouth, and tells the story himself. 

I once wrote a sonnet in such an hour as yoa 
describe. If it pleases you I shall be gratified. 
Suppose it does not, you say. Why then Heaven 
forbid I should be quite so much the author as 
to like you instead of it the worse For such disap- 
probation. — Such as it b behold it : 
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Invitation to a Friend. 

When dark December shrouds the transient day^ 
And stormy Mrinds are Bowling in their ire, 
Why com*st not thoo, who always can*st inspire 
The sonl of cheetfiilnessy iuid best array 

A sullen hour in smiles ? — O ! haste to pay 
The cordial visit sullen hours require! 
Around the circling walls a glowing fire 
Shines ; — ^but it vainly shines in this delay 

To blend thy spirits warm Promethean light 
Come, then, at Science^ and at ^Mendship's call, 
Their vowM disciple ; come, for they invite 1 

The social powers without thee languish all ; 
ComCy that I may not hear tiie winds of night. 
Nor count the heavy eave-drops as they fiill t 

But to resume your misfortunes.— I recollect some- 
thing for which I do commiserate you ; — the var 
nity and impertinent intrusion of an eyerlast- 
ii^ dabbler in the drains of Parnassus^ which 
he believes the purest streams of its fountains; 
and imagines that when he bespatters you widi 
their mud, he is pouring forth elegant liba- 
tions. It is Ihus that I am often anointed, 
through the epistolary channel; and dius am 
doomed to augment continually the number of 
. my rhymii^ foes, because I cannot stoop to flat- 
ter them that their dusky streams are pellucid. 
Lichfield has been very dissipated through die 
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winter. Plays thrice in the week — balls and aop- 
pers at our innS; cards and feasting withio oar 
houses. No mode of amusement n^lected, ex« 
cept that in which we aie best calculated to ex- 
cels—our concerts. Unluckily for me they are 
the only Lichfield public amusement I can par 
take widi delight. 

The late rains, leaving our fields a swamp^haw 
prevented my wmter's walk to the manaion oo 
the hilly where I always find recompeoce for ha?- 
ing breasted the cutting blasts ; — ^that mansicm so 
soon, alas ! to be deserted !— -over which, as I 
shall just discern it at closing day fix>m the vm- 
dows of my drawing«'room, I shall often s^^h and 
exckim, 

<<Tliere*s no light in my lady's b6werr 

Adieu ! I hope the period at which we may see 
you again in Lichfield, is at no immeasurable c&- 
tance. 



^ 
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Thomas Christie, Esq. Edinbuiegh. 

Lichfieldy Jan. 0,7, 1788. 

I AM glad to find your health improvrag. So 
ardent a pursuit of knowledge, such extiaordinary 
insight into so many of its avenues at your very 
, early period of life, makes one tremble lest the 
corporal springs should be weakened by intense 
and perpetual pressure upon those of * the intel* 
lects. 

The allegoric vision in the charming jonmab 
you s0Qt me, is dear to<my understandmg, and to 
my heart ; but genius, {Mety, and candour, very 
Kweetly blended, shine wiA clear and steady light 
through every page of those journals. Your ac- 
count of the mud city entertained me infinitely. 
It was indeed pity that Rousseau had not been 
made its governor. 

I never saw Belmont, but have heard much of 
its beau^. The scenery of Colton I know to be 
uncommonly fine. Look in the Gentlonan's 
Magazine for May last, and you will find verses 
of min^ that are tolerably fieuthful to the peculiar 
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features of that valley; that Eden amid die ivil- 
dernessy with its grey zone of barren moantaiiiB. 

Mr Sneyd of Belmont was die friend of my 
youth, and many a pleasant hour has glided awi^ 
in his society beneath my father^s roof, and ie hii 
own house, when his sisters lived with him at the 
femily-seat in die more cultured and less roman- 
tic neij^bourbood of Stafford.. That sei^ be sold 
some years since. My feir and gende aio t cT y 
who died in the flower of her youth, was his fint 
love ; but his family were desirous that be riioaU 
marry to higher rank, and ampler fprtone ; and 
succeeded in persuading him to stifle the ftst- 
growing tenderness* Vani^, I think, more than 
passion, afterwards gave his hand to a |Nt>ttd 
Beauty, who alienated him from niai^ of hia for- 
mer friends. Our family were of that number. 
His present lady, the cousin-german of his first, 
is a very different w<mian, friendly and good ; — 
but the habits of intimacy broken are not easilj 
resumed. People form new connections with 
more facility. 

Of your other friend on the Derbydiire tour, 
Sir Isaac Heard, T have heard much ;— of his, and 
of his lady's virtues. Their history is marked and 
interesting. His constancy to her, which bad the 
severest trials, was that of earlier and purer ages. 
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With a son of Lady Heard\ by a fonner hus- 
bandy I was well acquainted ; the most prepos- 
sessing beingy of fourteen^ I ever knew-^e sunk, 
by consumption, at eighteen; a fallen blossom, but 
a translated Angel. 

I doubt whether the utility of Doctor Croft's 
projected dictionary will be in proportion to the 
immense labour of the undertaking. Upon one 
of your objections to Johnson's, viz. that he con- 
tents himself with giving very copious authorities 
for the use of words, without telling us his own 
opinion of the respect due to those words, I must 
obs^e, that I think it a very judicious absti* 
nence. Opinions are so various; verbal partialities, 
and verbal dislikes, as well as prejudices of other 
kinds, are so firequent, and so arbitrary, that per* 
haps no ope person has a right to decide upon the 
elegance, or inelegance of particular words, or 
modes of expression. With two people, equally 
ingenious, I often find one very fond of certain 
verbsdisms, and usages of style, which the other 
detests. What then remains but to settle these 
wide extremes of difiering tastes, not by reference 
to the opinion of any third individual, but by ex- 
amining whether they are in frequent use with 
various writei-s of acknowledged engiinence i 

Till people have familiarized themselves with 
such writers, and learned to appreciate the weight 
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of their respective autboritiesy diejr wiD do wdl 
to tbslaui from using any word orfjurase, in their 
own writings, which are not in general use, always 
taking care to avoididiomsy whidi di^;race serioss 
composition of every sort. Thej shouM also afam 
all expressions ^^lich are pert, qoaint, or vulgar. 

Certunly Johnson's reason for excluduig Bol* 
lingbroke and Shaftesbury, from his list of andiofi- 
tiesy was a most ridiculous one. O ! let us be 
thankful, that a being so prgudiced, forbore to 
throw the iron fetters of his dogmas over our 
style ! Have we not enoiq;h of his attemptiiig to 
throw them over our poetic taste, in that im|aBt, 
and because ingenious so much die more mis- 
ehievous, work, the Lives of the Poets ? 

I hope Doctor Croft will not take up that ar- 
rogance, which the most arrogant of men forixn^ 
to assume. What right has one man's opinion to 
^ bestride the verbal world, like a Colossus." 

Shaftesbury was a much admired prose writor 
in his day, but within the last fifty years noUrii^ 
has made greater progress to perfection than 
style.' Shaftesbury has one most inelegant mode 
of expression, viz. '^ this is pleasimt enough, in die 
way of gaiety and humour ;" — and '' such amuse- 
ment b powerfttl, in the way of argument;" — and 
^ these fancies may be well parried, in the way of 
burlesque." In short, I found diis trick of 
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phraseology perpetually in my way^ when I was 
looking for the celebrated elegance of Lord Shaf tes- 
buiy*s style. 

What an enthusiast you are to London ! I wish 
you do not say a great deal too much for that im- 
perial city. . For her greatness perhaps you can- 
not^ but for her justice 1 think you do. How 
does Johnson esteem her ? let us hear him : 

^' LondoDy^ the needy yillain's general home. 
The common-flhore of Paris, and of Roihe." 

Cowper in his Task has given a more faithful 
portrait of her than yon, in your youthfulglow of 
g^ierous partiality^ or than Johnson in his caustic 
spleen. 

The worthy Mr Green^ and the ingenious and 
enlightened Mr Saville, desire their compliments; 
I wish you knew more of the latter. He is a man 
of strong imagination, and benevolent sensibility, 
with a considerable fund of classic and scientific 
knowledge ; — ^nor know I a better poetic critic | 
though his accurate severity now and. then makes 
my muse murmur a little, but reflection generally 
shows me that he is right. 

I dave mentioned you to Mr Hayley and Miss 
Helen Williams, as a rising character in the lite^ 
rary world. 
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*^ Prooeedy ilhittriotti yoathy 



And ▼irtiie guide tfiee to the throse of truth r* 



Yes, in every opinion, and in every science. 
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J. Wedgevitoop, Esq. 

Lichfield, Feb. 18, 178S. 

I AM honoured and obliged by your endea- 
vours to enlighten me on a subject so important 
to human virtue and human happiness.' They 
have not been vain ; and I blush for the coldness 
my late letter expressed, whose subject demand- 
ed the ardour of benevolent vtrishes, and of just in- 
dignation. 

Let me, however, do myself the justice to ob- 
serve, that my heart always recoiled with horror 
from the miseries which I heard were inflicted ob 
the n^o slaves ; but I have had long acquaint- 
ance with a Mr Newton of thb place, who 
made a large fortune in tlie East, where slaveiy 
pervades every opulent establishmait. He con- 
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stantly assured me, that the purchase, employ- 
menty and strict dbcipline of the negroes wei'e 
absolutely necessary to maintain our empire, and 
our commerce, in the Indies. As constantly did 
he affirm, that they were of a nature so sordid 
and insensible, as to render necessary a consider- 
able degree of severity, and to make much lenity 
alike injurious to the indulger and the indulged ; 
that the accounts of the cruelties practised upon 
the slaves by their masters were false, or^ at least 
infinitely exaggerated. He observed, that the 
worst people will abstain from vice, when it is 
against their interest to practice it ; that the high 
price and value of the subjugated, inevitably pre- 
serves them from the dire effects of this imputed 
barbarity. 

When T sighed over the severe discipline, for 
the necessity of which he pleaded, I was desired 
to recollect the fate of the Ashwells — uncle and 
brother to young gentlewomen of this town. 
The former, a West India Planter, whose com- 
passionate temper, which his nieces assert had 
been ever soft and indulgent, even to weakness, 
led him to give his slaves unusual relaxation from 
toil, and to take scrupulous care that they were 
constantly and plentifully supplied vtrith whole- 
some food ; yet was he murdered by them in the 
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most crud manner; and his nefheiWp tken a 
youth of fourteen, intentionaify murdered ; tfaqr 
ham*stringed, and cut off his left arm, and two of 
the fingers on his right hand, leaving him, as ihej 
thought, lifeless. 

The last mentioned Mr Ashwell, who lives the 
hapless wreck of negro cruelly, unifonnly con- 
firmed to me, for I have often conversed with 
him, all Mr Newton had told me of die genondlj 
treacherous, ungrateful, and bloody temper of the 
negroes. Impressed with these ideas, I was led 
to consider the present efforts for dieir enfran- 
chisement, as fruitless and dangerous, though just 
and humane ; that the Scriptures, which often 
mention slavery, bear no testimony against it as 
impious ; that, in some coimtries, the subjection 
of beings, that form the latest link in the cham 
descending from human to brute animality, was 
an evil inevitable, as war between nations has al- 
ways been fotmd in every climate. 

Beneath die force of that melancholy convic- 
tion, I avoided reading any thing upon the sub- 
ject ; flattering myself, that if the abojiticm of a 
trafiic so lamentable could be safely eflfected by 
our legislators, they, as Englishmen and Chris- 
tians, would listen to merciful remonstrance, and 
feel themselves impelled to abolish it. 
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Your letter, and the tracts which accompanied 
it, have changed my ideas on the subject. Hi^ 
have given me indignant convictions, decided 
principles, and better hopes that the flood-gates 
of this overwhelming cruelty may be let down 
without ruin to our national interests. 

But as to your exhortation that I would write 
a poem on the subject, I sicken at the idea c^ en- 
countering the ^certain pains, and uncertain plea- 
sures of publication, by committing this theme to 
my muse, fruitful as it is in the great nerves of 
poetry, pathos, and horror ; and this, because I 
have no confidence that her voice would arrest 
the general attention. Better poetry tthan mine, 
though richly the product, is not the taste of diis 
age. Mr Day's sublime poem. The Dying Ne- 
gro, past away without its fame, though emi- 
nendy calculated to impress t)ie public with hor- 
ror of the slave-trade. 

You gratify me much by speaking so highly of 
my Elegies on Cooke and Andr6, and on Lady 
Miliar* When the society for arts and sciences, 
of which my acquaintance. Sir Joseph Banks, is 
President, struck a medal in honour of Captain 
Cooke, Mr Green of our museum had one, and 
indeed every person who had interested them- 
selves at all publicly in the memory of that phi- 
lanthropic hero« 
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.* « To me alone 



One of old Gideon** minides wm ihown; 
For upon all the qmckeo'd groond 
The ftvitiiil seed of Heaven did brooding lie. 
And nothing bot the moaes fleece mM dry," 

Then the public hireling critics are not my 
friends; and I have personal enemies in some 
of them, rendered such by my sincerity, and be- 
cause I could not stoop to flatter with jNraise die 
miserable ibymes they presented to me ; and for 
that sin of omission to their vanity, they load my 
writings with imputed vulgamess, bombast, im- 
morality, and obscenity itself, as the European 
Magazine and English Review testify. How- 
ever contemptible such evidently groundless cen- 
sure, it is not very pleasant to its object. 

In losing t Mr Bently, my muse lost a friend 
and protector. I had not the pleasure of being 
known to that gentleman, when he spoke to the 
public in such warm praise of my writings, either 
personally or by letter. He fanned her fires vritfa 
the breath of ingenious, generous, classical, and 

* From Comlefn Ode on being reAned a place* at Court, 
niih the hopes of which he had been flattered by Ghailet the 
Second, to whose interests he had devoted himself in that 
monarch's adversity. — S. 

t He was reviewer hi the poetic department of the Month- 
ly Review many years. — S. 

4 
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discriminating praise. I knew not, at the time^ 
to whom I was so much obliged. 

That charming writer^ Miss More, has given 
the world a poem on the Slave Trade ; so has 
her ungratefid pupil Lactilla. ' I have not yet 
seen either of those compositions ; but I cannot 
prevail upon myself to give my scribbling foes 
new opportunity of venting their spleen^ by 
speaking to the world of the inferiority of my at- 
tempt to that of the uidettered milk^womai^s. 
So; I am surie, they would ^say, ^em I: to^ write as 
well as Milton on the theme. 

How should these reflections fail to extinguish 
the.ardour of my exertion, ^hen it fieels inclined 
to struggle for an escape frdm common-Ufe avo- 
cations to Aonian employments! My only stir 
mulusi from without, to an attempt on this oc- 
casion, is the consciousness that you, and a few 
other ingenious friends, are predisposed in its iar 
your. I confess that to be a powerfrd one. Du- 
ring an whole hour after I received your lett^, it 
maintained its ground ere it sunk beneath the 
snow-drifts of opposing recoUecticms. 
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tETTER Vh 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, March 1, 1788. 

I BEJOICB that Mont Blanc lifts itft majestic 
head in the poetic world. Several of my ''^ late 
letters have mentioned this poem, and the cha- 
ritable reason for puUishihg it, more meritorious 
than the thirst of ftme. 

I have mentioned it also in our Lichfield 
circles ; bnt while those who form them seek my 
society, they pay no attention either to my wishes 
or opinions respecting books, and often ex- 
press their dislike of poetry in my pretence, or 
parade, with their silly affectation of not under- 
standing it ; as if sense, sentiment, or description, 
could be obscured by the graces of measure, or 
the harmony of rhyme. 

But, emerging from these mists of spleen ra- 
ther than of ignorance, let me turn my eyes to 
the stupendous mountain of Savoy, which you 
have gilded with a light so radiant. 

* Hie puaages that annonikce it htve been omitted in the 
tianscript, on account of the strictBrei upon it in this epistle.- 
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My imagination met your poem with that sort 
of ddight with which I met you last summer at 
Ludlow ; and which no stranger^ however bril- 
liant, however estimable/ could inspire in the fail- 
ed on one hand, in the heart on the other. 

My convictions of the merit of this various, 
glowii^, and spirited poetic picture, are confirm- 
ed on every . new examination. If it b not ar- 
dently acknowledged by the whole* class of mo- 
dem readerb^ their injustice will^ in part, result 
from the stupidity, jealousy, of v^iality of the 
public critics. Your and my friend will per- 
haps bestow a few guineas, gliding to them in a 
channel, secret even from themselves, hut which 
shall have power to purchase the insertion of 
those sort of critiques, upon which his envy shall 
banquet in private. 

I said, in part, for the locusts of anonymous 
criticbm are aot the sole causes of that blight, 
beneath which I have observed many a rich poetic 
harvest to wither (mcropt in its first season. 
Poetrjr is not the fashionable study of the present 
Sige. We have plenty of fine veriters, but there is 
a dearth of readers. 

A few lines in this poem I could wish elevat- 
ed, which are, perhaps, a little too pfosaic for the 
general tenot of the style ; but these blemishes, 
if blemishes they are, seem but dust in the ba« 
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lance against its noUe ciifhiMiaiimi tbe «trengA 
and glow of appropriated deacriptmi, ao noftl 
and 8o magnificent. Yoor Lemyr-Gegsr lisefriD 
poetic sdblkiiily abore the Eagle of Pindar and 
of Gray. He is diewn in more eneig^ic actioBy 
and in more TaricMs points of view. Wfaes^wked- 
ing round the cliffs, he porsnes the CSMUUKoia^ as 
it bounds^ terrified, from rock to rock, the whck 
scene is alive; and when, after die jtoim, bemoan 
to the emerging son, the passage is (^ mrdj ex- 
ceUed grandenr. 

Last Friday morning bion^t me a visitor, 
whom I received, and to whom I listened with 
that awe^nixed ddigh^ which Milton hks assail- 
ed to Adam, 

^ When Raphael, tiie celestU visitm, deignM 
Ai Bian with maoi m AieMi wUfa^rieiKl, to s^t 
Indalgent m the bower." 

Yes, my dear Mr Whalley^ the Christian hero, 
Mr Howard, sat with me ^reat part of Friday 
morning, leading me through scenes of infinite 
interest to the heart, and which I should like to 
retrace with you. 

You wish to see something new of mine. 
There is no possibility that I should obtain lei- 
sure to raise new poetic fiibrics. I only wish for 
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time to arrange and poblUi the large materials 
for my ^isc^any; Gould that be done, it would 
be only standing one running fire from the Den- 
nises and Gildom.of the present day ; — ^it would 
bejonly feeling die anxieties of publication once, 
tod then ddirering up to the justice of postmty 
my whole stomk of pretensions >T-«Po8terity, which 
seldoltt fsnlS). sooner or later, to recal what id 
worth reoallkig from the sbades of obliidon ; in 
which, for a time, many supmor works to any I 
can produce have been enveloped, by the neglect 
of that ungrateful age which they adorned. 

That my writings should ever experience this 
regeneration, I am far from depending; but I 
believe they will, if they deserve it.' It has long 
been my vnsh to ^' leave n^y name iti life's visit.'' 
^ottld.the ink in which it is written prove of a 
fading and perishable quality, there is no help for 
that, you know. 

As to the present age, which sits listening to 
its critical Cerberuses, that it may echo their 
barkings, vain are the hopes of poetic genius to 
meet its applause. .. Jephson! the £ite of thy 
three last admirable tragedies, — ^the Law of Lorn- 
bardy, the Count of Narbonne, and Julia, can 
witness how vain ! Abused as contemptible bom- 
bast by all the reviewers ; and, in consequence, 
neglected by an unfeeling public, though the true 
dramatic spirit glows through every scene ; though 
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the duuracten are all strongly mari^ed, and fiai^ 
discriminated ; tbougb padios and honmr brcadie 
all their powers. 

Last night I saw the Mentevoli of die Ju- 
lia performed by a spirited tragedian of die 
name of Rosewel. Julia was also sweetly and 
gracefully represented by Mrs Nunns. Throi^ 
die whole interesting performance^ I thou^t of a 
line in the Revenge, and applied it to the audKir 
of Julia, as indubitably one of those distinguislh 
ed few, 

^ Soolit made of fire, and duldren of the smu** 

The finest stage situation in this tragedy is 
taken from the penknife-scene in diat glorious 
work, the Clarissa. 

Giovanni, and his daughter, and my dear in- 
valid, join me in every good wish «to yourself and 
Mrs WhaUey. 

Assure Mrs Piozzi, when you meet her next, 
of my frequent recollection of all she has looked, 
said, and written to me. 

You have doubless luxuriated in die late ver- 
nal mildness of our noons ; but we must expect 
hybemal relapses ; that, ere he takes his final 
flight, 

** Wioter will oft at eve resume the breease, 
Chill the pale moin, and bid his driving sleets 
Deform the day deUghttess." 
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But small is their power to depress^ where the 
Lares are found on the hearth, the Muses breathe 
inspiration, and the affections diffiise .conjfort. 
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Mbs P;ozzi, pp her Publication of Johnson's 

Letters, 

Lichfield^ March 7, 1788. 

Tms kind present, your last entertaining and 
valuable publication of the Goliah's Epistles, at 
once obliges and does me honour. They shew 
him in a more ben^n, though less resplendent 
point of view, than, perhaps, any other of his 
writings, or than he could appear from any veri- 
table records of his conversation, since you hav(^ 
doubtless, expunged die malignant passages, from 
your benevolent at^ption to die feelings of many. 

Letter-writing, however, appears not to have 
been his talent, though, in the course of these 
epistles, we find fr^uently scattered rays of John- 
sonian fire. He, whose eloquence has, in his es- 
says, unrivalled majesty and force, seems an unr 
wieldy trifler. When he will gambol, he gam* 
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kob best ividi Dr Taylor't great bull, « sort ot 
coMwgeraian of his ki ilreiigdi and mrfiaeas. 

His ph^falaeiB winti ike degaace^ liis wit 
the brilliance, and hip "fetyle dte polished ease of 
Grray's Letters ; which, as letters, are very sapt- 
rior indeed to Johnson's, though he prooooaoes 
them a dull work ; but diat was from envy. . 

Your q>irtles in this collection outshine ycm 
preceptor^s, and are the gems of the ▼trfunie. i 
transceDdfence s6 decided, ^ust surely oblige tk 
English to imitate the' jostioe of the llieban li- 
terati, and, in this mutual display of epiitolan 
powers, decree that palm to you which crowned 
the lyre of Cbritma in her contest with Pindar. 



.<4 iTli baid Id caU 



Tlie pfiBHl gnce where DHoqr gnctt ckarai J** 



Yet I thinkmr first favourite is your letter to t 
bridegieooLi It is of twin-excellcnoe to that ce* 
« labriitedone'Of''St E?rem6nd's to a yoiiag,aai 
lovcfy married woman; who^ wished to* presenc 
her ambrous empire* 

Johnson, as a writer, is most himself in his kl- 
ten from Scotland. We are delighted to obsene 
him £uniliarly sketi^ng out those scenes d 
w^udt his Tour presents so sublime a picture. 
Mr BosWell will be gratified to find here, in Br 



Johnson's iq[)probatioii of his anecdotes/ a full ao 
quittal of Ips imputed treachery to the confidence 
and fame of his friend. Those "who brought that 
accusation against Mr Boswell, evinced that Ihey 
Uttle understood Johnson's character. He said 
nothing to any one in confidence. Far from wish- 
ing to hide, he gloried in his madiignityy and in the 
trust that it wouM be recorded. He had none of 
those ^' ci^punctious visitings of natnte," which 
make softer dispositions scrupulous of woimding 
the feetiugs of others. ' I have heard hhn say, 
Aat distinguiBhed people know that their col- 
loquial opinions will be recorded, and their letters 
published. 

Your traiislation of his Latin verses to Dr Lau- 
rence forms an elegant poem, and the joint tran- 
slations from Boethius have accuracy and spirit. 

Miss Weston told me you asked het if certain 
verses, signed Anna Matilda, were mine. Not 
they indeed ; — nor know I any thing of their ori- 
gin^ except from kitemal evidence ; but it is so 
strong, as to be entirely conclusive with me, that 
the Delia Gru8cas> and the congenial rants which 
pretend t6 reply to them, are from the same pen, 
whoever Mr Merry may persuade to modier them. 
No two wtiters could have such entirely similar 
extravagancies^ in dieir compositions. The only 
verses I remembet to hav^ printed without my 
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naiiie were an epigram on the abtuiTe critics of 
Mr Hayley^s wntbgSyaiidalittlepoanto Masoa, 
in the Gendeman's Magazine for October 1784; 
rqnroachiog him ftur his silence ov^ Jofaesoa's 
mal^^nant injustice to the greatest lyric poet the 
world ever produced, not excepting Pindar luBh 
edtf ; — that poet his departed friend. 

I should suppose Pindar could not, and onr 
scholars confess to me he did not, excel Gray id 
the sublimity of his imagery, <»- in the graadev 
and variety of his numbers; and our tranalatioaB 
of Pindar show me that die Greek poet's 8ub}ects 
were less elevated, less interesting. 

Nodiing is less to be trusted than die. fidelity 
of Doctor Johnson's pen, when he aims to be 
characteristic. How different from i/^^t die 
really was must posterity conceive of his daughter- 
in-law, Lucy Porter, frt>m the following sentmce 
in these letters : ^^ Miss Lucy has raised my es- 
teem by many excellencies, very noUe and re- 
splendent, though a litde discoloured by hoaiy 
virginity.'* 

Ill did those elevated appellations wt her 
downright honesty, seldom if ever expanding 
into generosity; — her illiterate shrewdness, and 
chmshed vulgarism. Hoary virgmity may jusdy 
be said to discolour personal graces; but those 
she never possessed beyond the result of a round 
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face, with tolerably pretty features, though in the 
shadeless blankn^ss of flaxen hair and eye-brows, 
— ^and a clean fair skin. These, J ^m told, were 
the sum total of her charms in the years of bloom, 
and that her figure had never any elegance. If 
beauty of face, and grace of form, had ever been 
hers, they are not properties to raise esteem, 
while, over the splendour and nobleness of intel-> 
lectual qualities, the hoary virginity of fifty-two 
could not well have cast any dimness, 

I have a consciousness of obligation to you, 
my dear Madam, on the ground of this publica* 
tion, beside the kindness, which makes it a token 
of your amity. , I always visited, and received 
visits from Doctor Johnson, on every residence 
of his in our town, excepting only the few days 
in which you were here with him. A shyness be- 
tween Mrs Lucy Porter and myself, the only 
estrangement that ever happened between us, and 
which had no continuance, unfortunately for me, 
existed at that period, depriving me of the desired 
pleasure of waiting upon you. 

Greatly as I admired Johnson's talents, and 
revered his knowledge, and formidable as £ felt 
the powers to be of his witty sophistry, yet did a 
certain quickness of spirit, and zeal for the repu- 
tation of my fav<Huite authors, irresistibly urge me 
to defend them against his spleenful injustice :-i- 
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a tdmmty, lAdA I was well mware made kk 
diriike mc^ tiotwitliBUnidiiig the ccMudng r^arik 
idwtys etpMB^d for me on bis first sahrtitfioB 
oa retunang to Liehfield. The breath of offo- 
•itioa soon used to collect thc^ daik douds on b 
horiton, 



«< Wlw «i to {be lyt lidfe Mnte Invs." 

Since I seeso many Lfcbfidd people mee* 
tifoned iff tbese^etters^ whose vints were not mod 
»ore ftequent'than mine, and whose talents U 
no sort of diim to lettered attentiony there en 
be no great vanitji in believing that he. woaU DOt 
pass me over in total nience. Therefore m it 
that I thank yon for your supp r e s s ions^ I nasi 
have been pained.by the consciousness of gowf 
down to posterity with the envenooMd arrows of 
Jdinson's malevolence sticking about me ; thoogli 
I am well aware^ from die recording sjMrit of ho 
less benevolent biographers, that it is the fiite of 
numbers to bear themi ^N^ose virtues and aUIitio 
are' superior to mine. 

I cannot imagine what anonymous po&n it 
-could be, w4ucb it ^ypears, trom these letters, 
thfit he was solidted to read on one of his visits 
lo lichfidd in 1781. Not a oreature among the 
number of his vintors, whom he mentions, aie 

4 
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capable of being enoi^ interested ab6ut any 
poetic effort to have requested 1m attention to it* 
I never shewed him, or asked his ojmiion about a 
$ingle line of mine, either in print ott manoscript, 
nor of an; unpublished work of others. To ma 
he almost invariably spoke with stroi^ dislike of 
all our celebrated female writers, except youraetf* 
As I so carefully avoided all conversation that 
could lead to the subject of my composatious^il 
Wfis the cHily Way he had of imparting that niortif 



fication to my literary self-love, which it was the 
first joy of his gloomy spirit to impart to eveiy 
person, at tunes. 

That any hnman being, male on female^ could 

. endeavour to draw Johnson's attention to their 

own writBigd>'is to me astonishing. How little 

msight int6 character must they, who made the 

rash, the v^ attanpt,^ have possessed ! 

Once, however — ^perhaps aa ajrewardfor the 
unobtrusive dispo^tion of my nmse, he paid an 
high compliment, in my presence, to my Elegy 
on Cook. He was c^pedcmg favouraUy of the 
Columbia of Madame Bocage, and added, " she 
describes many things well, but notbiogso well as 
you h^ve described the sea^ and shores, r6und 
the South Pole." I blushed^ curtsiedx^ and in- 
stantly turned the conversation into a different 
chamiel. 
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Anotlier tfane, ivlien I was not presenty be ipob 
very handsomely iddeed of my nmtiogs, in a hi^ 
company at Mrs Porter's — but that was becane 
bis opinion about them was asked widi an air ad 
manner which unmasked to his penetration tk 
motive of the inquiry ; and he scorned to becone 
subservient to other people's malice. I co«U 
have taught my enemies how to have obtained 
from Johnson that contempt of my colnpodtioii, 
which, for the power of repeating, tfieir iD-^ 
vras on fire ; — but it must have been eflfected hj 
shrewder management than they virere up to. 

The last Gentleman's Mligazine, or rather, tk 
poor critic whom its ingenious and' worthy edkor 
employs in the poetic article, Midases it awij 
most gloriously over our friend's noble deacriptife 
poem, the Mount Blanc, presenting die palm it 
refuses him to one of the most veritable desceod- 
ents of Stemhold and Hopkins, that ever blotted 
paper* It is thus that our Zoiluses to g^us, 

^ Suckle fiMb, and cbronide tmall beer.** 

Believe me, dearest Madam, much gratified 
and honoured by what you said to Doctor John- 
son upon my inquiries of him after Miss Susan 
Thrale, and that I am, on every account, your 
obliged and ftithful servant. 
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LETTER Vra 

Rev. Wm. Bagshot Stevens, of Repton^ 

near Derby4 

Lichfield, March 10, 1788. 

It were indeed ungrateful if I could impute 
the gratifying opinion you express of my writings 
to disingenuous flattery, whatever check I may put 
upon self-love, by concluding you partial. Far 
from desiring to have such agreeable illusions dis- 
persed, I take pride and pleasure in every proof 
of their continuance. 

Your "* sonnet is strikingly in the manner of 
Milton's sonnets, — to me scarcely less dear than 
his longer compositions. 

* ThefoUcwing i$ the ammet alluded to, wrUten by Mr Stevens. 

to luBOy vfhwe taste with just and curions eye. 
Compares the trophies of poetic praise, ^ 
By terly Oreda won, with Latkn lays. 
Or ought of later date, that dares to tie, 

Cbdlic, or Toscaii, with the chussic frame 
Of ancient genius ; and to him, whose mind 
Enkindled by the Mnse's sacred flame, 
Thinks into burth creations of its own^ 



« 
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I v/hAk you would come and see us. Last 
summer gave me the pleasure of talking about 
you^ and your muse, with Mr Shaw. Partaken 
enthusiams respecting the talents andmerits of those 
we esteem, are very delightful to the mind. 

Have you seen Boyd's translation, of Dante f 
After reading, and comparii^xt with Mr Hayle/s 
sublime English version of the three first cantos, 
we cannot place great confidence in Boyd's jus- 
tice to bis author. . The inferiority of his transla- 
tion of tho3e cantos, is^ on comparison, very im- 
pressive ind^. 

Miltcm is said tp have been indebted Id the 
Inferno of Dante, for many of the striking fea- 
tures of his Pandemonium ; — ^but surely it is much 
more various, more grand, more sublime in its 
horror than the Inferno ; and the reproach of pla- 
giarism is lost in the imjMession of that £^reat su* 
periority. 

I am tempted to hazard a seeming vanity, by 
inserting the following verses, presented to me by 
that ingenious, learned, and able writer, Mr Pol- 

Wortliy immortal life ; great mhiIs mshriiiM 

Above earth's groMer ipbere !— To! floch alone, 

like Hayley candid to a rivaTt ctani, 
Sole arbiters on criticism'ii throne, . 

The British rnnae brings, with triwnphant ahn,. 

Her richest tablet, grae'd with Seward's name. 
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wheel, whose didactic Poem on Eloquence, and 
Translations from the Classics, are so deservedly 
admired. 

To Miss Sew ABB. 

r 

*While fnendship hAfb the rosy plume, 
That wafts liri^ Joy thro^ t WrozaFs shade. 

Say shall not gratitode iUnme 
The breast that erst, its hopes to aid, 

The muse of lichfield cheeiM widi genml ray 

That gave tfa* anfoldmg Woasoms itrto'day ? 

Yes, to the sweetest of the choir ^ 

For whom attendant geimis brings, 
Caught from the sorrow-breathing lyre 

All -the rich music of its strings, 
In vivid feeling the low not^ shaQ rise, 
^nd mix their nnmbers with sdMonbting sig^ 

And tho* the momeptaiy strain 

May feebly touch thy finer ear. 
The tribnte shall not flow in vain, 

Which springs to tmtb, and virtue dear ; 
For then ingenuous merit heeds the lays. 
Nor spurns at ought but uniqppropriate pruse. 



* The first stana^ alludes to a tribute of just praise, from 
the author of these letters to Mr Polwheel, on having read 
his Poem on Eloquence, in manuscript. — & 

t Wroxal, the name of the place where Mr Polwheel 
lived. — & 

VOL. n. 1> 
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I wish you would come and see us. Last 
summer gave me the pleasure of talking about 
you, and your muse, with Mr Shaw. Partaken 
enthusiams respecting the talents andmerits of those 
we esteem, are very delightful to the mind. 

Have you seen Boyd's translation . of Dante i 
After reading, and comparing it with Mr Hayley's 
sublime English version of the three first cantos, 
we cannot place great confidence in Boyd's jus- 
tice to his author. . . The inferionty of his transla- 
tion of those cantoS| is, on comparison, very im- 
pressive indeed. 

Milton is said tp have been indebted Id the 
Inferno of Dante, for many of the stiikii^ fea- 
tures of his Pandemonium ; — ^but surely it is much 
more various, more grand, more sublime in its 
horror tban the Inferno ; and the reproach of pla- 
giarism is lost in die imjHression of that great su* 
periority. 

I am tempted to hazard a seeming vanity, by 
inserting the following verses, presented to me by 
that ingenious, learned, and able writer, Mr Pol- 
Worthy immortal life ; great mhiIs mshriii'd 
Above earth's grosaer ipbere ! — To, «iich aton^ 
like Hayley candid to a nvsTs <^tanii, . 
Sole arbiters on fsritidsm's tfaronf , . 
The British miue brings, wUh triimphant aiai,. 
Her richest tablet, grat^'d with Sewaid's name. 
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wheel; whose didactic Poem on Eloquence, and 
Translations from the Classics, are so deservedly 
admired. 

To Miss Sewakb. 

*Vniile fiiendship hiSh the rosy plume, 
That wafts bri^ Joy thro* t WrozaFs shade. 

Say shall not gratitode ilhime 
Tlie breast that ent, its hopes to aid, 

The muse of lichfield cheeiM widi genial ray 

That gave tfa* fAifbldhig hloasoms itrtO'day ? 

Yes, to the sweetest of the choir , 

For whom attendant g^hts brings. 
Caught from the sorrow-breathing lyre 

All -the rich monc of its strings, 
In vivid feeling the low not^ shaQ rise, 
^nd mix their nnnbers wifli sd£doid>ting sighs. 

And tho* the momentaiy strain 

May feebly tonch thy finer ear. 
The tribute shall not flow in vain, 

Which springs to tmtli, and virtne dear ; 
For then ingennons merit heeds the lays. 
Nor spurns at oog^ bat nniqppropriate pruse. 



* The fint stana^ aUndes to a tribute of just praise, from 
the anthor of these letters to Mr Polwheel, on having read 
his Poem on Eloquence^ in manuscript — & 

t Wroxal, the name of the place where Mr Polwheel 
lived.— S. 
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I wish you would come and see us. Im 
summer gave me the pleasure of talking aboil 
jou, and your muse, wHh Mr Shaw. Ptetaka 
enthusiams respectiiigdietaleiitftaiidmeritsof dioie 
we esteem, are very ddightful to the mind. 

Have yoQ seen Boyd^s translation of Dantef 
After reading, and comparing it widi Mr Hayl^s 
sublime English version of the three first cantm^ 
we cannot place great confidence in Boyd's jus- 
tice to his author. The inferiority of his tnuuk- 
tion of those cantos, is, on comparison, v^y im- 
pressive indeed. 

Miltcm is said to have been indebted to the 
Inferno of Dante, for many of die striking fet- 
tures of his Pandemonium ;— *but surely it is mudi 
more various, more grand, more sublime in its 
horror than the Inferno ; and the reproach of pla- 
giarism is lost in the imjMession of that great su- 
periority. 

I am tempted to hazard a seeming vanity, bj 
inserting the following verses, presented to me bj 
that ingenious, learned, and able writer, Mr Pol- 
Worthy tnimoital life ; great souls swhrinM 
Above earth's grosfler sphere l—-'Fa each akme, 
like Hayley can^ to a ri^s ctann, . 
Sole arbiters on criticisBi^ tfanNie» 
The British muse brings, with Irmphant aisi,. 
Her richest tablet, grac'd with Seward's name. 
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wheel, whose didactic Poem on Eloquence, and 
Translations from the Classics, are so deservedly 
admired. 

To Miss Sew ABB. 

*While liieiidship hAfb the rosy plmne. 
That wafts liri^ Joy thro* t Wrozal's shade. 

Bay shall not gratitode ilhime 
The breast that etst, its hopes to aid. 

The muse of lichfield cheeiM widi genial ray 

That gave tfa* fiiifi)Idhig hloasomsihtO'day ? 

Yes, to the sweetest of the choir . 

For whom attendant genius t»ing8, 
Caught from the sorrow-breathing lyre 

Aliihe rich mosic of its strings, 
In vivid feeling the low notes shaQ rise, 
^nd mix then* nnmbers wifh sdMonbting sighs. 

And tho' the momentaiy strain 

May feebly tondi thy finer ear. 
The tribute shall not fiqw in vain, 

Whidi springs to truth, and virtue dear ; 
For then ingenuous merit heeds the lays. 
Nor spurns at ou^ but uniq[^ropriate praise. 



* The first stansi alludes to a tribute of just praise, from 
the author of these letters to Mr Polwheel, on having read 
his Poem on Eloquence, in manuscrq[>t — & 

t Wroxal, the name of the place where Mr Polwheel 
lived^~-S. 
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Bte wkilt A wtrid's tpfimiw 

Bid! tby pile Andi€'t don« tvMlh 
Serhrey amid Iby eoloon waniy 

And trnaqph o^er opprobfioai deatb ; 
And wliile tfaH world naj bid tby gfsim 
Tim power to blttoa Cook*8 iunortal 

Or while fhit mihreml foleo 

Pit" *■*' thrn thiT cinllimiMt rkiUi. 
To whoBiy deHghtiag mi lier choice^ 

Nature oavettM her pictnree wil^ 
And in Loniia fla^i'd ahmg the lyre 
A ionl all fimey, and an eye all fire* 

Still gratitiidey her stores amoog^ 

Shan bid the plansive poet sing. 
And, if the least of att the throng 

That rise on the poetic wing^ 
Yet not regardless of his destinM way. 
If SewanTs enried sanction stamp the li^. 

, Adieu Sir ! and do not forget that Repton is 
only seventeen miles from Lichfield. 
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LETTER IX. 

Rbv. W. Crowe^ Public Oialor at Oxford, on 
his Poem, Lewesdon-Hill. 

Lichfield, March 11, 1788. 

Permit my grateful acknowledgem^t of a 
most welcome present, by which I think. myself 
much honoured. My idea of the poetic, and mu- 
sical talents of the donor, had been raised high 
by the song Seaton Cliffs. The hand of a master 
is discernible in its slightest sketch. The awful 
loneliness of marine scenery, with a blended sen- 
timent of tenderness and intrepidity, breathe 
through the poetry, and through the music of that 
stanza. 

Lewesdon-Hill fulfils the promise of excel- 
lence, made by its beautiful little harbinger. If I 
did not fear to be obtrusive, I should speak to 
you with more discrimination over its graces, that 
glow with Sl^akespearean and Miltonic tints. 

My correspondent, Mr Hardinge, that witty 
son of Themis, lately sent me a few sweet lines 
of yours, which compare something, a fair nymph 
I suppose, to the lily of the valley. I have never 
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80611 the coy betoties <^ that flower so hmpfitj 
defciibed. Obtenre how we begin to coUed 
your a c a tt e red peark. 

The Grecian and Latian muies have CBgroased 
too many of your |;olden years. HencefordiiBijr 
their Britirii aifte9poaie» ezduaively your poetic 
leisure. Her chum upon the genius iriiich mmt 
in her dime is indisputable ; and she has allowed 
pretensions to dispute for that dime the palm of 
'^ pre-emmence with the real Parnassus,, nod wA 
the bowers of Maecenas. They have giren the 
world no ejpic poet superior to Milton, no dn- 
matic one that, in inventive genius, and iatnitive 
knowledge of the human heart, has any shadow of 
equality with Shakespeare. 

^ *Not Hpaier'8 self fQch iMtfiOn ii ^qpopra ^hod, 
Tbe Greek had riralsy but our Shakeipeare none.'* 

I remain, Sir, Sec. 



* See the Rer. Mr Seward's verMS, written at Stntftri- 
■pon-Avon, in Dodsley^ BiuceUany. They are printed aai- 
iQfnMHiily^— ^ 
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LETTER X. 

Mbs Piozzx. 

lAcl^ld, March 13, 1788. 

Again do I intrude upon your attention^ dev 
Madun, to prove my obedience to your injunctions, 
that I should read and examine the Delia Cniscas 
and Anna Matildas. But for your recommenda* 
tion I should probably never have read them, 
being inserted in a magazine into which there is no 
looking without being shocked by some outrage 
or other against genius or worth. 

I confess to you I did not like Mr Merry's 
Paulina. You saw that disapprobation in the 
cold&ess and hesitation with which I replied to 
your question, asked with an air of interest in the 
author that diecked my ingenuousness. 

Internal conviction is to me very impressive, 
that the Anna Matildas, as well as Delia Cruscas, 
are. Merry's; the seldom beauties and frequent 
blemishes of each being so exactly of the same 
complexion. To the best poems he gives die 
Delia Crusca signature. The first six stanzas of 
tha Elegy on the last day of the departed year. 
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are vary pretty ; the remaming siiik into commoa- 
place insipidity. The sonnet to Metastasio has 
diat mixture of metaphor which is always wroog. 

^ Ah OBcey or waimM by bope, or ckiird by far, 
I snik'd IB doobtibl Joy tfay fvaadering nqr. 
Held the iiir promise of the eoming day, 
Tben raok benealh the snddeo bkm leTere.** 

To hold a promise is strange awkMard language. 
This sonnet makes Fortune, whom it addresses, a 
sun which, instead of sinkh^ suddenly into eclipse, 
lifts up its hand and knocks him down. The 
simile of the steel, with which the sonnet con- 
cludes, is unintelligible, to me at least. 

The Embarrassment is nothing like a somiet, 
diough it assumes that name; and the thoi^ 
upon which it turns is quaint and old-fashiotied. 

The Ode to Horror, signed Anna Matilda, 
though it has enormous faults, forms> on th« 
whole, a spirited imitation of CoUins's Ode to 
Fear, though it by no means equals its ongmal. 
Anna's poem to Indifference, with D. Crusca^s 
answer to it, are each of th^n a twin-mixture of 
wild ideas and absurd appellations, illumined 
with- flashes of poetic fire. Who would conceive 
that sensibility was meant to be addressed in the 
following verses ? 
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^ Ssmgeimiam'dr die smiles to €bink our tean^ 
And Where's bo solid ill she wounds oor feats.** 



SoisibSity of all thmgs an untam-d savage ! ! ! — 
and she^ who is indubkdbly the source of our 
tears, is made to drink them ! — ^then what a sense- 
less Ttt^ar abbreviation of where there is no solid 
ill. The idea is a plagiarism from Seattle's 
Minrtrel> miserably mangled in the expression. 
There is a true poet. See haw beautifully be ex~ 
presses the idea Mr Merry haR «o clumsily stolen 
from him ! 

^ Fancy enervates while she soothes the heart, 
And^ while she dazzles, wounds the mental sight^ 
To joy a finer power she can impart^ 
But wiapi the hour of woe in tenfokl nigbt ; 
And often, where no real ills affiigbt, 
Her ^^onaiy fiends, an endless train. 
Assail with equal, or superior nught, 
Aod thro* the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 
And shiverifig nerves dioot stings of more than mortal pain.** 

Minstrel, 

I admire Mr Merry's poem to Mrs Siddons very 
much; we forgive imitation, however obvious, 
when the result is good. Here the imagery, in 
some parts, approaches that of its archetype, Col- 
lins's Ode on the Passions, in the portraits of hor- 
ror, despair, and madness. Tl^it of revenge is al^ 
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most verlMitiBi £no«iCoUki8$ but the uIImji iImu 
are sublime and more orignml. One w oercr 
weary of wondering, that the pen from wfaidi tky 
iprang could biniimt^ Ibejnoftnaaaeoiia of aD 
poems, Paulina ; .thoui^ k certainly oMtet^ 
fine paangei. The plaaaarediey might affoidii 
couitferacted by dioee eternal vulgariams llwt dis- 
grace a style whick aims at violent devataon. 

I confess the opening; admirable in its cfeacnp- 
tion of the castle, and the castle's loid, with die 
fine comparison of him to a rude rock in the 
Caspian Sea. The Russian sceneiy is at taaei 
drawn with a Salvatorial pencil.^ 

These excellencies, however, make no a<iequate 
compensation for the disgusting horror of die 
story ; — ^for the inevitable contempt we fed. for tk 
. heroine, who could be mduced to live in a state 
of odious and promiscuous prostitution, througli 
a despicable desire of preserving her life from die 
fury of her fa^er, after her imprudence had mor- 
dered her lover *. The despair of such a loss, and 
by means so horrid, would have set a mind of any 
elevation above every selfi^ fear ! 

* Forbiclden by her tynuuiical fiuher ta think of his dan^^ter, 
die pemndes him to enter her chamber window,--aiid hew- 
tag the old count coming to her apartment, she puts her lover 
into an iron chest ; and when her lather leaves her, she finds 
him— dead by soffocation. — S, 
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Whefi I sent £dr Paulina Imt smrnner, oq see- 
hag; il praised by Ae public critics/ 1 sept also for 
anodier' poem^ that came out about the same 
tkne, which 1 had heard wdl spoken of by better 
judges, entitled, Edward, er die Curate. The au-» 
dior9 of each were unknown to me, so I could 
have no prejudices in favour of the one, or i^ainst 
the other ; ' yet, while Paulina disgusted, Edward 
charmed nle. It is everywhere chliste, interest- 
ing, simple, natural, elegant, and pathetic. I 
grant there are two or three passages of higher 
elevation and real grandeur in the former;-— but 
the general vulgarism, nauseousness, bombast, and 
absolute nonsense, were to me insupportable. 

So Mr R- is affronted not to find his name in 

your growler's letters. Astonishing, that any being, 
who knew Dr Johnson, should not have been thank- 
ful for such exemption ! When he was last in Lich- 
field, he told me that a lady in London once sent 
him. a poem which she had written, and after- 
wards desired to know his opinion of it. '^ Ma^* 
dam, I have'not cut the leaves, I did not even peep 
between* them. I met her again in company, and 
she agsun asked me after the trash. I made no 
reply, and began talking to another person. The 
next time we met^ she asked me if I had yet read 
her poem ; I answered, no, Madam, nor ever in- 
tend it/' 
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Shocked at the onfeeliiig mdeoeM he tkas le* 
corded of hiniBelf, I replied, that I was ouiiiiiwl 
waj person should obtrode dieir ymtimgB upon Ui 
attention ; adding, diat if I could write as weDsi 
Milton, or Gray, I shoold diink the best fiMcrls 
be desired for my composttioBS was ezenaptioa 
firom his notice. I expected a shaip savcasm ia 
fetnm, but he CHilyrtdled his large head ia aflenoe. 

If the spirits of our noblest bards y^ retain aaf 
solicitude for their earthly fame, either as poeti 
or as men, they periiaps would like to have met 
the fate of Mr Rr— ^. I remain, dear M*H*"j 
yours, &c« 
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Mrs Cotton* 

Lichfield, March 17, 1788. 
The consciousness that your health is so much 

* 

amended, comes across my mind in a glow of sa- 
tisfaction. Hiose strong maternal desires duit, 
unfulfilled from year to year, pined in the pain of 
longing, sapt the foundations of your health; 
which, I flatter myself, the sight and affectionate 
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attentions of your daughter will build up again. 
Your name i^ the dramatis personae of Richmond 
House delighted as a good omen on that subject. 
Alas ! poor Mrs Style! I hoped to have felt 
my heart expand again and again in the warm be- 
nevolence which shone out in her counfenance, and 
in her manners. I should yet more regret that you 
have lost her^ had you not told me that clouds of 
causeless dejection wer<e apt to involve, and, during 
long intervals, darken its light. Hie idea of a 
friend's sufferings, so painful to us while they are 
endured, becomes lenient and consolatory when it 
hovers* over their sepulchre ; yet must you long 
feel a dreary vacuity in Lady Fane's circle.^ Lo- 
cal circumstances are great nourishers of regret. 

^ When to tiie old elm's wonted shade retorn'd. 
Then, then I missM my Tanish'd friend — and moom'd.*' 

It is peculiarly proper that I should condole with 
you on the loss of your friend this day — for it is 
the 17th of March; the birth-day of my lovely 
long-deceased sister, who died in her nineteenth 
year — ^^ a fair flower soon cut down on our fields. 
The spring returned with its showers, but no leaf 
of bar's arose :" — yet does not my heart forget 
diis day, which gave to life an amiable creature, 
who shed the light of joy over many of my youth- 
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fid ymn* Many ve fled sinoe die nuahed fim 
eertli. Tune bdms sorrow, and there is m joy ii 
grief when the soul is at peace. But I aoi eoa- 
sciovs diers are deprivations, die wound of wfaick 
no time can bahn. Then k is that aiytifA waaiei 
the moumftd, and tlieir days are few. Heaica 
preserve my heart, and the hearts of all I Untj 
from the corrosive impression of sndi a woe ! 

Here ii nothing to be' called news wUch cm 
interest you. Some of as are grown very fine. 
The *g and — 's, whom yon renumber con- 
tentedly moving in general equality wift tbdi 
neighbours, have, amidst their, of late years, iat 
proving fortunes, taken great state upon diem- 
selves ; affect to live in what they call styfe ; to 
associate chiefly with Lords and Esquires of h^ 
degree in the environs. They think, no doubt, 
that thus externally elevating themselves, they 
shall excite the envy of their neighbours, that 
darling triumph of contracted minds. Th^ 
certainly do excite it amongst the many who 
would act the same part if they had the same 
golden means. But there are tWo classes of 
people who look down upon such low^souled am- 
bitiony and all its silly ostentations;^ — the^ reli- 
gious and the literary. Earthly parade can draw 
no jealous glances from eyes that are often lifted 
up to Heaven ; and the votaries of intellectual 

3 
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and lettered pl^unires, look upon dieir lacquies 
and lords^ their strutting and their style, with as 
undazzled and untroubled eyes as eagles can be 
supposed to cast on glow-worms, when. they have 
been recently gazing on the sun. 
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Court Dewes, Esg. 

lAchfield, March 9, 1 788, 

Here are copies of those two letters of mine, 
of former years, which you expressed a desire to 
possess, when I shewed them to you on your last 
visit to Lichfield. The first, addressed to the pre- 
sent Mrs Stokes, when she was unmarried, about 
the year 17B1, for there is no date to the original, 
which she has lent iiie to transcribe -for you. 

'' There is no contending with our fete, my 
dear Miss Rogers. — ^We onust obey the time, and, 
amidst the press of our mutual avocations, submit 
to repose upon our certainty of each other's re- 
gard, with whatever seldomness our pens may wit- 
ness it. 
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* 

^ I conceive the pleasure jo« BiBst fed in the k- 
loricaring activity of the chace. Our CTjoymesb 
depend almost as much upon the nature of o« 
bodily oiiganization, as upon the temper of ov 
minds. Had I the fairy lightness of your form, 
and had escaped the accident virbich put a period, 
at twenty-three, to all equestrian exercise, I should 
feel great delight in mounting a fleet steed, and 
feeling him bear me, virith bounding nudity, over 
the hills. I remember the saimtion of freedom 
and independence which I used to feel on horse- 
back. In early rides, when the newly ris^i sum- 
mer-sun, 

** With wheals yet horering o'er the oce•ll-bIiB^ 
Shot parallel to the earth hit dewy ray f 

and amidst the dance of spirits, whidi youth and 
health, vegetable fragrance, and landscapes shin- 
ii^ in the first lustre of the dawn, inspired, I used 
to say to myself, I have taken the wings of the 
morning, and will fly. 

'^ Amidst your partial praise of die * Monody 
on Andr6, it is comical to see you complaining 
upon paper of want of powers for such a task* 
The matter comes to this, my pretty friend;— 

* Then recently published. • 
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y<mr youth and beauty^ and the homage the^ ex* 
i^te, fonn a spell more powerful to influence the 
disposition of your time, than can be produced by 
the hope of augmenting your literary reputation. 

'' Dr Russel is right ; neither your ode or mine 
can properly be called a translation of the * Ara- 
bian ode. Each of us felt the necessity of adding 
the expansion of metaphor^ the introduction of 
collateral circumstances, and a sort of moral ap- 

* Dr RussePa Utend ThmOaUm rf an Arabian Ode, 

My body is to88*d on the conch. 
My miod is agitated with thooght ; 
The night appeal^ long to me, 
For my heart is broken. 

The stars sncceed one another 

In the bine firmament ; 

The fire of love is in my bosom, 

Which all the waters in the sea cannot qnench. 

PoetU Paraphrase ef the obwe, by Mia Rogers4 

I. 

In vain my body on the conch is laid. 
In Tain giqr i>oppies ronnd my tent entwine, 
These sleepiest eyes still ask my lovely maid, 
In vain they ask— no ^eam of hope is mme ; 

Thon radiant mpon, ye stars that glitter bright, f 

Not all your rays can dieer a lover's ni^t. 
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plicatioii of diem to tbe sitoatioii of the conn 
plainant. Without these sort of embellisbmentoya 
poem camiot deserve its name. The novel soumb 

n. 

In vain soft stillness marks the temperate hours. 
And mnnDfuriDg streams intlte to toft repoie ; 
In vain the breette from the drooping floweia 
Steal iNdmy fragrance as their beauties doie ; 
The fires of love withm my IxMom rage. 
Which ocean's mighty wayes can ne'er assuage. 

m. 

Sweet nightingale^ snspend thy thrilling song. 
Nor strive to charm this agitated lireast; 
Spite of thy dulcet lay the ni|^ isloiig. 
Nor thy soSi magic soothes my tool to rest; 

Lost as I am, I hug the &tal cham, 

Hy heart is broken, for my vows are vain. 



Amia Sewar^i Pan^phrase of the ArMm Ode, 

Wide o'er the drowsy world incumbent night, 
SnQen and drear, his sable wing has spread ; 
Ibe waning moon, with mterrupted llg^t. 
Gleams cold and misty on my fiiver'd bed. 
Cold as she is, to her my breaking heart 
Shall pour its waste of woes^ its unavailing smart 



Thro* the long hourB,--atas, how long the boon ! 

My restless Umbs no gretefiil languors know ; 

Griev'd tfao* I am, yet grieflB assoaghig showen . 

From burning eye>balli stIB reftise to flow ; 

liOve*s jealous ftnes, kindled by Aia'ft>flrowii, 

Not the vast waf ly worid, with all its waves, san drown. 
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of a remote laagiu^ certaudy rend^ed Dr 
Roasel very ptrlial to this apecimen of Arabic 
po^ry; He owns that the point is simpiyi ' all 
the waters of the sea cannot quench love/ This 
18 a hackneyed idea in every language. It yms 
natural that Dr Russel should be pleased to find 
it expressed in Arabic. We like to perceive the 
universal coi^eniaHty of human nature, and that 
the same, passions produce similar ideas in evory 
soil and clime; — but can he think that a close 
translation of tius little composition would be 
worth any thing as an £i^lidi poem i 

** You remember the beautiful translation in 
the Spectator of the Lapland odes! I was once 
§hewn a close translation of them, and copied it* 
There was much richer matter to work upon in 
the Lapland poems ; yet the author of the Spec- 
tator-paraphrases found it advantageous, if not ne- 
cessary^ to strengthen into visibility those ideas 
cvhich, in a version nearly literal, are seen but as 
'through a glass darkly; and also to add some 

Slow pass the stan along tiie night's dun plain, 
Stin in their destin'd spheres serene they move, 
Nor does their soft efiiilgeiiee shine in vain, 
like the fierce blazes of neglected love ; 
Bat life's last pangs dissolve the galling chain; 
Aa, a broken heart defies thy proad disdain I 

VOL. II. E 
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tlKM^^ mai MUges, of wAkk po tnce cm k 
fouml IP the ofi g MB , bow^fcr twqniffkriy » hetr 
kg wilk the Imfknd dumotar, aoiU a»i cJwutTj 
as tbey appear to us in die nideff and iakU^ 
tfantktiOM*, wfaich you will fiad indoaedL Afts 
3fouh8veread them, ba^ the goodooM to f^- 
Hie the gncefiil lovely parapfanies of dMn in tk 
Spectator. The fowrth ttaon <rf*the seeoai (A 
has great beauty in the doae twiMiatioBt Ik 
eidogtum on auinawr it toa mudi oartaSed io 
die Spectator-Tersion ; bat dien there ie a thoagh 
added, which makes ample laoonqpeace, ^nz. 

** i^is vad to go— til deatli to ftay, 
Away Io Aura, haite away !** 

But to return to*<)ur Arabian poem. — 

'* This is the second time that you and I hafe 
written upon the same subject. Tt is little to the 
purpose of ascertaining the right of superiority be- 
tween US| that we are mutually desirous of resigi* 
ing the palm to each other, like Peter and the 
friar their snipe in the ballad of tragi-comical 
memory. Hiat palm will be shifted firora my 
brow to yours, and vke^versay as die taste of the 



* The traiMlatioDf live mentioned are priated «d Lord 
Kames'R Sketches on Man. 
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reader s^l^ lean to the delicate or the stroi^ the 
soml^re or t|ie beairtifiiL Adieuj" 



Copy of a Letteb, addressed to Miss 
Weston, fbom Lichfield, Sept. 6, 1783. 

'' Soothing and welcome to me, de^r Sophia^ 
is the n^;ret you express for our separation. 
Pleasant were the weeks we have recently passed 
together in this ancient and embowered niansion. 
I had strongly felt the silence and vacancy of the 
deprivii^ day on which you vanished,, only that 
I was obligfed to attend to the preparations for ac- 
companying my dearest father on our joumey in- 
to the Peak ; but that attention was blended with 
many a sigh, the pensive tribute to severed amity. 
How prone are our hearts perversely to quaiTel 
with the friendly coercion of employment, at the 
very instant in which it is chasing the torpid and 
injurious mists of unavailing melancholy. 

" It grieves me to see you acknowledging that 
your brother is more injured than was apprehend- 
ed by that wretch, who sheltered the barbarous 
niin he meditated upon the son of his friend, to 
whom he owed obligations, under an impious 
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pretence of gntitiHle to that deceased friend.— 
Sophia, ' were die be^l and the end-«ll here,' 
die Almightj Maker of die universe could not be 
just. But reason renders audible die solenui 
word Retribution^ in every sigh whidi Ae breathes 
over human baseness. Tlie sacred voice of Re 
velation is not necessary to inform us of tiiat trodi^ 
however useful and consoling in the coofirmatioi. 
Nature's hand has impressed the conacioomiess ci 
every bosom. 

** I wonder not at the indignation yoa expres 
at Johnson's injustice to your darling Ghray. K 
is generous, it is grateful, and due to the del^ 
you have taken in his compositions. Why docs 
Mr Mason suffer this Fe Fa Fum of literature, tkat 
snufls afar the fame of his brother-autfaors, md 
thirsts for its destruction, to peer and gallop un- 
molested over the fields of criticism f A few peb- 
bles from the well-springs of truth and eloquence, 
slui^ by a strong and agile arm, would soon bring 
the might of his envy low. To fancy's eye the 
injured shade of Gray rises sternly before Mason, 

. ^ And calls for vengeance from bis tardy hand.* 

*^ You will be surprised to hear that we staid 
only a fortnight at ♦ Eyam. We were received 

* A TQlags in the high peak of Derbyshire, of wlueh Mr 
Seward was rector, and where his dan|^ter was bom. — & 
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by our old friands aad neighbours, with sudi 
warm and afiectionate welcome, as made me wish 
to have tarried one month, at least, among, my 
native rocks ; besides, I had the additional plea- 
sure of dear Miss Rog^s' society. She came to 
me before breakfast, for she had flown, on her 
l^t steed, over the mountains which separate 
Dronfield from £yam, on the wings of the dawn; 
— ^nor did she leave me till my father determined 
we should set our faces to the south. A buck 
from Lord Donegall was the magnet which drew 
my beloved back to Lichfield, in spite of mine, 
and Miss R.'s, and all our ne^hbour's intreaties 
for a longer residence. I left Eyam with the 
inore regret, from a melancholy presentiment th^t 
the advanced age of its pastor, and the dangerous 
seizures to which he is subject, would make it his 
'^ last visit. 

^' The dear little muse was very sprightly and 
hs^py* The fair prospect of a unioki, which 
mutual love, congenial talents, and genteel com- 
petency conspire to gild, may well give to her 
eyes the glow of placid smiles, to her spirits the 
dance of joy. She often persuaded me to ex^ 



* It proved the last, tfaodgfa Mr S. gnnrived that visit seven 
yean, bvt in a state too feeble to leave his home a^ licb- 
field.— & 
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plore, with her^ the heights of Aose near' mooi- 
tainsy which, high as it stands itself, jet tower 
above our village, and she^v us from Acir sanaakif 
beyond the lesser hills, the rich vale of Chasts- 
wordi, and immediately look upon the more ro- 
mantic beauties of Stoke. I was astonisbed ft 
my own strength and courage in diese asc^i^ 
and descending enterprises. Frequently and fa- 
vently did we wish for you. * How Sophia wouU 
be charmed !' was an exclamation for ever on our 
lips. 

'^ Doctor Browne of Sheffield, who lives to 
promote the good, and the pleasures of othen^ 
brought us for one day the two younger, stud twio- 
sisters of Miss Rogers. * What a wonderful re- 
semblance of face and form between all die diree! 
there is not a straw's difference in their lie^it; 
all of them little, slender, and agile. Hie sight 
of so many partners of our late interesting tour, 
through this sublime county, recalled, in vivid 
traits, all its enchantment. By that associatioB 
of ideas, which their persons, and the simihuity of 
scenes produced, I fotmd myself perpetually im- 
j>elled to turn my head, and look for the rest of 
the party ; — ^but ah ! there was much embitterii^ 
regret in the consciousness, with which the suc- 
ceeding instant dashed back upon my heart tfai^ 
involuntary expectation. They for whom I looked 
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i^ere far away, nor did tbe ascending hill present 
tbe graceful form of Sophia, or the rocks echo 
llie matchless songs of * Giovanni. 

** You have heard me speak of a steep, narrow, 
romantic imd grassy dell, whose brow the middle 
part of our village borders. A ridge of curtained 
rocks rises opposite, thrusting their bare grey 
points here and there throii^h the foliage. One 
of them is excavated, and forms a gallery, which 
may be descended into from the upper he^hts of 
the village, whence the clifis imd fields, which 
stretch over the sununits of those rocks, are of 
easy access. It was in this rocky gallery that 
Mr Mompessan, the rival in virtue of Marseilles' 
good bishop, preached to his parishioners of this 
populous and large village, when it vras visited by 
the plague in the year 1666; ^rationally conclud- 
ing, that assembling in a close church would be 
likely to increase the infection. The descent into 
diis ddl, from the centre of the vilh^e, is a smooth 
steep turf, scattered with single pine and ash- 
trees. The level turf at the bottom -scaice ex- 
ceeds six yank in breadth. After winding to the 
right, about a quarter of a mile, it terminates in 
the celebrated Middleton-dale, or as it ought to 
be called, as belongii^ to Eyam parish, Eyam- 



* MrSaviBe. 

I 
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dale :— dnt tooie vfaere the awfol aad ternUe 
Graces only dwell; — though the banm rocksad 
desert clifi^ dieir readence, are pictureaqiie ad 
grand, bom their atiipeiidoiis heif^t, and \mabtj 
of forms; brokeD and ravaged as loo nmmf id 
dwm have been, and cootiBiie to be, b j the fcnt 
of gunpowder, destroying then for the paupoie 
of mending the roads with their materials. Tk 
homing lime>kilns, of which there are several ■ 
the dale, deform it in die day-time widi tfadr 
smouldering fires, but are foe in the nig^ity shew- 
ing glimpses of the savage scene by die li^ d 
their volcanic flames; — ^but I have stnqfed km 
the verdant glen without intending it, just as I 
purposed to tell you, that the three smart little 
sisters imd myself, escorted by Doctor Browpe, 
and our friend Mr Longston of Eyam, A^f ^tfi Ax i 
into this glen beneath die soft beams of a gcddei 
evening. Long ere my slow steps, suj^HXted <» 
each side by the two gendenum, hadgained the mid- 
way descent, the three sister-nymphs had bounded 
to the bottom. The litde muse's imagmatioo 
instandy conceived the magic effieet which their 
tiny, light, and airy forms, so similar, and so una- 
ble, would have to us, whose sight dnopt from an 
eminence which yet more diminished them. Tliej 
.instandy began dancing the hays widi much swift- 
ness in the grassy bottom. Their habits exacdy 
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alike, their hair floating on the gale, their hats, 
^hoee waving plumes were so graceful in the 
daoce ! — nothing but the beams of Cynthia, in- 
stead of those of the setting Phoebus, was wanting 
to have realised 
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** Hie fiiiry revel in the moonliglit gladeJ 



** One simny morning, my father took Miss 
Rogers and myself, in the chaise, four miles of 
the most dreary part of our county, over the sum- 
mits of some bare, wild hills, deformed by stone 
walls, the ashes of mines, and the smoke of lime- 
kilns. At l^^th arose before us a cluster of 
high, round, and beautiful mountaias, covered 
with undarwood, and intersecting each other in 
the boldest mannar. Approaching the brow of 
the nearest, sunk at a vast depth beneath, we be- 
held that lovely Mensodale, of which I have 
spoken to you so often. It is more beautiful than 
the vale of Matlock, because it has still softer 
features; much more of the smiling charms of 
pasturage and comrfields ; while the rocky moun- 
tains, which embosom it, are 90t less sublime. 
The liver Wye, of the most lucid clearness, is a3 
large and finely fringed on its banks, as the Der- 
went at Matlock. It winds through the softest 
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brightest, and most pleDteoos meadows Ami poelk 
fancy could pictore. They are narrow, it is troe^ 
bat that circumstance makes diem lovidier, fron 
die umbra«;eoa8 richness which is produced by the 
sweet nut-hedges which divide them. The eye 
pursues this glassy river about a mile <hi its nie»- 
dering course ; it reflects ail the gadding bnmchei 
on its hanky as in a mirror, for its depth, and the 
height from which we view it, prevents the cur- 
rent from being visibk. The river then loses il- 
self to the eye on this its first hawk^s view of ^ 
dale, amongst the intersecting mountates. The 
valley, about half a mile broad, runs into a lei^ 
of more than two miles ; the scenes assuming new 
and varied graces, along the course of die river. 

*' While my father went to pay a visit some 
three miles onward, Miss R. and myself, escorted 
by Mr Longston, ventured on foot, by a winding 
path, down the steep mountain. That desceat 
was the most arduous of my late attempts. Be- 
hold us in safety at the bottom of the dale, and 
pursuing the course of the river till it falls, abbot 
six feet, down some steep and broken rocks, Ai^ 
divide the streams into a number of currents, 
forming, not indeed a grand, but one of the most 
beautiful cascades I ever saw, 

^ Of wantoo iivaters, volatile, and frsfi^" 
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Our leave of absence not permitting us to pur- 
sue the enchanting ramble, we returned to scale 
tlidse faeigfatd Which we had so lately descended. 
The ascent, however laborious, was not only less 
dangerous, but less difficult to me than going 
down. My father, having paid his visit, reached 
the brow of the mountain a few minutes before 
us. He received his wanderers with blazing 
cheeks, short respiration, and enthusiastic excla* 
mations over 'the charms of that scenery which 
we had with so much pleasure explored. 

** We dined, and passed one day at Edenzor, 
with good Mr Barker. My swain was there, 
more ardently attentive than ever. He seems im- 
pressed with the most passionate tenderness for 
me, in this the summer of his youth. Tis an odd 
fency — even him whom I remember to have ca- 
ressed when an infant, and to have corrected too 
with all the girlish love of power and audiority — 
there is about thirteen years between us — on the 
wrong side — ^what a caprice of the heart ! — ^It is 
well for our future happiness, that mine is not in- 
fluenced by a congenial spell. 

'' During this residence amongst my native 
mountains, we had eidier company, or went out 
to dinner every day. You know what a social 
being is my dearest father. Shook as his frame 
has been, his mind has lost, as yet, none of its 
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energy*. Nothing could lets reeemble n$» 
iMent Our slay so short, I too miMJi dedni 
the company of my old frieiids and iic i gM i mi i i» 
to permit the wish of that sequestratioo, so detr 
to me in scenes like those, silent, vast, and aw&L 
^ Are you not fond of the bounded horbca of 
a mountainous country, where the situntioiiy wk- 
ther high or low, looks up to grand efevations ■ 
several points of view i There the eye can al- 
ways find a brown or green mass, on wUch to 
repose. 1 always perceive vi8i<m much matt 
clear and distinct, when the light descends tbs 
perpendicularly upon the eye-lids, rather tbm at- 
saib their undefended orbits in every direction it 
once, as it must do amid the wide-str^ched pkin 
of an open country. There we are always ea- 
tirely in the untempered whiteness of light, or 
must seek its chastizement either by near walls, 
or trees, or by the jailish gloom of Venetian 
blinds ; all of them excluding with die sun eveij 
object it gilds ; or, if abroad, 

" Most hie to thick damp groves, wfaooe unpierc'd shade 
Embrowns the noon-tide scene.** 

I should suppose, that die visual powers of 
the inhabitants must be stronger, and more eo- 

* The reader will recollect tbk letter was written in 1783«-^ 
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during^ in a mountainous than in a flat country ; 
but know not if experience has ascertained the 
probability. 

^' Miss Powys past last Tuesday here in her 
road to the Cheshire Lady Holt's. She had 
made a longer stay with me, but concluding us 
at £yam> had settled her plans differently. Her 
manners recalled your idea every instant. She is 
entirely of your class. In the year 1770, she 
passed a delightftil month with Honora, Giovan- 
ni, and myself, in the dear blue region, as the lost 
Major Andr6 used to caU my dressing-room, for 
there we were all day but at meal-times. Ex- 
cept in public, she had not seen Giovanni in that 
long long interval. She ever esteemed him, af- 
fectionately as you esteem him. Judge of the 
gladness with which they met, after such an age 
of absence ! Virtuous friendship, how pure, hoW 
sacred are thy delights ! — Sophia, thy mind is 
capable of tasting them in all dieir poignance ; 
against how many of life's painful incidents may 
that capacity be considered as a counterpoise ! 
Sincerely do I wish, that, in future, its joys may 
come to you pure and unbalanced by any weight 
in the dark scale of misfortune. Adieu.'' 
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LETTER Xm. 

H. ReptoNi EiQ. on tbe Publicatioii of his Enji 

Variety. 



Lichfield, March 30, 1788. 

I AM charmed widi your book, my every wt^ 
iDgieiiious friend ; nor must you soapect my so- 
cerity, when I assure you, that I find more wtick 
appears to me witty, humorous, and entotaimni 
in this little volume, than in any single one of tk 
so long boasted Spectators. It is excessively m 
their style, and less clogged with heavy uninteieflt- 
ing matter. There are certainly many cbarmiiig 
things in the Spectators ; but I do not think so 
highly of their ingenuity in the aggr^ate as is 
customary to speak. They appear to me oAeo 
dull where they aim at wit : — ^yet Addifon's ta- 
lent for easy humour is happy. He does no^ 
however, seem to me an energetic ^loralist, or a 
«veiy discerning critic on works of poetic genius. 
His serious oratory wants the nerve and the 
splendour of imagination which adorns that of 
Johnson ; though Johnson, as a critic, is worse 
than feeble, he is detestable ; and this amidst the 
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dazzling metaphors and pointed sarcasms \ybich 
he employs so lavishly in his envious designs to 
mislead the public taste — designs which have 
proved deplorably, successful. 

Addison^ though superficial where he means to 
analyze genius, is too generally just in his praise, 
and candid in his censures, ever, or at least often, 
to mislead his readers, as to the general estima- 
tion in which they ought to hold the writer on 
whose compositions he descants. Hie literary 
eminence on which he stood, enabled him to 
awaken the attention of the world to one of the 
^eatest poets it ever produced; whose works, 
to its never to be forgotten disgrace, had lain ne- 
glected so many years. 

But to resume your new-born volume. Its 
title. Variety, is well sustained ; and the spright- 
ly references which the work continually bears to 
it, have reconciled me entirely to the appellation, 
though I still confess my regret, that this compo- 
sition' did not appear in single numbers, which 
would have given that natural air to the letters 
which is so advantageous. 

IIow gracefully sportive the first pape^, now 
and dien sliding into a shade of agreeable serious- 
ness ; and in the sixth number, the country sports 
are described with picturesque vivacity. 
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It is SO mach the whim of the tunes, maak 
prtctical licentiousness of every kind, to demsni 
from modem authors an unrefaudi^ prudery of 
ideas and language, diat I confess I tremble fa 
some of the little husband's expreasioiis ; foe 
your vindication of innocent recreations oo Smh 
day evening, succeedii^ to die public worAqi of 
the day, and for the temerity of your qoizotin 
upon the new religious windnnill, lest, (as Lof^ 
lace says upon a different application of die soft 
allusion,) '^ its plaguy air-fans" toss your bod 
out of popular favour. 

A sweet melancholy interest chains us to ^ 
pages of the convent story. Its style and mtn- 
ner please me, and the concluding passage coih 
veys a striking truth in unaffected majesty of lan- 
guage. 

I perceive the genuine glow of a fine imagina- 
tion in the new and beautiful Chinese Story. The 
Hall of Silence is sublimely conceived ; and tbe 
moment in which die veils are removed, presents 
an happy subject to the historic pencil. 

I feel great satisfaction in the approbation joa 
express of my strictures in defence of Richard- 
son, against the injustice of Mr Cumberland. 
They are honoured in the situation you have 
assigned them in this your ii^nious book ; but 
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tvhat shall I say to you abouf tlie reasonless rea- 
son you allege for not giving tl\em any critical 
brethren in that volume? I must either blush 
for your partiality, or lour over the sarcasm of 
mock-compliment. It shall be the first ; for my 
spirit, liking summer better than printer, prefers 
the glow to the cloud: 

I am sorry to find any thing like satire and 
sarcasm in this volume, upon the late elegant 
and amiable institution at Bath-Easton ; and I 
trust my regret has a worthier source than in the 
wounded vanity of a myrtle-wreathed poet. There 
was a classic grace and spirit in the institution it- 
self, which the frequent stupidity of its candidates 
could not do away. It should have been re- 
membered, that Hayley, Anstey, Jerningham, 
Whalley, and Potter deigned to contend' for its 
verdant prize. It deserved the praise, not the? ri- 
dicule, of men of genius, who ought to wish re- 
spectability to its memoiy, dial other people of 
fortune might catch the enthusiasm, and invite 
our rising youth to fairer ambition than that of 
the fox-chace, the turf, and the gaming-table. 

So niuch for censure. — Were I to comment 
upon all that has pleased me in this little work, 
a quire of paper would be limit too narrow ; 
and, with a violent cough, and inflamed lungs, I 
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must not indulge my recollections too lavidilj.* 
Adieu! 
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Court Dewks, Esq. 

lichfidd, April 9, 1788. 

I HAVE sbccve and frequent pleasure in re- 
flecting that your long journey is not likely to be 
|n vain, respecting die interestbg purpose for 
which it was undertaken. As it happ^ied, yoa 
hardly need to have run away from the hybonal 
rigours. It has been with us the mildest winter 
since that for which I paid my acknowlec^oaoei^ 
in verse to the sun. 

You will for my sake, be kindly glad^ that mj 
dearest father yet exists, and that one apoplectic 
fit has been the only alarm he gave us dirough 
the winter. My inflammatory cough has also 
very civilly absented itself; and I have endeavour-' 
ed to follow your good advice, which, by t>bsenr' 
ing, we may live so many more years, widiout 
growing older by their addition ; but I find it 
easier to prevail on myself to anticipate the tardy 
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dawn of the dreary mornings, than on our ser- 
vants to give me the comfortable means of en- 
livening their darkness. 

Within these six weeks, Mr has piqued 

me s^in into a suspension of our correspon- 
dence. If there had been any moderation in his 
attentions, he has wit enough to have made me 
sorry. 

One of his last packets inclosed a letter from 
a friend, dated Rome. It describes that ever-in- 
teresting city, and its environs, with an animated 
accuracy, that places me in one of their highest 
elevations, and shews me the reUcs of ancient 
magnificence ; her splendid modem palaces — the 
inunense plain that spreads so wide around her ; 
and, amidst her distant and mountainous horizon, 
the Soracte, immoi-talized by Horace, in full 
view, and white with the snows he describes. 

When I read of your purposed tour to Ma- 
drid and Valladolid, I felt that thrill, which, from 
the operation of enthusiasm upon associated ideas, 
brings water into the eyes, and which I have of- 
ten seen you feel. Few sensations are so plea- 
sant. Of these thrills of sensibility, I hope you 
will have many, as you journey onward, to re- 
ward the fatigues and inconveniencies of the ex- 
pedition. 
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Mr Ha^ey has seldom recehed ao hi^jbta or 
more delici^ compliment^ dian that coov^ b 
your mamier of inquiring after him. I beanl 
from him lately ; he is wdl, but q>eak8 not of 
any literary work upon the anvil ; yet, as be tdk 
me, he writes very few letters. I conclude Aere 
is one ; a genius, creative and facile as hi^ ctf- 
not slumber in the plenteous leisure of his cboseo 
retirement. 

Curiosity to see die Pageant of mock justice 
in Westminster-Hall, drew him to town fori 
short time. Mine is but little swakeaed ov&^ 
fuss, parade, and national expence of this un- 
meaning scrutiny* Justice has nodiing to W 
from the flames of senatorial pbilif^Mcs, that vt 
kindled on every side of the accused ; but is '^ 
the vanity of die incendiaries, over the brigbtnc^ 
of their oratoric blaze, it is not so with then) I" 
diat vanity has much to hope from a theme so 
fruitful in pathos and in horror. 

This trial prevents the Abbey music dib year. 
So iuadequately are the performers rewarded; 
that most of them will be glad. Mr Saville^^^ 
over the idea of being, in consequence^ at Ubert; 
to pay his devoirs to Flora, dimqg die weeks ^ 
which she holds her courts of vernal prep^a^^ 
well knowing, that when they are duly attended; 
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she is as bountiful of her gems, as the Cecilia 
would have been niggardly with her guineas. He 
is much flattered by your kind remembrance. His 
daughter's concert-room, to the profits of which 
you so kindly contributed, was very full, — ^her 
own performance that evening sweet and ap- 
plauded. 

Last week, your friend, Mr Crowe, and my 
friend, Mr Whalley, took the literaiy field, much 
to the honour of both. Mr C/s Lewesdon Hill 
is in blank-verse, and often wears the Shake- 
spearean, and often the Miltonic air ; and also 
brea^es no inconsiderable portion of theii' charm- 
ing Spirit ; but I am talking to you of a work 
with whidi you are, probably, perfectly acquaint- 
ed. He was so good to send me a Lewesdon. 
In my letter of thanks, I ventured to express the 
admiring esteem in which I held his muse. I 
wish he may not feel a little scholastic scorn over 
the presumption of such praise. 

And now, ere I say adieu, I must fight you a 
litde more upon the old ground. I feel a zeal, 
something like that of patriotism, for the honour 
of my own times, since I also feel assured, that 
their claim to poetic splendour transcends that of 
apy former period. What you say, however, is 
perfecdy just about the lack of poetic patronage. 
In that respect, but fu that obIj, is our age les^ 
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Augustan than that of Anne. But impartU 
comparison can demonstrate, that all sort of fine 
writing is in much greater abundance. Peifaa^ 
that very abundance forms the chief reason why 
genius is so much less distinguished than it wis 
jn those days. Its radiant lif^tB, running into 
confluence, are not so conspicuous as when they 
were fewer in number. Tlie times of Swift and 
Pope had no lyric poet Ours have four voy 
resplendent ones, Collins, Gray, Mascm, and War- 
ton. One of those four, considering the supeii- 
ority of his subjects to those of Pindar, and the 
at least equality of his imagery and numbers, may 
fairly be styled the greatest lyrist the world hai 
produced. Shenstone excelled all his rivals ib 
the pastoral walk. In professed satire, we have a 
Juvenal and an Horace in Churchill and Jcbxh 
son ; since, though die former was Johnson's 
model, the polished el^ance of his verse is Ho- 
ratian ; while a new species of satire, in the he- 
roic epistles of Mason, has perhaps hit the true 
tone of satire better than any of them. In blank- 
verse, Cowper disputes the palm with Thomson 
in his descriptions ; with Young, in the nervous 
rage of moral philippics. Surely Mr Hayley's 
verse breathes a more creative and or^nal ge- 
nius, than even the brilliant Pope, who excels 
him in nothing but in the high and laboured po- 
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lish of his enchanting numbers ; while Mr H/s 
prose has the ease and wit of Addison^ with much 
more strength and spirit. Amidst all Johnson's 
faults, the greatness of his abilities has amazed 
and dazzled the whole literai7 world. Then, what 
a mine of original wit are the writings of Sterne i 
How brilliant in that property the comedies of 
Hayley and Sheridan ! To the names of all these 
eminent men, that have adorned the last half cen- 
tury, we may add those of Akenside, Lyttleton, 
Seattle, Langhome, Dr Warton, Holme, Jeph- 
son, Jemingham, Owen, Cambridge, Whalley, 
and our new star, Mr Crowe, to say nothing of 
our many Sapphos to the single one of Pope's 
time. — Surely, surely you are prejudiced against 
our day a little, after the manner in which Lord 
Shaftesbury was prejudiced against his, who as- 
serts, in the Characteristics, that the period which 
you call transcendent, was wholly barren ot ge- 
nius and wit. 

And now for closing this voluminous epistle. 
May the eyes for which it is intended shine up- 
on its blotted pages in the serene light of health 
and cheerfulness ! — ^Yours. 
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M188 Scott. 

Lichfield, April IS, 1788. 

Alas! dear Mias Scott^ (for I must write to 
you once more ere you reajgn diat name whidi I 
have long valued) my heart sympathizes with joe 
in the mournful sense of privation resulting fipom 
the total dissolution of tl^ ^lial ties. Mine yet 
gjubsist; but it is by so attenuated a thread, UtaX I 
live in houriy apprehension of ^sl^edding hopekn 
tears for the Jqss of one of the sweetest and most 
interesting satis&ctions the human bosom can feeL 

I shall be gli|^ to learn that a new aituatHNiy 
new ifaresj^new duties, l^ve combiped to occupy 
your mind, and to leave it less leisure for unavaii- 
ii^ regrets. I dare assure myself Mr Taylor will 
make you akind husband* His fine understanding 
and strict piety are guan^itees. for your fiiture 
peace ; his temper had severe trials in the sacri- 
fices you made of his happiness to the surely un- 
reasonable opposition of a parent. Your health 

has doubtless suffered much from the conflicts 

• « 

you endured — and we may hope much amend- 
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ment in that important source of comfort from 
their cessation; while the doubts you have felt 
and expressed for your happiness as a wife, in- 
crease my trust x>n that head. Disappointment 
is a prime source of the woes of wedlock. Dan* 
gerous are those partial hopes and dependencies 
which frail mortality can so seldom fulfil. 

I begin to be impatient for your poem on the 
sacred character of the Messiah. Need I say 
with what preseotim^Bts in its fovour I shall open 
the leaves f 

No, dear Miss Scott^ I shall not be in London 
this long tim^ There is ^o leaving my dearest 
fether ; andshould h^.soon bid me an eternal fare- 
well^ I could no^ quit licbfield till I had settled 
my little household in sm habitation better suited 
to my fortune and my singleness, which would be 
much out of their place in a palace. But never 
can any other home be dear to me as this. No 
local attachment coin be tnor^ passionate than 
mine to these wall^ and bowers that seem to 
wear the resemblance, and breathe the spirit of all 
that I have loved. Adieu. 
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Miss Weston. 

JAchfield, April. 15, 17B8. 

YouB l^tier, dear Sophia, is foil of entertam- 
iog matter, adorned with the wonted grace and 
▼ivacity of your style. For the paym^it of suck 
debts our little city is not responsible. 

I ought, however, to speak to you of an extra- 
ordinary Being who ranged amongst us durk^ the 
winter, since he bears your name amongst us htde 
folk, I mean, for he was by no means calculated 
to the meridian of our pompous gentry ; tkot]^, 
could he once have hemk received into tiieir cir- 
cle, they would perhaps have endured his ^uie 
and his profession, and half forgive the superioii- 
ty of his talents, in consideration of his extr^ne 
fondness for every game at cards, and of his being 
an admirable whist-player. 

The profession of this personage is music^ Ch^ 
ganist of Solihull in Warwickshire; in middle 
life; his height and proportion mighty slender, 
and well enough by nature, but fidgeted and 
noddled into an appearance not over preposses- 
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sing ; nor are his sharp features and very sharp 
little eyes a ^hit behind them in quizzity. Then 
he is drest — ^ye gods^ how he is drest ! — in a sal- 
mon-coloured coat, sattin waistcoat, and small- 
clothes of the same warm aurora-tint ; his violent- 
ly protruded chitterlin, more luxuriant in its quan- 
tity, and more accurately plaited than B. B/s it- 
self, is twice open hemmed. 

That his capital is not worth a single hair he 
laments with a serio-comic countenance, that 
would make a cat laugh — and, in that ingenuous- 
ness with which he confesses all his miserable 
vanities, as he emphatically calls them, he tells us 
that he had frizzed off the scanty crop three thou- 
sand years ago. 

- This loss is however supplied by a wig, for the 
perfection of which he sits an hour and half 
every day, under the hands of the frizzeur, that it 
may be plumed out like a pigeon upon steady and 
•sailing flight-^-and it is always powdered with 
marechall^ 
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^ Sweet to the sense, imd yellow to tbe sight' 



A hat furiously cocked and pinched, too small in 
the crown to admit his head, sticks upon the ex- 
tremest summit of the fidl-winged caxon. 
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His voice lias a •cnumel-loiie — his aiticttlatki 
18 bmried, his accenldistbguiabed by Steffordihoe 
proviDciaUly ; and it is difficult to stand his boi 
with any discipline of feature. He talks dovi 
the hottis^ but knows nothing of their flij^; eo 
centricin that rei|iecty and Paniaasian m his cos- 
tempt of the precision of eating-tunes as Joimsoi 
himself. 

Now look on theodier side the medal. Be 
wit, inteUigence^ and poetic genius ave 9/jsm 
and his taste and real accuracy in criticism eoabk 
him to cut the rich oie they produce brilliant 

He knows of every body^ and has read even 
thii^. With a wonderfully retentive m«B(»y, aod 
fiuniliar with the principles of all the sciences, to 
conversation is as instructive as it is amusing; for 
his ideas are always uncommon and strikii^ ei- 
ther from absolute or^inaUty, or from new and 
happy combination. « 

His powers of mimickry, bothip singing aod 
speaking, are admirable. Nobody tells a hu- 
morous story better ; but, in narrating interesdug 
facts, his comments, though always in themselves 
worth attention, often fatigue by their plenitude, 
and by the suspense in which we are held con- 
ceming.the princ^ml events. 

The heart of diis ingenious and oddly com* 
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pounded beings is open, ardent^ and melting as 
even female-tenderness ; and we find in it a scru- 
pulous veracity, and an engaging dread of being 
intrusive. He has no vices, and much active vir- 
tue. For these good dispositions, he is greatly 
respected by the genteel families round Solihull, 
and (for his comic powers doubtless) his society 
is much sought after by them. 

Hither while he staid in Lichfield did he often 
come. Indeed I found myself perpetually se- 
duced, by his powers of speedii^ time, to give up 
more of that fast-fleeting possession to him than I 
could conveniently spare. 

Our first interview proved, by mistake, embar- 
rassing and ridiculous. Mr Dewes being upon a 
visit to me, he and I were soberly weighing, in 
our respective balances, the quantity of genius 
that enriched the reign of Anne, and the Uberal 
portions of it that our own times may boast. 

It was evening, the grey hour, that '' flmgs half 
an image on the straining sight." Comparing the 
dead and the living, by other light than that of 
candles, we had not called for them. 

In bolts our servant Edward, who had seen as 
indistinctly as I was about to see. '' Madam, 
here's young Mr Wcfston.*' — ^*' Indeed P exclaim* 
ed I, and starting up, rushed towards the person^ 
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age wbo followed him, crying oat, ^ dear Joel 
amvasdyglad to see you." — *' My nune is Je&esfk 
Weston, Madam.'' The devil it is, thoi^ I, 
for the voice, and the accompanyii^ wi%g^e wkk 
which he bowed very low, were not our Joei 
voice or bow. 

'' Lord bless me, Sir,** said I, drawing t>ack, '^ I 
have a friend of your name, for whom, in tb 
dusky hour, I took you.** He then told me tht 
he had lately passed an evening vrith Mr SaviDe, 
who had kindly assured him I should pardon m 
intrusion which had been the wish of years. 

From diat period, October last, Weston bas 
been much in Lichfield, where genius and merit 
are, to the generality of its inhabitants, as dustis 
the balance against inferior station and exterior 
inelegance. Yet within these walls, and at our 
dieatre, this finical but glowing disciple of ^ 
muses, passed many animated hours. 

He has the theatric mania upon him, in all its 
ardour. The inclosed very ingenious prologue 
he taught Eloxwell, who has a fine person sod 
harmonious voice, to speak very delightfully. 

I by no means think with you on the gen^ 
abuse of the higher powers of mind, or respecting 
their provmg injurious to the happiness of their 
possessor. I have generally, though not always, 
found, that where there b most genius there is 
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most goodness ; and the inexhaustible sources of 
delight that, closed to common understandings, 
are open to elevated ones, must inevitably tend to 
give them a superior degree of happiness. 

Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides has been long 
too much my admiration, in point of elegance, for 
me to think with you, that the letters from Scot- 
land, in Mrs Piozzi's publication, however charm- 
ing, are to be named with it in the strength or in 
graces of style. 

So Miss P can now say with Eloisa — 

^ Rise Alps between us, and whole oceans roll." 

May the heroic spirit of this enterprize be as 
much for her happiness as it is to her honour ! — 
Adieu. 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

lAchJield; April 17, 1788. 

Thank you, my dear bard, for a letter whose 
kindness in some degree recompensed its long 
delay ; while, for your exceedingly kind endeavours 
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to gratify the almost sole surviriiig wiah of my 
poor fadier's hearty mine pajs 70a mcknowMgC' 
ments upon which Inere are no r^tetfid dnnr- 
backs. 

My ingenious and Yery learned cor r espooto 
Mr DeweS) is upon the Continent for bis hethk. 
In his last letter he thus asks after one Gf oar 
mutual acquaintance, and yoursdf. I transcrfte 
this mquiring pastege, because I Aink it pays ose 
of those just and delicate complimetits to yov 
genius, not less wordiy of it than higfaowrolooreii 
or more laboured eulogiums. — *' I am concenied 
as a friend, to hear of the wel&re of Mr Dei, 
and, as an Englishman, of that of Mr ISLuylej^ 
mention them both when you write.^ 

We have here two young poets, one the second 
son of a gentleman of family, and of die name o( 
Lister, lately settled in this city, the other of an of- 
ficer, called Cary, living at Sutton Coldfield. Hidr 
age equal, just turned fifteen — dieir attacJmiest 
and delight in each other generously enthusiastic. 

They received their last three years* instnictioo 
from an ingenious schoolmaster at Sutt<Mi; though 
Cary is now removed to Birmingham school, pre- 
vious to his going to the imiversity. lister, 00 
account of an unfortunate hesitation in his speed; 
which forbids the pursuit of an oratoric profession, 
b placed with our eminent banker, Mr Cobb. 
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They have purmed iheir studies with emulatiye 
ardour, and after havingi for some time past> 
amused themsdves, in the recesses of the schooir 
hours, with trandating Moschus, Bion, and Ho- 
race, into English verse, they now write ordinal 
odes, and also sonnets, upon the Miltonic model ; 
and with success diat& quite miraculous ii| years 
soblossommg. 

If you looked into the last Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, you saw a sonnet of Cary's addressed to your- 
self, lister wrkes very sweetly for such a youth, 
but I think Cary's vein the richer. I inclose sp^ 
cimens of each. 

In the course of last summer, Cary wrote an 
irr^ular ode to Lord Heathfield, after the man- 
ner of Horace's panegyrics upon the heroes of his 
day. Like them, it contains some very poetic 
passages, and the numbers are uniformly harmo- 
nious ; but, like diem also, beii^ without plsoi, 
and the allusions, as theirs, rather shadowy than 
distinct, it interests only those few readers who 
feel delight in observing how early it is possible 
to be a master of numbers, and to catch a portion 
of the Horatian spirit. 

His sonnets are more perfect of their kind — 
and must, I should imagine, please every reader 
who can be pleased widi any poetry. Their easy 
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yet turns trimgtfiwfi tbe strict laws of that nei 
sum, sdBeientlj refiites the idle aasertieB,tbit^ 
fitunale sonnets suit not the gBUos of oar h 

gittge. 
If that assertion is grounded upon die Frsc 

and Italian having a jbmA gteater mrie^ tb 
ours of similar terminations, that reason siiliti^ 
against using rhymes at all; while Johasoo^J^ 
Imow, fisncied that blank verse did not becoo 
the Ei^lish muse. It is ray (pinion that sk^ 
the power of looking graceful in eveiy posU 
dress, and almost equally so in alL 

Accustomed to contemplate the lovely inii^ 
of poedy, I am afraid Lister will be soon «^ 
with the perpetual sight of our sov^rdga W 
phiz in a pair of scales. He may hereafter, P\ 
probably, reproach the muse somewhat in Cot 
le/s manner; when he says to her, 

^' To all tite porti of honour, and of gain, 

I often steer my coarse in vain, 
Thy gale comet crom, and driyet me back agaia; 
' ThooAackenestallmyoenresofiBdnitiy, 

By making tbem so oft to be 
Hie tinkling strii^ of tby loose minstrelsy.*' 



That ingenious Being, whom the muses coode' 
9cended to visit in a saw-pit, the sometime car- 
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penter^ now joint-master of a cotton-mill^ passed 
a week here lately ; the mommgs of which we 
devoted to poetic studies^ and the evenings to the 
sttblime" music of Handd, through the energetic 
tones of Giovanni^ and the melting notes of hb 
daughter. 

' The mechanical genius and industry of diis 
bard of the Peak mountain^ have procured him 
more of life's solid good than he was likely to 
have obtained from the nymphs who gilded his 
day-dreams. 

He lately wrote the inclosed verses (printed in 
die Sheffield newspapers) to promote the interest 
of a brother genius^ now stricken in years, and 
whose ardent pursuit of the sciences cost him his 
eye-sight. An intention so benevolenti adorned 
with so pleasing an effluence of Aonian inspira- 
tiouy will^ I dare believe^ make them acceptable 
to you. 

As to Giovanni taking a pupil : he is often 
called away from Lichfield to distant concerts ;— 
his vicarial stewardship takes up so much of his 
time when he is here ; and in its recesses, he is 
80 absorbed by his attention to Flora, that his own 
Elizabeth has not half the number of lessons she 
oi^ht to have. 

I can recommend Giovanni as a friend, as a 
critic in fine writing — as a sublime performer in 
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hit own profession ; as m botanist, a florist, indi 
mechanic ; — bat not as a mastef — since^ dtougk 
few are better qualified to tOMrh, jet an impttiaMX 

ci temper makes dutt employment so itkane, 
diat things, not half so materiid as the duly hr 
mm, seem to him sufficient reasons for postpooni 
it from day to day ; often tfarougb elapongireeb 
«--lie and his dauf^ter desire to join my p^ 
dear M fridier, and myself, in afiectioiitte l^ 

spects. 

It rejoices me that you are able to range thW 
the sweetest bowers ifa the world, and to ascefli 
and descend your airy hill, with tfie streogtb ^ 
readiness of former. years. The Muses v^^ 
hope and trust, companicms of your way; andM 
tere long, the poetic world will be yet furdiereB' 
ridied by the glowing fruits of those blest p^* 
«Dibulation8-*Adieu! I inclose this letter tooor 
benevolent friend, vihom I do not love die ^ 
for receiving letters frt>m Eartham in such ex0 
frequ^icy. Your's, &€• 
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LETTER XVIII. 

Mrs Kkowleb. 

Lichfield, Jpril 20, 1788. 

The date of your last letter, dear Mrs Kiiowles, 
safficiently proves me the busiest of all creatures, 
of whose busmess there are no ostensible proofs. 
And now bdiold me^ about to conunence the pay« 
naent of my long debt, by a renewal of former 
diiding. I entreat you not to expect that mock 
modesty can ever pass muster with me from your 
pen. 

You have perhaps forgotten that you reproached 
me in your letter, now before me, with partiality 

in classing you and Mrs in Ae same scale 

of wit and intellect. Her letters are lively, bril- 
liant ; yet, either my taste has no accuracy, or she 
is the complimented in that classification. In 
languages she is more learned, I grant — ^but I, 
who from long observation imagine myself justi- 
fied in b^ieving that the English is sufficient to 
cultivate the understanding, as high as it is possi- 
ble to be cultivated, think not much of that ad^^ 
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Ttntage. It not our own language a mailei ta; 
to all sciences and arts? — and was not one of tk 
greatestyif not the veiy greatest gemaa diewoiU 
has produced, unlearned, accorcfing to the csn- 
mon, but ccnmipted sense of the wmAi Mn 

has pf ih a pa as wmA wit as anybody ;— to 

she has not so much efflorescence of fancy, do- 
quence, clearness and depth in the reasoniBl 
powers, as M. Knowles. Maria, thou knowest 
this — and hast nerer, in thy secret bewt, fA 

Mrs , accomplished as she is, diy superiorii 

the order of ingenious being. Therefore is it dut 
I am half as much vexed at die fibs of diy bioni- 
litjr, as I dioukl be at those fid>ricated by tbeeinr; 
of others, in degradation of thy tidents. 

And now, what say you to the last publicatioB 
of your other sister-wit, Mrs Piozzi ? It is weB 
that she has had the good nature to extract almo^ 
all the corrosiv^e particles from the old growler^' 
letters. 

By means of hm* benevolent chemistry, these 
efiiisions of that expamdve, but gloomy »f^^ 
taste more oily and sweet dian one conM ba^ 
imagined possible. To my taste, howeva*, tbt 
sweetness is mawkidily luscious. A goieral n- 
pidness pervades has coaxing, which proves ho^ 
little it was the natural language of an beart^ 
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whic^ seenSy at. its very creatioD, to have been 
steeped in soiliiiew. 

But love is the great softener of savage dbpo<* 
pitions. Johnson had always a metap^sic pa»* 
aion for one princess or other — first, the rustic 
Lucy Porter, before he married her nauseous tno- 
ther ; — nlBxt, the handsome, but haughty Molly 
Aston ; — ^next, the sublimated, methodistic Hill 
Boothby, v«rho read her bible in Hebrew ; — and, 
lastly, the more charming Mrs Thrale, with the 
beauty of the first, the learning of the second, and 
with more wit than a bushel of such sinners and 
such saints. 

It is ridiculously diverting to see the old ele- 
phant forsaking his nature before these prin* 

CeoBCO } 

*' To maike them mirth use all bis mi^t, and wreath 
His mighty form disportiog.** 

This last and long-enduring passion for Mrs 
llirale was, however, composed equally perhaps 
of cupboard-love, Platonic love, and vanity 
tickled and gratified from mom to night by in- 
cessant homage. Hie two first ingredients are 
certainly oddly heterogeneous ; but Johnson, in re- 
ligion and politics, in love and in hatred, in truth 
and folsehood, was composed of such opposite 
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b tbe hmnaii miod. This is ike m—ott wAkj kk 

am mtw weary ct lilkiDg^ iiiiiin^ 

•boata 



Not oae^ Imt 9II iimlfinirt epilone.* 

Whojearned after aScotish ku^, yet detested tk 
Scotish nation^ who wor8hip|>ed the mooardii^ 
claims and despised the parental ones ; who, haS: 
ing dissenters of all denominations^ held 1^ tk 
writings of Clarke and the life of Watts as mo- 
deb of perfection ; who has declared^ in his Bl^ 
selas, that to write poetry well is the coosiuniBite 
perfection of human intellect; yet speaks^inhb 
Lives of the Poets^ with contempt of almost evei; 
individual who has excelled in that art; whoi^ 
jected, as infamous, the most prudent and neoo- 
sary evasions in matters of fieu:t ; yet scrupled not 
to deny things he knew to be true, if they made 
for the honour of others ; who gave his goods t» 
feed the poor, yet burnt towards reputation in the 
lust of hatred ; and, finally, who worshipped God 
as Indians worship the devil. 

I dare say you think with me, that the princess's 
letters are very superior to those of her preceptor, 
except the letters from Scotland ; where^ getting 
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off his kneesy he walks tall^ and is bimself, often 
his best self. He is himself also, his worst de<- 
testable self, in the instance of his envy re- 
corded in the snpplem^atary observations ajt the 
close of the CDrrei^ndenceT---vrfi6n he opposed 
D. Ganick's admission mto the literary club, 
threatened to black-ball him, and, in an infamou»- 
ly reflecdag couplet, classes hb cdd friood, the 
compaaion of his youlh, h» fellow-voyager in die 
untiried depths of fortune-making ;-r^ man so ge- 
nerally jcespected, originally so much his superior 
in birth and station, ranks him with gamesters and 
fim^ ! ! ! — ^while, with hypocritic cant, he seeks to 
veil this rancour, by professing personal esteem 
for his little Davy, as he called him. Then, what 
r^ht had a man, who wrote a play for the stage, 
to avow contempt for the theatric prdfession ? 

You have marked hb kindness to his native 
city, in- the intellectual night with which he has 
overwhelmed her : 

^ Tby hand^ great Anarch, leb the cnrtam &11, 
And universal daikness coyers alL*' 

I feel myself indebted to Mrs Piozzi for escaping 
a more peculiar destiny than that of being enve- 
loped in the general fog. Chafing him, as I 
used to do, like a hunted boar at bay, with m^ 
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pnuMS <tf odier wrkm, I ahrsjrs knew he M 
me in spite of his coeziiig epithets. 

Not undefftiiid Mrs Cobb's complimeit ■ 
compuing 700 toabnik4nll! F7! wfaittW 
ard does dns smie mock-modesty make of w 
celebrated M. Knowles; or radier wbat a jesiit, 
wkddog and catdiing, with infinite adrcMtiiea,ii 
false interpretation. In calling Mrs Knowlat 
bank-bill, is it not saying diat ererybody isitiilf 

to accept her i 

Obsenrbg that you see me, b your mind''^ 
surroonded with the luxury of ingenious sooetjt 
surely you forget where it is my fate to reside-^ 
few there are here, except Giovanni, who ««• 
awakened to mental intelligence, unless it t^ 
through the lips of celebrated strangers ; for if » 
uncelebrated Shakespeare ware todescend amosp' 
us, the generality of them would not know to 
firom a Quarles or a Buny an ; while even, from ** 
most celebrated, were they to live her^ our h** 
and gentlemen would soon turn away their strtu*- 
ed and aching eyes. 

Giovanni has of late years been so absorbed » 
his attention to Flora, not the Flora Anglica, ^^ 
the Flora Mundi, that, except at dinner, he is n^ 
more to be seen within these walls during # 
light hours, than a certain bird, who has not ^ 
honour of resembling him much in any other f^^ 
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eubr^ could be met with on an open plain smote 
by the summer's sun. 

Ingenious strangers^ however, are frequently 
intrt)ducing tbemselTes, as they pasd our thorough- 
fare city. Last Summer gave me the pleasure of 
your friend, the young philosopher's company, an 
whole evening. I mean Mr Christie. I did not 
then know that he had 4he honour of your ac- 
quaintance; but I learned it from a very charm- 
ing letter since received from him. The manner 
of his mentioning this acquisition, is pretty good 
acquittal for me of partiality in classing you in- 
tellectually with the Aspasia of our late over- 
grown Pericles. 

What you tell me of — *8 apparently different 
opinion of magnetism in town, from that which 
he professed here, surprises me not. 

While totally stupid and uninformed people, 
blind to reason, and callous to demonstration, re- 
fuse to recede an inch from opinions which they 
have once maintained, the half-ingenious, ambi- 
tious of ranking in the scientific class, and secretly 
conscious' of standing on quick-sands, cling to eve-' 
ry one's elbow whom they know to be on terra-' 
firma. 

Christie's mind is stronger, and better furnished 
at nineteen, than R — ^'s could be were he to pass 
a Methusalem length of existence in talking and 
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writing about the pomrs wood propertittQ 
ture^ and tbe discoferies of aciance. 

So tbe brilliant Sopbia is coaaaiaKed 
kxiian. Yoa and Ab will, I hope, oftea 
now diat you aie in eadi odiera sphere 
tiaction. There is powerful nu^fnerism o 

sides. 

I am glad to hear yowr George is wdl, «ik» 

sdentific ambitioii; it is die beat terrene ^ 
tion in tbe mind of a wealthy youtii. 

Oratoiy is sportii« nice fire-works in W* 
minsterJudl ; heating her furnace of J^ 
pure hotH-but Hastings will walk *«^ *\ 
as old Shadrach, and his cousins of the Mo^ 
and Abednego family, Clive, Sykes, and H^ 
bold. 

Those at the hebn, that, from time to tiiBe,i>^ 
vest frail mortals with the power of wadinf^ 
gold and gems through human blood, taket^ 
against the hour of their being called overt"^ 
coals, to provide them vrith a jerkin of the «** 
tos material. Adieu. Tour's foithfuUy* 
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LETTER XIX. 

Geobge Harbinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, April 25, 1788. 

Look at the date of the inclosed letter. It 
will fliiew you, thut no friend of later years has a 
right to reproach my silence, since that letter re- 
plies to one which I rec^ved from Mrs Knowles, 
last Christinas-day, with whom I have maintain- 
ed the most intimate conhection from my earliest 
yoilth. No shade of chi^rin ever passed over 
our amity ; yet are we each of high and indepen- 
dent spirit, and by no means see evety object of 
genius, literature, and conduct, in the same light. 
But then, we hold our minds open to convic- 
tion ; and neither of us fancy that greater and 
wiser people than ourselves must necessarily have 
violated that greatness and that wisdom, when* 
ever they acted, or spoke, or wrote contrary to 
^ur ideaJa of '^ the first good, first perfect, and 
first fiur.'' 

When Catiline said, that to like the same 
thills constituted friendship, he could not mean 
ibat perfect coincid^ce which never really ex- 
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isted between two hitman beings ; and ivfaidi i^ 
through pusillanimous affectation, it appears to ex- 
ist, must give to the social intercourse^ wh^hff 
by the fire-side, or on paper, the tediousness of 
solitude. Meanmg no more, by his observatkn, 
than a general congeniality of tastes and tesft- 
mentS; 1 am inclined to be of his opinuxi^ jn- 
supposing that there is honesty of heart on Mi 
sides; without which, the characters of fiiesl- 
ship are written in sand, amidst eveiy pomUt 
congeniality of pursuits. 

. If certain flattering declarations in your hst 
bad any ground of probability, and diance aoi 
inclination bad inmeshed you and me in the o- 
extricable net, we must have been better ha* 
moured than dear * Old Sublimity and wife, b 
the days of Cromwell and Charles^^ if we had not 
soon scrambled as for asunder as that same set 
would permit ; for, it must be confessed, we 
do see a few things in strangely differii^ l^fs. 
Politics, however, could not have been a source 
of dispute, if, indeed, you »re a staundi wh^, for I 
love not toryism of any spedes. Pray, recollect, 
friend of mine, who art so given to use the wont 
insist, that toryism may pervade verbal opinioiis 
as well as political ones ; and that all onr coo- 

• MOtoo. 
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tests have been not widi my opinion s^ainst 
yours ; but^ inferred bom tbeir practice^ the opi- 
nion of many ingenious again9t that of one inge- 
nious person. 

Your friend's letter is very animated. I love 
every species of enthusiasm ; but a noble mind 
loses ground with me a little^ when I see it em^ 
ploy its enei^es upon the arts, while they slum* 
ber fastidiously over the higher exertions of in-^ 
tellect 

This observation refers to the glow over the 
statue of Apollo, in a former letter of his; a 
glow which I have never seen from his p^i ov^ 
any poet of any age or country. Pamting and 
statuary are imitations — ^poetry is creation ; and 
when she ^' gives to airy nothings a local habitat 
tion and a name/' and that in her happiest man- 
ner, there must be some defect in the understand- 
ing, if it pays not its first and most ardent devo- 
tion at her shrine. However^ 1 wish success to 
this gentleman's benevolent exertions, and fair 
befol your eloquence to speed it ! 

If I had leisure for the muses, which I have 
not, — if I had spirits, which I have not, to en« 
counter the solicitudes of publication ; — and if I 
thought, which I do not, that poetry could have 
any influence upon our s^iators to induce them to 
espouse the cause of liberty and mercy, in behalf 
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of lihe negroes, I wooU deidaiid if Africt Itts n 
benefoleot gearat f «-if ber b^iaphs aod ker nf& 
gods are all besmeared widi blood! I wmU 
nake tbe Naiads of Niger and Gamtna comolfli 
of ifae binnan goie wUch pollutes dieir m^es. 
I would trj if I could not nmmn^ out wsc 
black muses, some sooty graces, to sit upcs (^ 
topmost stone of an bigh Afiican momi^^ 
tening to die groans of a dumsadd natSooi i 
would make an execration from a sable rivcrf' 
to a diip loaded witb slaves, crammed tegeA^ 
in its boM, whose groans and cries shoidd, at* 
tervals, like tbe sound of die death-bell is Ibr 
son's beautiful Elegy on Lady Co^raitry, iutefff^ 
die eiecration, or be a kmd of retumiag (i^ 
to it 

That execration should be sometime ^ ^ 
Roman augur's to the legions of Crassus. ^ 
would cM upon die Genius of England to i«- 
member what lustre die inq>roved humanity ^ 
buildii^ hospitals, &c. has cast aixNmd his civic 
crown, and conjure him, by casting away ibetr 
Img, and hidierto indissdable chain, from tbens- 
ked savage, toiling for him beneath torrid soo^^ 
open a prospect of golden days to come, 

<* Where the swart negroei, 'mtd their pahny grovflii ^ 
Might quaft' the citron juice^ and woo their sable lov^ 
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Were I to write a poem on this popular sub* 
jecty it would be on somewhat of the above plan ; 
but the want of time, spurits, and faith, are in the 
opposite scale, and my sooty muses and graces 
kick the beam. How should the solemn mourn- 
ers march through the gates of my versifying re- 
gion, since neither leisure, vivacity, or hope, are 
at hand to open them ? 

Adieu! — May you never experience the ab* 
sence of those gentlewomen-ushers to wit-making, 
verse-making, or love-making ! 
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Mrs Stokes. 

Lichfield, April 30, 1788. 

I trust we shall not be less sincere friends 
for the inevitable seldomness of our epistolary in^ 
tercourse ; that, if we complain, it will be of the 
complication of our eraf^oyments ; and if we re- 
proach, that we shall reproach only the shortness 
of the day. 

Much am I gratified by the wish you express 

VOL.11. H 
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dat we may somelfaiies meely as we ymKf 
down the irale of life. Such meetiop must be 
ever delightfiil to me. My wand^nngB tkoQ^k 
the pleasant paths which led to m j finendsi bve, 
through life, as you know,, been, much restraoeJ 
by the filial bands ; and now those bands aiebe- 
come stronger than ever^by his weakness tovkm 
they bind me. 

The circumstanoe of your* having once con- 
versed with Mr Butt, beneath this roof, bd is- 
deed escaped me ; but my conviction was perfed 
that you would all four be delightful acquintioDsto 
each other. I might travel far ere I should p 
so interesting a part6 quarr£. 

Miss ■ has lately favoured me with l(^ 
and very amusing letters. She is a good deal n 
public, and much in literary parties, to which sin 
has been introduced by her former acquaiutaoo 
with Mrs Piozzi^ Mrs Siddons, and the Gif^ 
heads, and by my efforts to draw her and Mu 
Williams together. Though her readii% hss ^ 
been very deep, or very general, and though I ^ 
not think she discriminates accurately in mm^^ 
genius, yet her vivacity^ her wit, a^d die gracefi 
flow of an eloquence so ilatiictd to her, ^^ 
enable her to support her part in such couTfirsi 
lions with considerable eclat; unless, fiadisg ^ 
own taste pall, as I have often seen it.do^i'f ' 
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terary conversation, shesbould, after a whiles lose 
part of her desire to please, and with it a >et 
greater degree of the power of pleasing. 

J tremble for the temptations to elegant dress 
and expensive amusements, which must assail her 
on every hand. God forgive the sin, if a sin it is, 

of wishing cross and stupid Madam V in a 

world, where she must acquire, or soon be expel- 
led, better sense and better temper. I do be* 
lieve the thus emancipated would put on the bril* 
liant fetters of our friend, though I could not en- 
gage that they would. not pinch him now and 
then, lis did the old ones; however, if a man must 
be galled, the smart is less painftd, and the wound 
sooner heals, that is given by polished steel than 
by rusty iron. 

I was happy to hear news from Mrs R - - , of 
the health and welfare of you and yours, more re- 
cent than that which came to me in your last let- 
ter ; but I had hoped from Mr Butt ere now, in 
his purposed visit to Lichfield, accounts of them 
more circumstantiaL But yet he comes not, — 
Why tarry his chariot wheels ? Not yet rolling 
towards us ; but soon I hope to roll. Cannot you 
and the Doctor follow their track closely f— « 
Would not the little suppers of such a party in 
our dining-room be animated, where you and I 
have so often supt pleasantly i 
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The mildnets of latt winter has, I ima^ 
been fmyourable to the extent of my poor ftdio^i 
life, that sits wavering upon his weak frame, 

« Like tiie ttaht dowB vpoQ tbe tibMe't besdy 
Which twtty breeie may put." 

Yet, how many people, in whose vdns Aeikm 
health ran with strong and flattmi^ current, live 
sunk beneath its sti^pHitiony since diey, even Aejt 
bid me not flatter myself on die subject of b 
life. 

When you present my affectionate regards t» 
Dr Stokes, present them also to Mr and X^ 
Butt ; nor neglect observbg to the latter; tbt 1 
would write to him, but for the hope of <^ 
versing with him orally, perhaps even before tliB 
letter arrives at Kidderminster — by the way, ^ 
is a noble bull; but let it pass, since it f^ 
quietly, and does not roar. But the sight of "^ 
very tail is enough to sicken one of emplo^' 
pen, which seems at present disposed to ^ 
bulb as readily as Neptune's trident made 1k^ 
Adieu i 
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LETTER XXI. 

William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 10, 1788. 

You have made my poor old father very hap« 
py, by kindly exerting yourself with oiir beloved 
Homney, to procure us the possession of that 
bighly valuable present, which the paternal eye 
longs to behold, ere its light grows too dim to 
discern the excellence of art. 



Earlier had I acknowledged the receipt of your 
kind letter, but, within this past fortnight, I have 
l»een so unwell widi a violent cough, and inflam- 
mation upon my lungs, that all the time in which 
I was able to write, has been given to letters on 
indispensable business, and to the composition of 
a sermon, requested by an ingenious young clergy- 
man of our neighbourhood, who has just taken 
orders, and who wishes to make his first essay in 
the pulpit with something of my writing. 

If I know any thing of my talents, sermonizing 
18 their fort. I have written several, and I think 
nothing of mine so good of its kind. Wherever 
I meet with oratorical prose, from the pen of 
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geniuty it is not lest deir to me than poetry. My 
imaginatioiii tfaongfa perhaps it cannot justly botst 
diat splendid origin, loves to find itself at liber- 
ty to pursue serious, pathetic, and elevated sub- 
jects, firee from the shackles of rhyme and met- 
sure. 

Tlie young bards were very happy in readag 
your indulgent mention of their writings. Nefs 
did more fervently admiring votaries bow bdoR 
your dirine. 

A female friend of mine> Miss Scott, has 'pA 
published a poem, entitled The Mesaah. Sk 
has considerable talents, and her numbers at 
easy and sweet. We have been friends and co^ 
respondents more than ten years ; though, firoa 
die remoteness of our respective homes^ we hsve 
been only once in eadi odier's company^ and dnt 
but for a single day. She is an excellent ifo* 
man. Her filial piety^has be^n exemplary. Hie 
9th of this mondi was to be her weddii^-dqf. 
The bridegroom has waited for .her, with Jaco- 
bean constancy, nearly twice sevto years ; for Ae 
would not marr^ while her i^ed mother lived, 
whose wretehed heahh demanded her veatchfiil 
and uaremitting cares* Last winter, sorrow and 
liberty csune to her at once from the grave of a 
beloved parent. 

Miss SiDott has a serious and religious mind; 
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hilt her fai& is Arianism. So also is his, to 
vhoniy I conclude, she has by this time given her 
hand ; and whose proselyte I believe she is, for 
Jier father was a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

On her lover's way through lichfield, once in 
|wo years, I have had frequent opportunities of 
conversing with him. He defends his opinions 
ably. They are those of jthe late Dr John Jebb, 
whose abilities were unquestionable ; whose man- 
ners, as an husband, a friend, and companion, 
wer^ angelically amiable ; and whose sincerity in 
his religious opii%i<His^ 

^ His downright violepce, and stonn of fortonei^ 
Did trumpet to the world.** 

' Miss Scott sent me extracts from her Messiah 
flome time since. I insinuated my apprehension, 
that the subject was not the happiest for poetry, 
vdien drai/^ out ipto historic precision ; and that 
a poem of Pope's, bearing ^t title, and already 
in possession of die general admiiiition, would 
inake against the reception of her's. I thought it 
a duty of friendship, my opinion asked, to give it 
freely. 

However, many of her literary friends, who 
had fair hopes and confidence in the place of my 
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iloubtSy have persuaded her to pdUBdi It. Tk 
poetic critic in the Moothly Review is her pe^ 
sonal friend, a circomstauce much in favour of 
her poem. For, strange as it is, every tfaof 
upon which those gentlefolks, die public cri- 
tics, frown, ** weak masters though they be,' 
sinks into a temporary oblivion, though glowkg 
with the purest fires of the muses ; sure, nideed, 
her^fter to emerge to the disgrace of dieir jod^ 
ments, and to jirove them of the never-to-be-ex« 
tinct race of Stilus. 

By the way, I am assured, that a certain fe- 
male author, of the mediocr^ order, has, in the Gi- 
tical Review, the post of censor-general of all the 
works of fancy, both in prose and verse. Indeed, 
the coldness with which Mrs Brooke's charming 
writii^ are mentioned in that work, smells sfnwg 
of rivalry. When moderately ingenious scribUen 
sit in judgment upon the works of their superiors, 
it requires great integrity of heart to do justice to 
talents that have eclipsed their own in the parti- 
cular sphere in which they wished to shine. 

Unsustained by that integrity, you generally find 
them bestowing much warmer praise upon mode- 
rate than upon sublime compositions. 

The note in Miss Scotf s poem observes, diat 
she caught the idea of her late work from a pas- 
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sage in your Essay on Epic Poetry. See how 
we little satellites move aiound you^ our Jupiter i 
Adieu ! — ^Yours, &c. 



LETTER XXII. 

Geobge Haedinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 16, 1788. 
Your pardon for having detained Mr Ir 



letter so long. The desire of not returning it in 
absolute silence, was the reason of this delay. 
Illness co-operated with indispensables to pro- 
long it. 

The destroying angel has, of late, been busy 
within the gates of our titUe city — changing the 
countenance of our neighbours and our friends, 
and hiding our acquaintance out of our sight. 

There was a startling degree of pathos in the 
selection of one of his victims. A fair, and ami- 
able young lady, only sixteen, stricken in the glow 
of her health, and in die blossom of her beauty — 
the idol of a fond mother's heart. On Thursday 
three weeks she was walking upon our public 
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walk — her eye shiniiig with healdi and sprigktt 
11608. That day week she lay a lifdess cone. 

I had an inclination to see the body— and seiei 
saw I death so divested of its horrors. Thesd 
serenity of die features made their symmetry mote 
conspicuous, and thece was a perceivable smik 
upon the lips. A luxuriant quantity of darkbair, 
which had been pinned up in papoti dunngk' 
illness, was gracefully disposed in ringlets, tht 
diaded her fair forehead, and Cell half way 
her arms, over her alabaster neck and 
The most ornamented robe of fieishion could not 
have beenbalf so advantageous to her fine fonn, 
in all its vital bloom, as was the simple eleganct 
of the ritfoud when it became a statue — a stttoei 
whose whiteness and grace seemed to vie witbtlK 
Medicean marble. 

An ingenious young diergyman. here, was to 
pfeadi Ae Sunday seven-n^t afiber this patbe^ 
fimeral. He solicited me to make his sennoo; 
and that it might be allusive to that moornfol 
circumstance; — ^but it was Whit>snnday. VncoJo^ 
ifeioB as was the effort to give a funeral oration oc 
a festival, I thought it possible to blend the 
jectB, so that they might be favourable to 
other ; observing in the course of the sermon^ 
^at it eould not be improper to view the 
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sing of that dajr's xonimemoration through an 
awful perspective, even through the valley and 
shadow of deaths whose thorny paths it can smooth, 
whose darkness it. can illuminate; that we were 
called upon to jc^oice. in it for the dead as for the 
living, since the ^uve is not for the soul, and 
since for all that gives the capacity of happiness, 
in a purer existence, we are indebted to the influ^- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. I chose the text from 
the 7th chapt^. o£ Job ^^-r^ verse than which I 
think there is nothing in Scripture more sublime. 
^ The eyes of them that have seen me, shall see 
me no more — ^thine eyes are upon me — and I am 
not." 

The young preacher spoke this oration with so- 
lemn earnestness, aod unaffected sensibility* 

While I employed myself in this mownful task, 
I sickened of the same, disease which had been 
fatal to her whose memory I was endeavouring to 
consecrate — a violent cough, and inflammation 
upon my lungs. Mine, however, wan in a much 
milder degree — ^and,. being a frequent complaint 
with me, I am not alarmed. 

So Mr se^na to think you ran a risk 

of disgusting the minister, by the virarm glow of 
your prais&^T-but if, wjiere sipeerity is not doubted, 
the ardour of deserved commendation does not 
dieer the spirit, and is not welcome to it, there 
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most be a comfortless intrenchment of ice about 
the heart. 

I seem to feel some of those cold gales bloiv- 
iDg about the integrity and the abilities which 
sustain and adorn your friend's sentim^its and 
language — but it surprises me that an Tj^IiA- 
man, writing to an Englishman, should disgrace 
his own rich language with the frippery of Frendi 
phrases. 

Mr ■■ u a yery perfect character, and one 
is inclined to worship the full of days. Adieu. 



LETTER XXm. 

William Haylet, Esq. 

Lichfield, June \, 1788. 

Indeed, dear Mr Hayley, my heart bleeds for 
the intell^ence your letter brings — mournful, bit- 
ter disappointment ! — ^I, who on this occasion 
grieve infinitely for you, grieve not inconsiderably 
for myself. I had taken the most lively interest 
in the destiny of that gallant, accomplished, grate- 
fill young ipan, whom you had so generously 
adopted, and so admirably instructed. I had 
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nourished the hope of one day being honoured 
and happy in his friendship^ through your kind 
interposition. 

Ahnost two years since he committed so pre- 
cious a freight to '^ that fatal, that perfidious 
bark T — ^Were you not alarmed by so long a si- 
lence f — ^You probably formed some method of 
accounting for it, that preserved you from the 
rack of terrified suspense ; — ^more agonizing than 
even that certainty, which, alas ! must have been * 
yours from the instant you knew how long it is 
since he sailed for England. Giovanni is not less 
shocked than myself — O ! my dear Mr H. that I 
could have been with you at Eartham, to have 
softened your griefs, by sharing them ! — ^the only 
possible consolation in so deep a sorrow. 

I once tasted this bitter cup of apprehension, 
which you are driuking to the dr^s. In the 
winter 1770, 1 passed three miserable days and 
nights in well-founded alarm, for my sweet 
Honora's safety, then on a journey home through 
perilous floods— O ! that your present sorrows 
could be rewarded with rapture, such as succeeded 
to mine, when T heard the dear creature's voice 
in the hall ! 

I have often said that the delists of that even- 
ing, recompensed all the many woes of my life — 
but forgive the vain^ the tantalizing v^sh ! — ^I am 
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aflraid diere can be no pot88Nlit7«^yoii1itf((gRit, 
great trials^ my dear Mr Hayl^ — God AfaHghj 
•opport you under them, and prevent AdruM 
destroying your precims heahfa !— «Tbe iweet 
boy — he would be a comfort to you. May ym 
find in his talents. Us mikdioD, bis tirtoesyaiMlb 
prosperity, that happiness demed you 4p(MB ^ 
many sources whence you had a right to expect 
it. 

What a similarity in yo«r fate^to Kiitad^ 
visual powers pamed and impeded, tfaoogh; tM 
God, not quenched ; ■ and now you mouni a I^ 
ddas, sunk beneath die waters ! 

I scarce know how to quit this moumfid sub* 
ject, even to express our gratitude for your msf, 
persuaded Romney to gratify my father, by ^ 
possessing, ere he dies, the promised treasure. 
It arrived late last night ; ridi, adorned, andin^ 
valuable, by the Romneyan powers. My p^ 
invalid was fast asleep in his bed^^Iistef aod 
Caiy, our young bards, were supping wi4 ^' 
They were on fire with curiosity^ while tbein"^ 
were drawing, and higbly gratified widi contetD* 
plating the most masteriy portrait their foaoS 
eyes had ever beheld. I placed it by my fe^er' 
bed-side at seven this mom.*-^He wept wiA PJ 
when I undrew the curtain — ^wanted to ki^ ^^' 
and has talked and looked at itall day. I ^ 

4 
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some yerses to Romaeyy by this post, which but 
ill express my gratode. 

This welcome guest made happy .feces at our 
dimieHboaird to-day— but in the evenii^ came 
your letter, and all now is gloom. 
• If you can learn any pa^culars of this.grievous 
event, I am sure you will communicate them to 
me. Except yourself, scarce even those who 
knew the dear Howel, personaUy, could be more 
interested in the sad subject, than Your^s, ficc. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Dr Warner. 

lAchfield, June S, 1788. 

I AM more grieved than I can express for Mr 
Hayley. His love of the gallant unfortunate, 
like that of Jonathan to David, passed the love 
of women. Dreadfe},.diat he should' thus lose 
die long expected reward of dl his ^ertions, so 
truly paternal, for a friendless youth! — Now, as 
he was returning, crowned with iame, prosperity, 
and honour, to the arms of his protector. O 
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that dkeftil ocean 1 how many intelfigait 
brave spirits has it quenched ! It was die grave of 
an excellent friend and kinsman of mme, a navvl 
officer, who perished with Sir Peter Parker. 

Tlie picture with which Romney has mwMj 
presented us, arrived late on Friday n^ It 
makes my poor father very happy. I am fetter- 
ed by its being thought like me by yesterjif^ 
callers ! — ah ! those callers, they run away ^ 
all my leisure ; yet I cannot hdp being ghd to 
see them come in, so strong is my native love of 
society — every body that looks benevolent, and 
says nothing ill-natured, interests me. 

I have read the R^ent — to be sure it is a 
strange composition; though I like the Shake- 
spearian method of making the menials speak b 
prose. The first scene is natural, simple, pathe- 
tic. The author has conceived his characten 
strongly: — but his metaphors and similies are ao 
odd set of unresembling resemblances. 

It appears to me, that Mr Greathead has con- 
siderable goiius — is dashing — self-sufficient, and 
utterly without taste ; but his play acts weU, and, 
with all its fiuilts, is worth a thousand of siicii 
vapid rants as Mrs Cowley's last tragedy, whiclii 
she tells us, in her preface, '' throws itself^ crown* 
ed with laurels, at her brother's feet". 
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I. wish I could, with truth, say more to Sophia 
in praise of her fijend's play, this same Regent. 
She will he dissatisfied with less thau unallayed 
and endiusiastic approbation. Adieu ! 



LETTER XXV. 

Tho. Swift, Esq. 

Lickfieldf June 5, 1788. 

It was more than compliment when I said I 
should be glad to see you. There is much .inte- 
rest for my imagination in such an interview. I 
admire your poetic genius, and I love your, can- 
dour, as much as I despise and hate the insensi- 
bility of the age to poetic excellence. It has no 
patrons amongst the splendid and the powerful. 
The race of Maecenas is extinct. We.find sena^- 
torial oratory their sole and universal passion. 
Absorbed in that pursuit, they can spare no hour 
of attention for the muses and their votaries. 
Never was there a period in which the nymphs of 
the Castalian fountain had a more numeroi|s. train ; 
never were they more bounteous \vith their glowr 

VOL. II. I 
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kg iDspimtioBS. If we have oeidi^' a. Shake- 
speare or a MStoQ, it is^because the fastidioiu* 
ness of criticism will not permit those wild and 
daring eilbrtSy which, fearlessof bombast and ob- 
scurity , often enveloped by them, and always 
hazarding every thing, enabled our great masters 
to reach dieir now unapproachable elevations in 
the dramatic and epic line. Lyric poetry has 
risen higher in this than in any. age. 

Suffer me to observe, that you ought not to be 
discouraged by^the apathy of the public taste. 
It is fatal to the profits of authorship; but 
'^ fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
mise.;") and eveiy poetic writer ought to remem- 
ber, that the laurel hevei* flourished till it is pfamted 
upon the grave .of i^genius ;— rthat Milton's L' Alle- 
gro and II .Penseroso mere not IcnpwA to Pope 
till, he .was. io/ middle Hfe^^-so strangely had teven 
they t fallen into thattemporaiy oblivion, whidier 
it is perpetually the fate of poetiy tofall ; « but, to 
whatever deserves that name, the hour of ema|^ 
mgwill come: 

^ So sinks the day*star in Uie ocean's bed. 
But yety anon, repairs his drooping head ; 
And tricks his beams, and with hew spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the momiog sky." 

Mere verses, it is true, sink like lead iathemighty 
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waters, never more to rise; but your Temple has 
*no native alacrity in sinking. 

Cary, literally but just fifteen, is a miracle. I 
never saw him, nor heard of hini till after his Ode 
to General £l)iot came out. My acquaintance 
with him is not of four ^lonths date. His school- 
fellow and iirien^, Lister, an inhabitant of thla 
place, has poetic talents of nearly twin-excellence. 
There is only a month's difference in their age. — 
You suspect my having assisted Gary. Upon my 
honour, I never saw any thing of his that has 
been, published before it was sent away to bet 
printed. The strength and solidity of that boy's 
mind,, his taslt^, his judgment, astonish me, if pos^ 
sible, even more than the vigour and grace of 
his fancy. He is a warm admirer of your Tem- 
ple, and Ims vmtten a sonnet to express his sense 
of its excellence. I hope, ere this time, he has 
aent it to you, I charged him to send it to the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

Except my translations of Horace, and some 
letters, s^^ned Benvolio, in that publication, to- 
gether with a few sonnets, epitaphs, ballads, 8cc. 
that crept into that and other public papers, I 
have printed nothing but the Elegy on Cook^ 
which I gave to Dodsley, Monody on Andr6, 
and the Louisa, printed by Jackson in this town. 
Monody on Lady Millar, printed by Robinson^ 
and Ode to General Elliot. Some other poems 
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of mine, which obtained the wreath at B.Easton, 
may be found in the last volume of that coUectioD. 
I hate ever to thmk of printers and booksellen- 
80 little integrity have I found amoi^ them. If 
I was on terms widi Jackson, I wooM gladly 
order him to send you the collection you wish, 
but I have resolved never more to have any dang 
to say, or give any order^ other to hkn or Ro- 
binson. 

A set of spirited and vritty essays are just cone 
outy entitled; Variety ; their principal audior 
one of my friends. Numbers 25 and tf ^ 
mine. Do not stare at my apparent vaoitj. 
Those numbers are not among the vntty essajs of 
this collection. Wit was never my talent 

Thank you for your ingenious prologue; iw^ 
the passage on music is not perhaps all it should' 
be. It confounds the distinctions between poetry 
and music. Of the latter the ancients knew no- 
thing more than melody. The principles of ^ 
monic combination, by which all the great roi^ 
pendent effects of the science are produced, wen^ 
utterly unknown to them. We hear much, its 
true, of the powers that music possessed overtop 
passions in Greece, — ^but, in reality, those pow«s 
were given by the poetry they conveyed, to wiicfl 
music was merely a pleasing vechicle. We ^ 
know that the Grecian bards, with Homer at tn^ 
head of them^ sung their own compositions to ^ 
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harp. It must have be6n a simple^ little varied, 
and probably spontaneous melody, to which so 
long a poem as the Iliad could be adapted. 
Doubtless the varieties chiefly resulted from the 
alteniately softened tones, and heightened ener- 
gies of the voice, aud by the changes of the coun- 
tenance. When the ancients spoke of music, 
they meant it generally as another term for poe« 
try. 'So much yet of this equivocal expression 
remains, that ive talk even of the modem poets 
striking the lyre. By that expression you know 
we do not mean that they are musicians. 

Since the harmonic principles were discovered, 
music has been a great independent science, capa- 
ble of a sublime union ' with fine poetry, and 
greatest when thus united; but capable also of 
giving fascinating grace and awful grandeur to 
the plainest and most unpoetic language, provid- 
ed it is not so coarse or absurd as to force ludi- 
crous images upon the mind, which must ever 
counteract all its elevating effects. 

It is, therefore, improper, when we spieak upon 
music as a science, which obtained in Handel the 
ne plus ultra of its excellence, when we seek to 
do honour to him, and its other great, though to 
him subordinate masters, at once the rivals and 
the friends of our poets ; it is, I say, improper to 
confound the two arts by beginning with examples 
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•o hr beck at that period, in whick it is lmpo» 
ble to aepaimte them. 

Handel is as abaolote a monardi of die huM 
passions as Shakespeare, and his eveiTwqrnrioo 
excellencies bear the same ooraparisoB to tit 
pretty, sweet, lazy, mnraried ocmipofitioBS of i» 
Italian school, breathing no other passioMtb 
love and jealousy, as die plays of Simkespean 
bear to those of Racine, Otway, Dryden, Ro«« 
Voltaire, and our modem tragedies on die Freod 
model. Poetry itsdf, diougfa so much the eldfi 
science, for music has been a science only sin^ 
the harmonic combinations were discoTere<|^ pf^ 
sesses not a more inherent empire over the p^ 
sions than music, of which Handel is the lo^? 
master ; than "whom 



** Notliiog went before flo great. 
And noMims greater tan ioeeeed.** 



When I speak of that empire, it must'be r^ 
membered, that a certain mal-conformation of tli« 
auricula membrane as inevitably frustrates 4** 
effect, upon even the most susceptible heart a'''' 
clearest intellect, as medibcrity of talents, and 
dulness of perception, ^stratc the eff^ ^' 
poetry. Where the ear d6es not readily *^ 
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guifth and . recogtiiae ^ melodiedf ' no i seni Aility ^of 
heatty no strength o^ imagiiiatioiiy /will dijsckMse^ 
the magic of the bacmonic-^orld. Milton knew^ 
music scientifically, and felt all its porarers. To 
Sam Johnson, the sweetest airs and most superb 
harmonies were but unmeaning noise. I often 
r^ret that Milton and-JEfandel were not contem- 
poraries ; that the former knew not the delight of 
hearing his. own poetry heightened t as Handel has 
heightened it. To produce the united «jSects re- 
sulting from the combination of perfect poetiy 
with perfect music, it was necessary that Milton's 
strains should be set by Handel and sung by Sa- 
viUe. Of all our public singers, while many are 
niasterly, many el^ant, many astonisUng, ke cmly 
is sublime. A superiority given by his enthiu^ 
astic perception of poetic, as well as of harmonic, 
beauty. I riionld observe, that the Rev. Mr B^h 
jamin.Mence, once of St Paul's and the Kinged 
Chapel> was equally great in his expression of so- 
lemn muidc ; but from ^e harmonic world that 
sun has long withdrawn its beams. From Mr 
Mence Mr Saville first csmght his energies, or nt- 
tfaer, by his exam|dey obtained courage to express 
diem. Mr.Hanisoii has great conectaess and 
deUcaey, and some pathos ; but he has no energy, 
and Ti4thottt energy Handel can have no justice 
from hit perf<»rmer« 
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CoUnkI Bany ktfllj appotfied amoogrtiSylMt 
OHltatlj ieetod vmwj. I was deli|^iled to fa- 
oeive tiMU be had eschaiged llie laagoor of bdb- 
IMtttxio for the 0pi%lillinMi of bealdi. Adiea! 



LETTER XXVI. 

George Hardinge, Esg. 

Lichfield, Jiine 1 1, 1788. 

How.hopelets is it fofi joa and me to diipB^ 
about style, when you think Johnson's ddeiA 
and I thank it matchless in grace and beni^* * 
well as in strength ! Suffer me^ however; tocw 
to your reccdlection, that, on the sc^ grouod ot 

* 

his superior eloquence, he is considered, by iub^ 
party out of ten in the learned world, as one w 
the first writers of his age. His dactioDuy > 
confessed an afiair of memory ; his criticiaBi ^ 
monsters of sophistry, prejudice, and envy; ^ 
poetry, charming as it is, has been excelled if}*' 
veral of his contemporaries ; his learning byf^ 
ral ; but his language, his best {nrose language;^ 
none. If you like, upon paper, the no-s^^ 
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dmigiiess of polite conversation better, I cannot 
help it ; but then let us never talk about diction. 
Adieu ! 



LETTER XXVII. 

Court Dewes, Esg. 

Lichfield, June 17, 1788. 

Regret, and the anxiou» perjdexities of busi- 
ness, have done you a great deal of mischief, dear 
Sir, and my inmost heart deplores an influence so 
injurious ; but, as you tell me that neither your 
iqppetite or rest suffer materially, I flatter my- 
self, that die idea of a dangerous decline is but a 
gloomy vision, which a little time shall disperse. 

You will r^ain your spirits I trust ; and then 
Miss Port must be a fortunate young woman, in 
die.protection of such a friend and monitor. 

Amidst a scantiness of leisure, which recent in- 
disposition has still farther abridged, I have late- 
ly amused myself with building more than 200 
ihyipes, upon agothic foundation, which it amazes 
me that Gray did not take, in addition to his Ru- 
ittc Odes ; since, however inferior my superstruc- 
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tore to the similar ones of his, die basis appeaitt 
to me far more sublime than even the desorat of 
Odin ; and it presents the finest possible m<mieat 
to Mr Wrighfs fire-tipt pencil. 

Talkii^ of odesy are you not charmed with 
the last Birth-day f It appears to me far the 
noblest and the most interesting ever bom Xx^ 
that hackneyed subject. The new one of ColUns, 
so lately emei^ed from the oblivion into which it 
had fallen, also delights me. It is on die High- 
land superstitions, and is, I think, in his best 
manner. 

I have just read, for the first time, the base, 
m^ntlemanlike, unmariy abuse of Mrs Piozzi, 
by diat Italian assasin, Barretti. The i^ole li- 
terary world should unite in publicly reprobatii^ 
such venomed and foul-mouthed railing. It ap- 
pears in a magazine, infamous for die admission 
of abusive strictures on the writings of emmeqt 
people. 

Your niece, Louisa, is a sweet child. Sl^ 
begged to see your last letter, and returned it to 
me -^fiAi eyes overflowing vnth tears, — ^the pre- 
cious earnest of a fediing and grateful heart. May 
they be the last she sheds on your account during^ 
very many ensuing years ! — ^I am always, &c. 
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LETTER XXVm. 

George Hahdinoe, Esq. 

Lkhfieldy June 19, 1788. 

t THOUGHT you ID earnest, and wrote in the 
ffrst impulse of vexation over the idea of losing 
my manuscript. 

The careless ease of your disappointing replies 
to my repeated demands for three papers, sent to 
you on the condition that they should be return^ 
ed, made me ready enough to imagine you meant 
to serve me so again. If I injured you, forgive 
me! 

There is not much wonder that you think me 
irritable. All my correspondents would be of 
your opinion on that subject, were they to treat 
my requests with the same gay indifference. 

You tell me I am not so meek as I m^t af- 
ford to be, without prejudice to my, as you call 
them, genius and talents. It has been observed, 
that where the imagination glows, the temper is 
seldom placid. Certain it is, my indignations are 
apt to kindle, at every appearance of people pre- 
sumii^ upon the superiority of their situation: 
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^ I ht?8 ft tool diidiinifig c o ntiU B cl y , 
A guiltiest apirit, tint pnnroket iio wrong, 
Nor, ftom ft mooireliy wookl eadne it, ofti'd.' 



On 8 review of my ptst life, I have 
found* reason to regret the placability than 
warmth of my dispoation. 

Writing in an irritated moment^ perhaps evay 
thii^ I said had a tinge of the prevailing vexatioD 
more than I was mysielf aware of. Certain it is, 
that I did not mean to reject your criticisms pe- 
tulantly ; two or three of them I des^ to adopt, 
and told you so. 

Perhaps, however, in my most tranquil mooii, 
I should have expressed my ever-during wooiff 
at your verbal antipathies^ and which seem to Be 
utterly unaccountable. If you recollect, 
will find that I never objected to a word or 
of expression in your compositions, without as- 
signing the reason of that objection. That c^ 
always to be done, to render criticism of use; 
and where it is done, few are more open to cob* 
viction, more acknowledging, than myself; ^ 
my other literary friends will bear that testioioii; 
of me. But, having made the grace, harmooji 
and elegance of the English language my longiflii 
particular study, I am not likely (o adopt obj^' 
lions blindly. 
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Adieu ! Do not think me quite a fury, and do 
more than think^ he assuredy that I, must have 
real and lasting cause of resentmait, ere I cease 
to be your siilcere friend and servant — ^A, S. 



LETTER XXIX. 

Mr Newton. 

Lic/ifield, June }9, 1788. 

Amidst the late and present terrible wreck of 
commercial credit^ I shuddered to think of the 
dangers to which you might have been exposed. 
Though your last proves, alas ! that my fears 
have not been wholly groundless, and paints the 
penury' and distress of thousands, consequent up- 
on this wide-spreading mischief; yet there is 
comfort in the hope you give me, that your esta- 
blishment is not ruinously drawn into the vor- 
tex. 

On the other hand, I am grieved to find that, 
to the inevitable anxieties of such a fearful crisis, 
domestic sorrow has been superadded. The month, 
elapsed since the date of that letter, I trust, brought 
better health into your family. 
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All you t»j upon the former mortality amongst 
your children, is wise and just. Hea^Fen ofb 
profes as kind in the seeming blessings it take 
from OS, as in the real ones it bestows. 

Mr S., and his amiable daughter united vitl 
me in anxiety for your iafetf, amid this world ol 
insolvency. It is the great objection to com- 
mercial undertakings, that neither a man's hones- 
ty, industry, or even prudence, can preserte ho 
from the perils to which they are liable. 

Thank God, my fiither remains much as wba 
you saw him last. During the too glowinf 
weather, he went out, in his little coach, monui^ 
Und evening. Till yesterday's rain, nothing ^ 
ever more arid than our fields. Scanty, I f^) 
will be the hay-harvest 

Mr Hayiey is much pleased with your poes 
to G. Ayre, and with your presenting it to kini' 
His last letter commissions me with acknow- 
ledgments to you. With it travelled a veiy ek- 
gant composition, in verse, of the classical and 

brilliant Mr G. H 's. The Bard of Earthan, 

in commenting upon them both, speaks dedisir 
]y in favour of the poetic genius of your poem. 

I have spoken to you of Mr Hayley's wm 
adoption of a friendless youth of genius, of i^^ 
name of Howel ; that he himself added geog^^' 

• 

phy^ French^ Italian, and fencing, to th^. coo^ 
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derable classic learning the boy had brought from 
Westminster school ; that he procured him a com- 
mission; that Howel had behaved gallantly in 
the East; that.bisJetters to his ^lustrious bene- 
factor, were patterns of eloquent gratitude, and 
ingenious observation. AU .these things you 
Inow. About five weeks since, Mr Hayley went 
up to London, glowing with alSectionate expec- 
tation of embracing the hero, '^ with all his blush- 
ing honours thick upon him.'' Alas ! instead of 
this expected happiness, the direful tidings met 
him, that Howel had perished in the shorelesS) 
waters ! 

The dear bard:i8 .returned. back to £ardiam, 
to shed the. bitter tears of sorrow and disappoints 
Bient. 

, Adieu ! my friend— bow often, alas, b anguish 
llie portion of the eUvated^uid tliegood ! 
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LETTER XXX. 

H. Cart, Esg. 

lictfidd, July 1, 1788. 

Heavens! my dear Gary, is it a poet, a yo«i& 
an ingenaousi an ardent poet, that condenmi Mi* 
son for speaking with contempt of the maligDi^ 
calumniator of his friend's poetic fame !— Asto 
the plea that it was ungenerous to speak of ade* 
ceased contemporary with disdam, it is wholly in- 
validated by the observation, that Gray was de- 
ceased when Johnson shed canker spots uponU^ 

hoirek. 

Every month that rolled on, after the public*' 
tion of the Lives of die Poets, rendered me moK 
and more impatient of Mason's forbearance. ^ 
reproached him for it in some stanzas, printed d 
the Gentleman's Magazine for October (as I 
thmk) 1785. 

So far, therefore, from being impossible, >^ 
you rashly aver, to palliate Mason's avowed con- 
tempt of Johnson, in his Life of Whitdiead; it 
will appear amply justified, not only in Mr Hal- 
ley's eyes and mine, but in those of every p«^ 
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^ho is not a partial idolater of the greatest enemy 
the poetic science ever had, or ever can have ; 
one, who has already, by his firontless sophistry, 
brought it into a degree of disgrace, fatal to the 
expectations of its rising votaries. They must be 
vain, indeed, who can hope to please a race of 
readers, that have been taught, by Johnson, to 
look down upon the Lycidas of Milton, the spor- 
tive warblings of Prior, and upon the Odes of 

vrray. -^f^g aajj^ i** ^ " -- ' ^ '*" 

Little do poets understand their own interest, 
or that of their science, who deem it unworthy to 
speak with scorn of its proud defamer. 

To me there appears no middle path to be 
adopted with any rationality, after having read the 
lives of the Poets, but either we must perceive 
and despise the envy and injustice of their author, 
or believe that there is little or no English poetry 
worth reading. 

I hope and trust, my dear Cary, that the time 
will come when witty sarcasm, and splendid pe- 
riods will no longer have power to dazzle your 
judgment against the claims of your predecessors, 
and to make you fancy that none have a right to 
speak as freely of Johnson, as he spoke of others, 
who were even gi'eater in point of genius than 
himself. O prejudice ! how do I live to deplore 

VOL. II. K 
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yet more and more, etery day, thy bakhl i^ 
fluence ! 

^ Gif« me tlie mu ttMft not teOm^d by ttee, 
Aad I wil wear kin in vy linit*8 eore." 



I did, indeedi stare to hear you quote my oj 
upon Lee's play, Alexander, uttered so vobsj 
years hack. Little did I think, wheo I ga" 
them, that an eaglet's eye was upon my criticisiB. 
Adieu! Adieu! 



LETTER XXXL 

Rev. Mr Fitzthomas, on his Vindication d 
Gray from tlie envious Strictures of Johnson- 

f^icfifield, July 9, 1788. 

Sir — Permit me to return you' my most ani- 
mated thanks, for the perusal of a pamphlet, in- 
genious, learned, eloquent, gen^ous, and con- 
vincing. That I had not previously seen it, ^ 
its reputation had not reached me, affords n^ 
lanchoty proof that we live in an age, in ^^ 
fine writing, however abundantly produced, [^ 
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away without its fame, and that there is little 
literary appetite amongst the general -race of 
readers, except for politics, and for literary or. 
personal defamation. In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for October 1783, I addressed an anony- 
mous copy of verses to Mason, reproaching him 
, for want of duty to his departed friend, in not 
rescuing his fame 

i 

** From the Phflisdne critic, who defies 
The chosen armies of the hieavenly muse.** 

You have stretched the giant at your feet, who 
had certainly vowed to raise a pile to the snaky 
goddess, formed of laurels torn from the brows 
of the English poets. But, alas ! that too preva- 
lent desire in human nature, to see the illustrious 
degraded, gives to the Johnsonian criticisms the 
power which Antaeus received from touching his 
mother-earth. 

Mr H. Seward represses my hopes to possess 
what I should esteem a gem of my cabinet, by 
telling me that this pamphlet, which ought to be 
engraved in golden letters, is out of print, and 
that this copy, which you have given me the hap- 
piness of perusing, is your only one. Will you 
have the goodness to permit my detaining it a 
little while longer, that I may read it to the few. 
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abs ! too few ia this place, or aiiK»ig my more 
distMit viaitorsy who are iogenious enou^, and 
fufficieotly unprgodiced by the sophisms of the 
eoYious dogmatist, to feel its excelleiiGe. I will 
take die utmost care of it, and have already com- 
missioned a literary friend to try if it is possible 
to procure it for me. 

Mr Potter's Vindication of Gray's Odes had 
pleased me extremely, but your's is of prior pub- 
lication ; and I can truly say, it appears to me 
even more full and complete. You dispute with 
Johnson every inch of ground, and totally subdue 
wherever you assail. I am, Sir, yours, &c 
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H. Cary, Esg.* 

Lichfield^ July 19, 1788. 

I AM extremely flattered, and anew delighted, 
my dear ingenious Cary, by the poetic tribute 
with which you have honoured my Horatian Odes* 
Except Anacreon, Horace is certainly the gayest 

* Now Uie Rev. H. Cary, the iDgeiiioiu tnun laior of Dttbtf, 
viear of Kingsbmy, near Tamworth. 1810. 
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and lightest of the lyric poets. You say he has 
not a Pindaric feather in his wing. Tq me he 
often appears to have flashes of sublimity, at leasts 
along the course of his odes. They frequently 
ahone upon me through the dim veil of a literal 
prose translation^; — ^but it is my creed, that verse- 
literality draws off aU the spirit of an author. It 
was the creed of Dryden and Pope — as is evi- 
dent from their always infusing a portion of new 
and original matter into their translations. 

I could not, at the time, quite accede to your 
objection to the expression, *^ jocund scorn," in a 
po^n of mine. We as often see scorn gaily, as 
gloomily expressed. Dipping, i^ce we parted, 
into my favourite Pleasures of the Imagination, 
by Akenside, I found the following line, which 
has an expression synonymous to that of mine^ 
which you disliked, 

^ Where gay derision beiMlf her iMMtile aim.*' 

My favourite word ^' yallow,'' of more than Italian 
liquidness, except when it is spoiled by the vulgar 
pronunciation yallow, and which has such a pic- 
turesque glow on the imagination, is as frequent 
m Thomson, as you say the word *^ bowers" is in my 
writings. If '^ bowers" is a word of infinite conve- 
nience in rhyme, Milton, however, uses it, through 
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the Paradise Lost, not less lavishlyi thou^ blink 
verse calls not f<nr it with the same pressing ne- 
cessity. Adieu ! 



LETTER XXXIII. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield, August 29, 1788. 

On my return home from my late excursion 
into Derbyshire, I found your kind letter, which 
dear George had brought, when he found its 
bowery mansion deserted of its mistress. 

Soul-exalting music, and the glad welcome of 
several friends, unseen during some of the late 
years, recompensed the exertion and anxiety of 
a being, so stationary as. your Anna, divided from 
her feeble parent, whose life, dear to her peace, 
hangs by a line slight and attenuated as the spi- 
der's thread. 

Within a mile of my native village, I could not 
resist the temptation of ascending the rocks 
amongst which it winds. 

Though I found several valued old acquaint- 
ance in its mansions, who seemed thrice glad to 
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see me^ yet were the sensations of this visit pen- 
flive, even to pain. I went into the church, where 
the ashes of my two infant sisters repose. The 
vacant pulpit, from whence paternal eloquence 
had so often met my ear, stood before me, as the 
dim apparition of former happy years. 

We went, a large party, from Hopton on Mon- 
day, to dine at Matlock. We. filled the coach, 
a whisky, and a gig. I had an idea that we 
might possibly meet you there, with your Tele- 
machus, and felt disappointed to find this plea- 
sure only ideal. Your purposed re-trip to Lich^- 
field, ere you quit the country, will, I trust, be 
realized. No more gadding for me at present, 
8o you will be sure to find me at home. 

Three letters waited my return, announcing the 
intended visits of three separate sets of friends — 
the Martins ; Mr and Mrs Granville, with Mr 
Dewes, the learned, the intei-esting, and the good, 
and his fair and accomplished niece. Miss Port, 
educated by Mrs Delany, and whose first years of 
womanhood have been gilded, from day to day, 
by the smiles of majesty, and by its personal at- 
tentions ;-— also, Mr and Mrs Whalley, who will 
pass most of the month of September with me, 
and whom I have written to desire Sophia will 
meet. Already have I written to them sepa- 
rately, to settle these matters — I must now hastily 
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le»Te you, to write to a didce, wbo has sent us a 
present in the most obliging maimer^— 'to plan die 
introduction of a young actress of gouus to die 
Bath theatre, and to acknowledge thie fiavoor of 
an author of consequence, who has praised my 
poems in his Life of Cook, just publidied. 

The pleasures, which, from your late kind vi- 
sit, I reaped in plenteous harvest, come frequently 
back to my recollection, and will loi^ ccMitkiue to 
do so. Adieu ! Adieu ! 
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H. Gary, Esq. 

Lichfield, Sept. 2, 1788. 

Mr Whaxley, one of the dearest of my 
friends, with his worthy wife, are my guests, and 
will remain here till Monday next. I know not 
if you have read his sublimely descriptive poem, 
Mont Blanc. His spirit is as swjeetly attuned to 
every thing benevolent, sympathetic, and gene- 
rous, as his imagination to 

** The great, the woodmrlbl, tlM Air.'' 
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He finds in your sonnets all that excites delight 
from each of these sources. We are to read your 
Horatian Ode to Elliot this mom. Mr W. is 
impatient to see the author of these charming ef- 
fiisionsy whom he already loves. 

He shrunk, with the most awakened sense of 
pain, from the late well-meant, but ill-judged in- 
terference, with the energies and exertions of 
friendship and literature. 

Alas ! that a natural ^nd bodily infirmity in his 
son, should have produced such an arrangement 
of circumstances, as to make a parent, who is 
himself a scholar, and a sweet-tempered man, 
give such a gothic instance of authority, that, 
upon the surfiice of it, Wears an air of 

<< Hating learnuig wone than toad or asp ;*' 

And that it should really have forced^ bun to con- 
sider genius as a misfortune to his son. 

How I wander from the chief purport of this 
hasty scribble ; it is to desire that you will, if pos- 
sible, ride over, and give Mr W. as much of your 
society as you can contrive to do. 

He is equally impatient to see Lycid, whom I 
shall ask to dinner to-day — but I am afraid, that, 
fearful of the contact of poetic spirits, they will 
not let him come. 
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How my heart acbes for that dear youth ! 

^ Who wonld not tigh for Lycidas, wlio knows 
Hhnself to stng, and boikl tlie lofty rfayme.** 

Adieu! Adieu! 
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Edward TighEi Esq.* 

Lichfield, Sept. 23, 1 788. 

You ask. me if I know such a word as seduc- 
five. It is used perpetually in conversation, and 
I feel a conciousness of having met it often in 
el^;ant writing. We do not find it in Johnson's 
Dictionary, but it ought to have been there. Since 
the word seduction is scarce less frequoitly used 
than expression, why should it not have been a 
similar participle. Johnson gives us expressive 
and oppressive, but neither impressii^e nor sutp- 
pressive, though proceeding as obviously from 
their respective sources. While expressive is on 
I his pages, inexpressive is not, which he should 

, ' ' 

* The well-known Mr Ti^e of Ireland. 
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have inserted, since Milton makes such fine use of 
it in Lycidas. 

Jqhnson's omissions (through carelessness I 
suppose) are infinfte. If you were to find in a 

letter of mine, ** I wi-ote to Mrs , expressing 

my sense of her kindness'*^ — or " I have an op- 
pressing pain in my ^tonmch/' you would hardly 
censure me for too great verbal license, yet you will 
look in vain for oppressing.or expressing in Johnson. 

Concerning the importation of Latin derivatives. 
All new words, that are at once forcible and harr 
monious, do surely enrich and adorn our language. 
It appears to me that we ought to receive them 
thankfully, from our recollection, that every word, 
not of English origin, now mature, and received 
into our dictionaries, and understood even by the 
misses, had its. infancy; which, if national jea- 
lousy, and false pride had crushed, our language, 
at this hour, must have been little less harsh and 
hissing, than German or High Dutch. The more 
the English tongue incorporates with the Latin, 
the more sweet and sonorous becomes our rhythm, 
the more round and full the periods of our prose; 
the more easily is it acquired, and pronounced by 
foreigners ; the more widely will our works of 
genius spread over the neighbouring nations, and, 
consequently, the higher will rise the reputation 
of English literature. 
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I hate conrespooded much, of late ytmn, wkh a 
fiEuitidious critic of yoiir acquaintancei who has 
Bore wit and geniusi than candour, judgmeql^ or 
generous perception of contem|K)rary excellence, 
in beautiful writing. With the tetchin^s of a 
spoiled chUd, he kicks at every word that is eidier 
older or younger dian the chit-chat of polite 
companies ; and, when used by the moderaa, he 
quarrels with all the witcheries of Shakeapealean 
siinplicity, and with the grandeur of the Miltonic 
phrases ; together with the thrice-happy granmue 
tic licences, diat give grace and spirit to thdr 
writings. 

Such forwardness is more oppiessive to me 
than stupidity itself, and it has often made me so 
cross, that Hardinge diioks me illrtempered. 

Candid disquisition I have always thought de- 
lightful ; and I am acknowledged to be patiaoit of 
criticism, but then my reason must be convinced. 
I demand the why and wherefore, of objection ; 
and, obtaining them, gratefully kiss th^ correcting 
hand — but save me, ye Powers of sensibility and 
justice, from literary correspondents, who hate 
for they do. 

There is no end of producing what they call 
feeling, as %i critical criterion. Mr Hai^nge, 
perhaps, detests a particular mode of expression ; 
Mr Hayley thinks it charming — ^yetMr Hardingo 
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says, there is no reasoning upon these matters, 
they must be referred to feeling — ^let it be so, re- 
specting his own likings and dislikings — but it is 
arn^ance to expect, that I should deem his feel- 
ings the unerring judges of propriety, harmony, 
and grace. — Why may I not be allowed to have as 
much respect for my own f 

. But how I have forgotten your passion for con- 
ciseness, thus sufferih^ myself to prate about it, 
and about it! 

Adieu ! — May health and happiness like to be 
near you, as well as I do, for at least forty years 
to come ! 



LETTER XXXVI. 

H. Gary, Esq. 

Lichfield, Sept. 25, 1788. 
Your letter, my dear C — , has inspired a 



cheering hope for the fate of the gallant, interest- 
ing, and grateful Howel. I did not happen to 
see the paragraph in question. All, however, is 
silence from Eartham. Not a week did I delay 
to answer that mournful letter of Mr Hayley's, 

5 
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annoimciDg hii* fears on this subject. My answer 
expressed sincere and tender sympathy. It observed 
that, since he well knew the lively interest I had 
long taken in HowelV destiny, and must ever take 
in what so nearly concerns his own peace, I c6uld 
not doubt receivii^ an instant line of information 
upon the dawn of any hope in that now daik 
quarter. If indeed they are now happy in a re- 
union, this silence is at once'*unkind and unfeel- 
ing, and will convince me that they did not slandar 
the dear illustrious bard, who whispered to me 
that his affections were subject to i^ue fits. Sure 
I am, that I never deserved to lose one atom of 
that fervent friendship which Mr Hayley's letters, 
during the first years of our correspondence, pledg- 
ed to me should be eternal. The letters with which 
he has honoured me, during the past three years, 
have had intervals of several months between dieir 
dates, are shorter and less afiecionate than those 
which blest me m the years that are flown. Ne- 
ver will he find a being more devotdt to his ge- 
nius, more interested in his happiness, more at- 
tached to his virtues. 

It b of Colonel Barry that I mean to inquire 
concerning the safety of Howel, since, if the per- 
son mentioned in the papers prove some other of 
that name, it would be tearing open the poor 
bard's wounds to ask the question of him; 
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Alas! my dear C — ^^ the night before last my 
father had another dreadful seizure ; and though 
the present danger seems past away^ it has left 
him \^eaker than ever, both in body and mind. 
During yesterday, I could not find a moment in 
which to take up my pen ; and my spirits were so 
oppressed, that if I had not wanted leisure, I should 
probably have wanted resolution. 

Bums is honoured by your having adopted his 
word '* chitteriug ;" yet I know not if it is well to 
apply the epithet generally to so sweet a songster; 
Bums does not say the chittering red-breast ; but 
be mentions the chittering wing of that little 
bird, \ihen he sits forlorn on a leafless, bough 
through a snowy night. Unwaking, for the bleep 
of death, is a fine epithet, which I believe you 
have created. 

The new poet you mention, is said to be a dis- 
tinguished classic scholar. If so, he adds strength 
to my long conviction, that though familiarity 
with the Greek and Latin poets may improve a 
fine genius, yet th^t it will never enable a mo- 
derate one to write elegantly in his own language. 
Adieu ! 
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LETTER XXXVn. 

H. Cast^ Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 4, 1788. 

Send me a copy of your soimet addressed to 
Mr Swift, on his Temple of Folly. I want to 
show to on^ of my literary correspondents, who 
affects to despise that ingenious, though not fieuilt- 
less work, what are your sentiments of its merit: 

^ Their praise it ikiaie, that makes the poet live, 
Who knew themselves to win the palm they give.* 

Did I conceive that I should catch myself writing 
an epigram, who have so little antithetical point 
in the constitution of my fancy i There's a word 
for you, fresh from the mint. You must have 
discovered that I am a prodigious coiner. 

Alas ! your hope for Howel's safety was falla- 
cious. Too certainly 

^ He floats upon his watery bier." 
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LETTER XXXVm. 

Rev. ■ ' Berwick. 

Lichfield, Oct. 6, 179S 

With more wit than justke, my dear Sir^ 
does your last letter rally me upon one of the 
mortifying circumstances of my situation^ that. of 
being unable^ through want of leisure, to culti^ 
vate frequent epistolary intercourse with my ab- 
sent friends^ and to form new connections of that 
sort with the ing^ous and the amiable who hbnour 
me with their notice. Alas ! when to such I am 
silent, it is never from indolence. 

Too soon, however, does your letter grow seri- 
ous, and complain of mournful devastations in the 
hoarded treasures of the heart. Mine has known 
what it is to grieve from that ilource of sorrow, 
and breathes sympathetic sighs for your loss. 
Three dear friends torn away in three short 
months . — ^it. is a trial that bears hard upon the 
spirits. I hope the fourth, whom you hint as be- 
ing worse than dead, has since been restored to 
the coniforts of existence. I was glad that time 
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bad M> ht healed die womds of daprivatmi, dot 
your health no longer suffsfed. 

A more beaaoAiI poetic image I never met 
dian that presented in the lines you ^oted cni this 
melancholy occasion; Memory, sitting at die 
altar she has raised to Woe^ and feedii^ Ae 
source of her own tears. 

You inquire after my poetical sister, Mrs C. 
Smith. I never saw her, and know only die mefe 
outline of her histoiy as die wife of a profl%ate 
spendduift, who lived near Mr Hnyl^ m Sossei, 
and diere dissipated his fortune. A fine womaa 
in her person, and the mother of many '<^drett. 
Popular as have bee^ her sonnets, they alwigm 
appeared to me as a mere flow of- melancholy and 
hermonious nuidbers, full of notorious plagiar- 
isms, barren of original ideas and po^ical ima- 
gery. You obscrvei that, till Mrs Smkh*8 son- 
nets appeared, you had considered the aonnelat 
a light and trivial composition. Binfeau aaysthst 
** Apc^o, tired with votaries, who assumed the 
name of poet, on the sl%ht pretence of , tmggaf 
flimsy rhymes, invented the strict, die rigorous 
sonnet as a test of skill ;''-^-4mt it was theJegW- 
mate sonnet whidi Boileau meant, not that &- 
cile form of verse which Mrs Smkh has takeni 
three elegiac stanzas closing wUi a cotiq[det« P^ 
trarch's, and Milton's, and Wart<m's sonnets are 
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Intimate. Some of Milton's are hard and un- 
pleasing, and one is evidently burlesque, and was 
certainly never intended by him for publication ; 
but the best of them, that to the soldier to spare 
his dwelling-place; that on the Piedmont mas- 
sacre, to Cyriac Skinner on his own blindness, 
and that sweet one to Laurence, are the patterns 
of excellence in the English sonnet. They have 
the plain majestic energy, characteristic of that 
species of poetry, and blend the undulating pause 
of blank verse vidth rhyme, and so^pc^yent tha ear 
from beii^ cloyed with the quadruple recurrence 
of similar sounds. There is beauty also in the 
sonnet to the m^Ungale, and in that to. his de- 
ceased wife, but they are less perfect than the 
former. That to OKver Cromwell, as far^ a6 the 
word'' war," is, amidst its energetic plainness, su- 
blime in die first degree ; but it concludes unhap- 
pily. 

Of Mrs Smith's sonnets, I must observe^ that I 
have only seen the first edition ; in the preface to 
which she says, '' If, in these sonnets, there are any 
lines taken from othar poets, I am unconscious of 
the theft. The first of these sonnets concludes : 

^ Ah! then bow dear the miises* fiivoan cost, 
If those pamt sonrow best nbo feel it most.** 
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Pope's GOBchidBg line in lus EkMsa to Abelaid, 



^ He bait lid fiiiil them wIwiIhII fed tea 

There ie a pretty image in Mrs Smith's second 
sonnety but it is taken from Collins : 

^ TQl ipriiis ssnn ilaA call forth every bdly 

And die«^ wtth fanaid buidBy her wreaths again.**— Jtfr* & 

« TBI springy with dewy fingen cold, 

Rataras to deck their faaiow'd aoidd.''—.Cp«Mf. 

That second sonnet concludes dms : 
« Ahl why has happiaes no second spnogr 

This conclusion is a very inferior imitation of 
Beattie's '' Hermit's Complaint," of which the 
ensuing lines form the last verse : 

** Nor yet ibr the ravage of whiter I moam. 
Kind natnre the embryo Idossoms witt save : 
Bvt when shall spring visit tiie moiddering am; 
O! vrhen will she dawn on the ni^t of the grave.*' 

Mrs Smith asking the question of happiness, 
which Beattie asks of the springs proves the mis- 
dhiefs of injudicious imitation. 
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Your friend Mr tells me he suspects Mrs 

Piozzi gave Johnson's letters to the world diat 
they might form a decent vechicle for the publi*- 
cation of her own. It appears to me^ that the 
natural desire of letting the world know how high"* 
ly she was esteemed by a person so distinguished, 
— how constimtly, during so many years, she en^ 
gaged his revering attention, was the master* 
spring of that publication. If she had chosen to 
have printed her own letters, I cannot think she 
needed any excuse — any vehicle for introducing 
them to the public. There is no greater vanity 
in publishing ' one's letters,' than one's essays or 
poems. You say you like no letters but Swift's t 
Surely, my dear Sir, there is more than one beau- 
tiful . style of letters. Swift's are pleasant in the 
humorous chit-chat way. Those, however, please 
me better 

' I - " That steer. 

From grave to gay, from lirely to •eyere." 

Why should not genius expand in private let* 
ters ; describe scenery with the glow of the pain* 
t^r; characters with the fire of the dramatist; 
moralize vrith the dignity of the philosopher; 
and sometimes, under the pressure of sorrow, 
court *' Fancy as the friend of woe ?" Why, in 
short, should any charming efflorescence of the 
i ma gm ati o a be banished from the page which is 
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designed for the eye of friendriiip ?— uid lAq 
sboiild our style be eloqueol only when we ait 
wiitiqg to the woridF 

I have bewildered you in the mazes of criti- 
cisni. You will be glad to get out of them. So 
will you^ for my sake^ to hear diat my poor dear fa- 
ther yet lires in tolerable ease, though the dart of 
death has been often shook over lus feeiUe head 
since I wrote to you last. 

'Lady Moira honours me by die predllectioD 
which you flatter me she feels in my favour. 
Cherish it for me, I pray you. 

Mrs Gastril continues to'receiiPe sacerdotal ho- 
mtee. as usual. 

Adieu! May the lengdi of diis epistle ex- 
piate its long delay ! Yet, if you happen to dis- 
like critical investigation! the purposed atonemeirt 
forms die greater sin. 

Yours, very futhfiiUy. 



LETTER XXXIX. 
George Habdinoe, Es|). 

UchJUld, Oct. 10, 1788. 

I AM not inexorable, nor so arrogant, as to 
think lightly of any person's talents or virtnea^ be- 
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cause they may happen not to treat me with that 
respect, and attention to the commmiicated cir- 
cumstances of my situation, which I have been 
accustomed to receive; but mylebure is in- 
competent to die various claims upon it, which 
seem to increase daily ; and, if I resume my cor- 
respondence with Mr H., I must n^lect those 
who have never treated ine with disrespect* 

I flatter myself tdiat we have mutually our 
merits; but there is a certain uncongeniality in 
our ideas and opinions, which has betrayed, and 
always will, if we continue to correspond, betray 
us into saying things to each pther which neither 
can like to hear. 

Upon the coyer of the most sarcastic letter 
ever penned, I have written, " to be read fre- 
fuendy, as a^medicine against: vanity .'' 

When you hold out to my' regard for you the 
bait of kind and gratifyii^ avowsals^ I fly to thi^ 
letter, for conviction how impossii^e it is that you 
can have any real esteem for talents, which you 
hncy di^raced by vulgarism, end for a disposi- 
tion which you believe deformed by die most un- 
govemed violence of temper. How can you be 
so unjust to yourself, as to throw avmy a wish, a 
minute upon such a being ? — and how can I help 
turning from you to those who think better of 
mef 
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It it, perfaapi, ri|^ to make aa ezcbaiige of 
Mten. I piomise, upon my bonoar, to retaun 
youn die instant you send me mine ; to retnm all 
eicept die medicinal one, which I must ke^ to be 
a check upon my rising pride, when dnttery or 
partiality seeks to persuade me that I am nq;eni- 
ous and respectiAle.-— Adieu ! 



LETTER XL. 

Mb Nbwton. 

JJchfield, Oct. 12, 1788. 

Thb disease, which has so malignantly visited 
yourself and your pocur wife, now oppresses me^ 
fwt with less severity. HI as I am, and s^hing 
mder the pressure of mudi writing, wben all 
writing is prejudicial to me ; yet my heart will 
not be restrained from asstiring you of its sympa- 
thy, and of its hope, that health and peace are, by 
diis time, re-estahlidied in your mansion. 

Never was your imagination more lovdy than 
in the letter before m^ notwithstanding its mourn- 
ing raiment It places me by you upon the heath- 
bush, on the sunny-side of one of my native moun- 
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tuns. The particular names, so familiar to my 
recollection^ of the hills, the cliffs, the woods, and 
the valleys, which form that wide landscape, then 
stretched before you, brought it to my eye with 
many a thrill of affectionate pleasure : 

<<. He sang of Tay, of Forth, and Clyde, 

The hills and dales aroond ; 
Of Leader Haaghs, and Yarrow Side, 

O how I blest the sound ! " 

Some of my hours have passed pleasantly away 
since we parted, in the society of dear Mr and 
Mrs Whalley^ who came to see me in September. 
The former, engaged in building, and in opening a 
little Edenic habitation, in a bloomy wilderness, 
could stay only a week ; but the latter was my 
guert during three. She is a pleasing rational 
conqpaniop, infinitely estimable, though genius may 
not have infiised her ideas, as those of her hus* 
band, in its etherial dyes. 

My poor father has twice, within these seven 
weeks, been re-visited by his terrible convulsion 
fits, yet recovered from each of these attacks in a 
few days. On the 17th of this month, please 
God he lives to see it, his 80th year will be com- 
plied. Scarce less than a miracle his living to 
aee it, so often as, in die course of the last eight, 
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the dnt'ofdeaih has been AoA owt his feeUt 
frame* 

My father being quite as ¥reH as iiaml whUe 
Mr and Mrs WhaUey were with m, job wffl 
imagine, that it was a g<dden wedc. I infroduoed 
our young poets to him, Gary and Lister, of 
whom he thus writes, in a letter I received from 
him yesterday : — ^^ Have you seen the reserved 
andpennve Caiy>8in^ I l^ft y<M&? He is a vety 
extraordinary hd, strongly marked in aaoners^ as 
well as mind, by the hand of genius. Ha total 
freedom from ostentaticm, and severe load of smi- 
plidty, are uncommon features at any, and mudi 
more at his age, in a nation so immersed in lux- 
ury, vanity, vice, and varnished uHumers, as is 
England now. Dear lovdy little Lister! I hope 
he will conquer that mtfortunate impediment in 
his speech, and be enaUed to pursue the shmii^ 
padi open to his fine atnlities, and thirst of lite- 
rary acquirements.'' 

Indeed they are charming youths; yet is there 

one thing that I could wish otherwise in both of 

them, — an aptness to dedide too arrogantly against 

general opinion, to take whimsical aversions to 

beautiful writers, and 'of establbhed fame in their 

own science. They assert, that Pope had little 

natural genius, and diat his splendid graces ware 

5 
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the creatioii of art alone. I wonder and exclaim 
at tl^em both in vain. Such prejudices^ in such 
minds^ are, to me, the most unaccountable things 
in nature. They deify Dryden, who, with all the 
riches of hi^ invention, and often beautiful num- 
bers, is, in my opinion, thrown much below Pope, 
by his slovenly vulgarities, and wild absurdities. 

There is a sonnet of unmatched beauty in the 
last Gentl^nan's Magazine, addressed to Cary 
and lister. It has the same initials, J. W., with 
that suUime poem in my praise in the Gende- 
man's Mi^azine for October 1784. I have little 
doubt that Mr Hayley is the audior of both. 

I do not believe Lister ever sent you his charm* 
ing scmnet addressed to yourself. Behold it : — 

^ NewtoB, tdMMe soft mad sweeUy varied strain 
Enchants the laptarM sense, what power divine 
Taught thee, dear bard, the blooming wreaths to twine, 
CoU'd from fair poesy's iaxnriaiit plain 

Witii art so lovely! — Not the pensive swain 
Mosaens, fiivo'nte of the tmMfhl nine, 
Wak'd purer melody. Tlioa bright shalt shine 
The boast, the wonder of the hinreird train : 

Tboa, who wert bom the ardnoos paths to explore 
Of steep Paraassos ; from its mazy ways 
Daontless to plack the golden-vested flower, 

Chaste reputation; nor shall that fierce ray, 
' Shot from malignant Envy's gkuing eye, 

* Or tamiBb, or embrowB its flowing dye.** 
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LETTER XLI. 

H. Rbpton, Es(). 

Uchftdd, Oct. 14, 1788. 

I SHOULD Mippoae nobody has ever been so 
wdl qualified as yourself for die profession jou 
purpose to assume, diat of landscape gardener; I 
mean who has ever taken it up, skilled, as you 
have long been, in all its scientific brandies, and 
possessing, as you do, die poef s feeling and the 
pabter^s eye* 

Neither acquaintance nor connection have I 
with Mr Mason, die timefid and acccMnpIidied 
master of the art you profess. I have, however, 
found a channel of conveyance to him, for one of 
those beautifid proofs of ability, to execute die 
task you undertake. My poetic friend, Mr What 
ley, is intimate with a bosom friend of Mr Ma- 
son's, and that is my channel. Mr W. has also 
engaged to disperse three or four more of these 
landscapes amongst nabobs and purchasers of 
new situations, who may happen to frdl in his 
way, and who may wish to see an Eden opening 
in their wilderness ; 
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^ IfiOfi tiiat swell Willi j^ual ease. 
Wood-skirted lawns, and tofted trees. 
With valliesy seen down distant glades. 
That break the mass of mingling shades.*' 

Mr W. will be at Bath this winter. He is very 
warmrhearted, and oratorically p^suasive. 1 have 
interested him in your fame and success. 

You have considerable connections amoi^st 
the people of rank. Once introduced/ die wood* 
nymphs and the naiads will be your acknowledged 
handmaids. 

I am not blind to the poetic feults of the 
Temple of Folly. It has many ; but I find in it 
what appear to me indubitable marks of genius^ — 
bold inventioui picturesque imageiy, stroi^ sa- 
tire^ and sonorous versification. The acrimony 
i^ainst the harmonic science is certainly a little 
impertinent, at least in die manner. But we 
must forgive poetic genius^ so neglected in this 
90ul-less silly age — ^this age, that strikes medals in 
honour of talents, that can personate naturally a 
detestable indecent Hoyden ! We must, I say, 
forgive poetic genius, if we find her stung by the 
consciousness how much more the musicians are 
patronized and admired than the bards-— though 
she certainly ought not, therefore, to express con^ 
tempt for a sister-art — ^younger, less important, 
but still a sister. 
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Tb^ notes are, it must be confiMMcl^ trflen su- 
perfluous and extravagant ; but if they wander, it 
is into the regions of feamiogy from whence diey 
bring back, to me at least, amusing information 
and ii^(enious <fisquisition,.thou|^ fteqnmidy in 
too familiar, and sometimes in coarse language. 
I think all about Lunardi splendid, and . jodicims 
ironj. The first discovery of die aerosti^ 
powers seemed interesting and important; \mk 
when Aeir usdessness was proved^ by its bdqg 
found impossiUe to navigate die machine, why 
purkie the expensive, dw dangerous exporai^nt \ 
When life is thrown at the mercy of the viewless 
winds, to answer no better purpose than. ,duU ^ 
a raree-diow, diera cannot, I diink,be a fitter ob- 
ject of poetic satire. 

It was not.well to Iqr out.Ae Grarden of FoUy 
upon a totally exploded plan. Existing and non- 
existing absurdities should not be jumbled to- 
gether. There is the same objection to the lite- 
rary dunce being made to present Moria widi a 
species of novel that nobody either writes or reads 
in the present day. 

The pi^nm goddess, on her regal couch; her 
dress, and the allegoric personages diat form her 
^:ourt, strike me as ingraious in no common de- 
gree, though an ill-juc^ed emfJoyment is allotted 
to Credulity. We find a coxcomb^parscMi adtm- 
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fubly hit off. ^ The new Adonis, fresh from 
Lebanon/' the Birth-Day Carrii^e, drawn and 
coloured with classic ^ elegance, and the modern 
fine lady who occupies it, are displayed in ch»« 
racteristic.strei^h. I do not know a more spirit- 
ed portrait ia poetry than that of the Votary of 
Scandal, the Detestable Old Maid, on the pages 
53 and 54, — nor, had the description of the fe- 
male Jockey beten Pope's, would it have di^raced 
him. But the poem is too long for me to pur* 
sue it farther through its maze of foults and beaur 
ties. 

Adieu ! Success attend you. 



LETTER XLIJ. 

George Hardinoe, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 19, 1788. 

This struggle with my pride, and my resolu- 
tion for the resumptkm of our epistolary com- 
merce, is flattering, I grant you ; but nothii^ is 
more astonishing to me than that you should 
tionk it wOTth your while to make it — ^for what, 
alas! can it give joni It is only once in many 
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weeks that I can write to an j aingk finend ; «nd 
what is this 8eldoin4etter to contain ? We have 
neither friends nor coiinecti9tt8 in common* Yon 
may, it is true, amuse me from a thousaDd 
sources ; but I feel a cheerless consciousness of 
bring unable to make you any retuln. 

I hafe lately talked about you to a sweet mi- 
fortunate who knows you well— die widow of 
poor Mr Bicknel. Are you acquainted with the 
romantic circumstances of her early youth i She 
and her children are left without any provision. 
It is hard to be dependeqt upon the bounty of 
friends, especially after having married radier 
from discretion than from choice. 

Mr Herbert Croft, who wrote the life of Young, 
in Johnson's lives of the Poets, is fabricatii^ a 
dictionary upon a much more extensive plan Abu 
Johnson's. lie has requested my assbtance, to- 
gether with that of many others in the line 
of poetic quotations. Mr C. thinks it arro- 
gance in Johnson to expect that the world 
should take his word for passages being in certain 
authors, without enabling the reader to consult 
the passage itself, by directions how and Where it 
can be found. He means also to avoid the invi- 
dious contempt Johnson shewed of his contem- 
poraries, by scarce ever quotiqg them. .Respect- 
ing the poetic authorities^ he means to go as far 
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back as he can among the elder poets, citing pas- 
sages of illustration, and descending from them, 
through those of later times, to the bards of the 
present day. He desired me to put down any 
passages for this purpose that happened to pre- 
sent themselves to my recollection. 

I have blotted a few sheets at his request ; but 
the minute exactness required in the signals of re- 
ference, bore too hard upon the memory, intrench- 
ed me in a litter of volumes, and transformed my 
fingers into ten angry ferrets, from the situation of 
the passages I recollected often eluding my search, 
I grew so completely sick of the task, that never 
shall I attempt to resume it; while doing no 
more, what I have done wasted many of my 
hours to just such a purpose, respecting his un(ier* 
taking, 

^' As when a rain-drop seeks to augment the ocean.**, 

I wbh to send him these sheets, to shew that I had 
not been quite unmindful of his request. If you 
think them likely to afford you any amusenient 
that may recompense the trouble of franking 
them to him for whom they are intended, I will 
send them open to you. 

VOL. II. m 
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LETTER XLm. 

Miss Helen Williams. 

Uchfidd, Oct. 19, 1788. 

At lengdi, detr Miss W., it is given me to 
draw your last land letter from ray hoard of ^i»- 
tolary treasures, and to hare the pleasure of r^ 
plyiog to It, 

I have read your glowing poem^ in Dr KipjHs's 
life of Cook, and felt at once dirilled and warai* 
ed by its solemn fire. I lo^ for a more kitintii^ 
acquaintance with its excellence, dum one penuil 
in a society volume enabled me to be. Dr Kip* 
pb has, I trusty received ray acknowledgment of 
the fiivourable raention he has made of my poem, 
though I smile to see how curiously he guards 
against either you or me growing too vain on ^e 
subject of our poems on Cook,*— deplorii^, as he 
does^ that our hero had no abler pan^Q^rists* 

It is only for one eight days that I have ven- 
tured to leate my father, since I wrote to you 
last. A rich festival of oratorio music allured 
me to Sheffield. My road lay over the wild hills, 
and through the luxuriant vales of my native I>er- 
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b3Pslure« Tbe pleamres I feel from ik% coi^m- 
plaitioQ of romaatic scenery, is diere always 
ifteigfatiened by the patriot passion. Within a 
▼eiy little way of the village that gave me birth^ 
saad of which my dear fiuher is rector, I could not 
paftt k united. Bat, alas ! having never been 
there before without him, I felt a dreary amd pain- 
ful void as I roved through the linfumidied apart- 
nodtsof the lonely rectory, and saw the rank grass 
of die bowling-green waviag inatthe parlour win* 
dows. I wept into the church, and gazed on the 
▼acant pulpit— ah ! how that vacancy struck up- 
on my heart ! 

I am glad you think so. highly of my ingenious 
and graceful frigid Miss ■ ■■ ■. If she had loved 
reading works of real genius as well as you and I 
do, what might she not have made of her very 
fine talents ! Nobody speaks, and few write, taose 
eloquently ; her great desideratum lies in the want 
of firm Mid responnble estimation of works of 
real genius. I have known her praise composi* 
tions of the heaviest mediocrity widi enthusiasm^ 
and cold and insennble to most admirable eompo* 
ntions. 

I am glad you and Dr M. like my Johnsonian 
conversation. But Mrs K. is-curiously dissatis- 
fied with that tract, because it does not record ar 
longtbeologic dispute, wluch su c ceed e d to what I 
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did pat dfiiwn, and in whicb she ably defended the 
Quaker principles from the cbaige of deism and 
absurdity^ \?liicfa die Doctor brought against 
them. She fancies that she appears in a poor 
eclipsed light on this same manuscript, because 
she there opposes only strong, calm, and geneni 
reascniing to the sophistic wit of her antagonist.. 

I have looked with your eyes on CoUins's new- 
found ode ; and I doubt not that you have looked 
with mine on the sublime graces of the last Krth- 
day Ode. It casts all other birth-day odes into 
shade. What a delightful compendium does it 
present us of the history of this nation ! I consi- 
der the poetic genius of .the laureate as very great, 
— and that his poetic leamuig is unequalled. 

Mrs Piozzi does me much honour in the style 
in which you tell me she speaks of your fri^. 
She is herself a brilliant and accomplidied beii^ 
whose praise is fame. 

During the progress of this hasty letter, Mr 
Boswell sent up, from one of our inns, that he 
would breakfiist with me to-morrow momii^. 
He has so much wit, eloquence, and good hum- 
our, that it proves right pleasant to converse vrith 
him. 

Mr 8. is ^grossed by attendance upon at least 
two thousand rare plants and flowers, so that his 
friends lose mai^y hours every week of hia com^ 
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pany; — ^hours ^hich they do not like to spare. 
But his fame as a botanic florist .flies far. On 
the side of Johnson's fjEivourite gigantic willow, 
and in the bosom of that pretty valley which 
slopes froni the east end of our cathedral^ lies his 
little garden. It is become one of the lachfield 
liona which strainers go to see. 

Not beginning this letter till past ten, I have 
borrowed from sleep to prolong it — ^yet it may be 
some days ere the packet sets out for town. I 
wish to write to Mr Gregory. The discriminat- 
ing manner in which he speaks of my works^ is a 
thousand times more gratifyii^ than any general 
praise can be. I have received no more power i 
fill stimulus to encounter again the trouble and 
anxiety of publication than his last letter extends 
HI reviewing my ode to Eliot; — ^but the visits 
of distant-dwellii^ friends - passii^ through this 
thorough-fare city — ^those of strangers who pro- 
cure admissive letters, or mes8age»— nursing;-^ 
filial stewardship, spiritual, as well as temporal, 
together with my ovei^own correspondence, 
weigh heavy against the claims of the muses. 

Remember me with the kindest thoughts of 
my heart to the dear Mathias's. I hope they and 
your mother and sisters are well, in whose oblig- 
ijag recollections I shall be happy to live. Adieu* 
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LETTER XUV. 

Rev. Dr Gregory. 

UcyiMy Oct. 30, 1788. 

1 .0ON8IDBR k one of ike kighest iKMMMiffi ever 
cottfiBrred tfpon me, dimt jmi thoidd lunReexponged 
from yoor valtidile work, a aoie by Pr^essor 
MichRolM» in oonseqiieiioe of my comments. It 
18 exdied mrnds only duit we find so condescesd* 

I feel impelled to meet you, once mote» obl Ike 
grottnd of Sterne's preteoBions to litereiy fame. 
It eppeara to me, upon tke most mature ddibe- 
ration, diat few, if any, of the anci^ or inodem 
writen bave giceltr daims to originality. 

Ptmng over the notmiom imibitiom of tke 
Latin poets, with Virgil at ^ir head, of the Greek 
ones, recollect that Skake^seare borro w e d afanost 
sdl his plotSy and tke oudines of anny of his cka- 
racters from old nofek-^tbat MHton was in- 
debted lo fhe Scr^itures forhis story in the P«rt- 
diae Lost, and to Homer, Dante, and Ariosta, 
for the chief features of his supernatural scenes. 
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Taking dengns from odiers, was never reckoned 
plagiarism. 

Mr Warton has proved, in his edition of Mil- 
ton's lesser works, that the most considerable part 
of that fine imagery, and of diose beautiful de- 
scriptions of natural objects in the Lycid'as, L'Al- 
legro, II Penseroso, and Comus, were taken from 
Brown, Drayton, and, above all, from Fletcher's 
Faithfrd Shepherdess. 

Diyden and Pope took as largely from their 
predecessors. Swift borrowed from Rabelais. 
Imitative traces, of one kind or other, may be 
found in all works of imagination, up to Homer; 
and that he is not detected in the same practice, 
is certainly owing to the little that remains of die 
writings of his predecessors. 

When a great genius condescends to imitate a 
less, he always excds him ; and then the authors^ 
from whom he took, sink, eclipsed, into darkness, 
if not into totd oblivion. 

In equal dq;ree that I think the above-named 
juvenile poems of Milton supericH* to those of 
Browne, Drayton, and even that of the sweet fan«- 
cifiil Fletcher, do I tfamk die Tristiam Shandy, 
in natural faumomr, in dramatic spirit, and in trudi 
of character, superior to the Scribleriad Family, 
m Pope's Miscellanies. 

It cannot be denied, that this joint work of 
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Pope, Swift, and Arbutbnot, suggeflted to Sterne 
the plan of Tristram .Shandy ; — ^but how has he 
drawn it out I — how glow his colours. in. die v'mi 
tints of Nature ! .. . 

Much wit, some humour, and a great deal of 
learning, may doubtless be found in.die Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus ; — but, after all, it is a 
strained caricature burlesque of antiquarianism. 
It deviates from its original {Jan, and soon be- 
comes a mere vehicle for very spirited critical sa- 
tire upon the fustian poets of that day* It is true, 
this critical satire is, in itself, very valuable, but 
all the characteristic traits of the hero are lost in 
its mazes, and the work ceases to be, in any d^ree, 
a memoir, or an history. 

A child educated in absurdity, or false soe&ce, 
becomes a very able ironical critic — consciously, 
purposely ironical, or he would not call what he 
pretends to admire by its proper name — instance, 
'^ We cannot too earnestly reconunend to our 
author^ the study of the abuse of speech P 

Neither can we conceive diat such a character 
as Cornelius Scriblerus ever existed, while Shan- 
dy's pedantries and systematic absurdities are na- 
tural living nianners — he is of ow* acquaintance ; 
— we sit at table with him. Every personage in 
his family,, down to the fat scullion, lives — and 
they are, by those happy characteristic touches, 
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that mark the hand of genius, brought to our eye, 
as well as to our ear. 

You obsei-ve Aat Toby Shandy is the Com- 
modore Trunnion of Smollett. It is long since I 
read Peregrine Pickl^, and it made so little im- 
pression, that I have no remembrance of the Com- 
modore. It is impossible that I should ever, 
even after thesl^htest perusal, have forgotten the 
warm-hearted, honest, generous Toby Shandy, by 
whose absurdities, so happily mingling with his 
kindness, and with his viitues, we are betrayed at 
once into die tears of admiration, and into die 
convulsions of laughter. 

Then the Corporal ! — ^how finely are the traits 
of his disposition and manners, though of the 
same complexion, kept apart from those of his 
master ! — ^What mutual and beautiful light do they 
throw upon each other ! besides affording an ad* 
Hiirable moral lesson, concerning the duty of that 
indulgent kindness, which lightens and sweetens 
servitude, and of diat reverence to' which a good 
master has a claim bom his dependents ! 

Then Slop ! — ^you tnust allow me to say ini- 
mitable Slop ! Where will you shew me his pro- 
totype f — ^and O ! the acute angle of the gard^- 
wall ! Obadiah ! the coach horse ! the' mud ! the 
doctor ! and his poney ! That story alone, so ori- 
ginally conceived, so happUy told, outweighs, io 
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mj <^MDioii, dl the w i itu ig s of SmoDett^ n fbe 
scale of genius. . 

Then for the sraply patbetic^ shew xne the 
•qnal of Le Fevre^ and his duttous boy ! — Ah ! 
my ftiendy can I learn to think these Ariliing r&- 
c<41ections the prcjodioes of girlinD,and the edio 
of other people's opinioRS f 

Sorely there is no sh a d ow of resenblmce be- 
tween Ae Dorodiea of Cervantes^ and the Maria 
of Sterne, tanctpt b their itinemcy, and hi the 
perfidy of thdr h>vers. Nothing can be noKMe 
mlike than thw characters. Tlie soft shades of 
insanity thrown over the woes of Mana, render 
her litde mouniAil salliis a miUioii of tanes more 
touching dian die studied aiid minole ckvansloca* 
tion with which Dorothea rdates h^ slory • 

The wild, y^ dow air, whid Maria plays to 
die virgin — her pi^hetic adcbess lo the dog, which 
she has in a string*-^ ITiom shalt not leave ne 
Syhrio T alluding at once, in those few vrords, t» 
die desertion of her lover, and to die death of her 
father; — «di! sorely these traits, with many re* 
sembling ones, are in the genuine hues of tender 
sorrow ! Grange does it appear to rae, when such 
hearts as Mr Gr^oiy's reiuse to recogBtse^ widi 
the thrill of adniratioa, their padios, and their 
truth ! More do diey interest me for die fair be* 
vtaved, than I codd ever \^ iaterestodlora budiel 
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df such indisdnct pemmages of the imaginitiQii 
as Dorothea. We we tdd diat sAie weeps^ but 
she says nodiiiig #i«t ktclines us to weep with her. 
Sfaeyiddedto her iofet, not &roiigh affection^ 
birt interesty nor deigns ^he to bestow one regret 
on die parents she has deserted. Nature and pro- 
bability are onfragedy when such a ehamcter is 
h^ up to us as amiable; and snrdiy justice is not 
less violated, when it is pronounced the prototype 
of die forsaken, gende, duteous, tender, mid sim- 
j^y^elo^pient Marin. 

It appears from Gra/s lettens, dmt he do- 
flpised, as a cMnpid, unrnteresting, atfec^ed per^ 
fermance, die Nowvt^le Heloise, Chou^ Mason 
had professed bimseif fascnaated by its graces^^ 
and also, Ihat while Gray idolieed Oasiaa, to 
Mason it appeared a woiAless, bombastic impo- 
sition on the credulity of the public. I belig^ 
it comes to diis at last, 

^ Some wayward spirit hovers o'er the brato, 
And twists opinions, in contempt of justice ;** 

That though highly to please a mind of genius is 
. proof of an author's merit, yet, that to displease 
a man of ability, is not by any means so sure a 
sign that he writes ill. Ossian must have subli- 
mity, though Mason and Hayley are blind to it, or 
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Gmf would not hmve asserted that imaginatioii 
resided, many hundred years since, in all her pomp, 
pn the bleak and barren mountains of Scotbmd. 
So, in despite of Gray, is the Nouvelle HeloiBe 
an exquisite performance, or it could not, like the 
writings of Sterne, have delighted numbers who 
are familiar with the requisites of fine writing; and 
know how to separate the dross of composhioD 
from its gold. 

Fofgive this second struggle for the fame of 
Sterne. With less honour for your judgment I 
had not molested your 'disapprobation. If your 
dislike is invincible, we will mention him oo 
more-— since, were I to become your proselyte on 
this subject, it must be at the expence of my gia- 
titude, for many an hour that has been softened 
by his padiof, and gilded by his wit. Adieal 
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LETTER XLV. 

William Hayley, Esq. on his Revolutiok 

Poem. 

Lichfield, Nov. 9, 1788. 

My dear Bard^ after having been vainly look- 
ing and longings through foui* w^hole months, for 
a letter from Eartham, permit me to thank you 
for your billet, and for the kindness of its style. 
For the intelligence it conveyed, that your health 
was somewhat amended, my heart offered up its 
instant thanks to Heaven. 

It is with unclouded gratitude, that I acknowledge 
the receipt of your infinitely welcome poetic present. 
The centennial birth-day of English liberty, and 
the memory of Doctor Johnson's rascal (blistered 
should have been tlie tongue that called him so) 
bad a just claim upon the pen of Britain's darling 
bard. Well has it discharged the debt it owed. 
I feel assured, that the poetic beauties are more 
numerous than any other lyrist could have given^ 
lo a subject so hackneyed, and where the calm 
phlegmatic character of its hero, restrained the 
efflorescen$:e of the iiQaguiation, under the guid? 
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ance of a judgoaent, chaste and yentabie as Mr 
Hayley's. 

Mr MasoD I see advertises aa ode on the s»ne 
occasion. I long to read it* Interesting indeed 
is die poetic race, when two such cowsers start 
arJbreasty 

** With nedci in thander dolVd, aad kmg resounding pace.* 

His muse haa given aa impression not muck in 
* fiavour of die heart of our deliverer, in the first 
hook of his Enslish Garden : 



^ Qcett Nature lagr, 



I>efiic*d, deflowei'dy thro* many a nithlen year, 
Alike wlien Oiailei, tiie abject tod of France, 
Came back to smile hit sabjectt into sfaiyes, 
Or Belgk) WlliBB^ with hit wanior frown, 
CoJ% dedar'd tlmi free.** 

For ]K>ur ode my dear bard-«-Poetry, in all her 
stores, has no sublimer paintii^, thati the conclu- 
sion of the 5di stanza. After that grand picture, 
which, to the muse-direded eye, comes so forward 
in the compoatioa, my next favourite pwts, are^^ 
the nervous conclusion of the !2d stanza; md, in 
the 9di, the just exaltation of the plain, honesty 
hrave, moderate spirit of William, over the cft* 
presrive selfishness of diat polished despot, I^wis 
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XIV., also the very fine picture of the Tornado ; 
only that " science-pointed steel" does not in- 
instantly present the image of a gun being fired. 

Amidst a succession of sweet passages in the 
epistle, those which charm me most, ar^ the eight 
lines, which begin, '' Yet, yet I mount'' — tfie four 
that begin, " No, when the infernal spirit of de- 
spsur^ — his name breaking the spells, how charm- 
ing that is ! — nor less charming the beautiful al- 
lusion to the dove and the ark. 

Nothing can be finer than the anathema poured 
forth, with so much rapid fire, against the boasted 
rising .sun of France. You, even you, never gave 
us a more gloriously poetic passage. 

Your portrait of William, at the battle of the 
Boyne, in this poem, displays another sort of 
image than that presented by West's pencil, which 
I never liked. The short abrupt hint, given by 
filial tendeme^, is charming ; but forgive me for 

owning that I could have wished the two lines, 

which bring the humanity of William into com* 

petition with the mercy of God, had been omitted. 

The spirited tenderness of the last twelve lines 

delights me. 
It is curious, that the JacoUte, Sam Wesley, 

left a spirited eulc^ium on the courage of William 

in Holland. 
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^ Thai grert Nimmi oppo^d the Qalfic rtaga^ 
And Ibiiiid tlie Bdgiin mooDdSy tod nmparts Tam ; 
PaimlkMi, tlio* foU*dy and, tbo* oatoomber'd, bold, 
UiiBW*d by fiictioiiy and anbrib*d by gold, 
Not e*eD a ipot imibaght the hero gaTe, 
No! till hit foes had eani*d h, not a grave ; 
Late in the fiuihest dyke resohred to lie, 
Till then, to fro^/ltf, and but there to dk r 

Our friend Nichols has publbhed Gary's son- 
nets. They might have been corrected to advan- 
tage, had he employed the hand of friendship in 
a task, of which you have finely described the 
use, even to the best poets, in your epistles on 
epic poetry. In spite of now and then a . little 
hardness 'm. the expressions, I dare believe you 
will think them charming, since you will recollect 
the blossoming age of their author. When he 
brought them to me last week, he said, with a 
deep sigh, '' I wish Mr Hayley may look at a few 
of them.'' Send him a copy, said I : '' Ah no ! 
I cannot be so obtrusive. If he should take no 
notice of even a tribute so worthless I should be 
wounded, nor can I wish he should have the 
trouble of writing one line of acknowledgment 
for what perhaps he might not endure to read.'' 

We have another self-taught genius, of very 
considerable strength, from the banks of the 
Avon, his name, Weston, organist of Solihul. In 



*». 
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the Gentleman's Magazine for September last, 
there is a sonnet of his to Gary and lister. I 
thought it so exquisite as to believe it yours, for 
indeed I never saw a more beautiful one of any 
origin, however splendid. 

Last summer I met.widi a subject for a Runic 
ode, that appeared to roe very sublime, and 
though it had been put into verse a few years 
since, by a very charming poet, a friend of mine, 
whose name is Mathias, yet I thought not with 
all the effect of which, by expansion, the subject 
appeared to be capable. It struck me as present- 
ing a prodigiously fine instant to the fire-tipt pen- 
cil of Wright. He thinks it does, for I sent him 
a copy of my poem, and he writes to me as in- 
tending to go to work with it. 

Though I sicken at the idea of publishing, and 
have no thoughts of so great a daring at present, 
yet I should be glad my Runic poem had the ad- 
vantage of your correcting eye, since it may possi- 
bly one day see the light. I do not, however, 
mean to obtrude it upon your attention, in your 
present situation, where .a thousand more inte- 
resting objects solicit that honour. When you 
return to the sylvan cell, and have leisure to ex- 
plore a funeral forest at midnight, with an Ama- 
zonian nymph, opening her fother's tomb by ma- 

VOL* 11. N 
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gic sfsiiB, and fottang from dience an encbanted 
iword, which aaceods in a pillar of fire from die 
withered hands of a warrior^s cone, my m» 
may tnp to Eartham^ nnder Mr Sdwyn^s coovoj, 
and lead you thither* 

I hope die dear Bomney is weU, to whop I 
beseech you will say for me every thii% that is 
affioctionate and grateful. 

Mn Knowles passed 9 fortnight with me in 
August. She says Bomney's picture of me tf 
one of the finest portraits die ever saw. I 
for die handsomest frame lipndon would produce. 
It '' emblazes^ with its breadth of goH" the cep- 
tre of die dining-room, opposite the fye-fW 
I keep the one by poor Kettle, for which jfon 
know I sat at nineteen, as a foil to Titiaoo's; ^ 
am diverted with people taking it for my mothers 
picture, after they have looked at Romne/s. 

I hope Mr Long is well ; hehasmybestwisb^' 
Adieu ! my dear bard, Adieu ! . 
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^.ETTER XLYIf 

GEOBaf: !(][abdin6e, Esq. 

Lichfield^ Nov. 19, 1788. 

The generous wish you ei^pres^ to serve the 
sweety the inter^stipg A|rs B.^ had drawn an im- 
mediate letter from n^e, could I, with gratitude^i- 
have set aside some other claims upon mj pen. 

It was wjt)i a pensive smile that I looked at 
yolur distinction, '^ his brothers/^ well knowing 
that she never knew the sweets or the protection 
of die parental or fraternal ties ; but since these 
gentlemen are prosperous, and tolerably afBuent, 
it is strangely unfeeling, that they should suffer so 
amiable a sister-in-law to labour for her daily 
bread, in a situation scarce above that of a com- 
mon servant, and much more harrassing. Yel 
lives there one whose still more bounden duty it 
is to consider her as hb child, so far at least as to 
shield her from the miseries of apprehended want, 
and from fatigues to which her tender degree of 
strength is incompetent. This one gives away 
two-thirds of a large income in charity— or rather' 
alms ; but gloomy stoicism, and sourrheaded in- 
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fidelity^ tre, amkkt an ostoitatious diqilfty of monl 
exertioiis, wondrous prone to neglect and defy the 
claims of obvious duties. 

Did you hear Mr Jephson speak Mr Hajle/i 
charming Ode on die centennial birtb-daj of 
English liberty i What would I not have given to 
have heard it i 

I groan over the coldness of our beautiful 
city — to whom inanimate nature has been so 
bounteous, sensibility so much a niggard — ^where 
genius is neglected, and die blessings of liberty 
unvalued. 

While die rest of die nation lifted up die voice 
of thanksgiving — while every neighbouri^ tovm, 
and even village, gave some testimony of com- 
memorating graUtude, no fiowii^ bowls passed 
round die tables of our thankless citizens : 

** No fgttal dan c es n o h s rm pn k Kn lony ! * 

Do they not deserve to be transplanted from their 
fertile and sylvan fields, 

^ Into tome giifo and ftggy air. 
Where moantain-sepfayr never blew; 
To marBhy levds, lank, and bare, 
Which Fan, which Ceres never knew: 
Where sleeps a pale discoloor'd sea 
Upon the low and reedy shore." 



J 
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W0 have a genius of luxuriant blossom in our 
neighbourhood, of the name of Cary. He has a 
licbficiljdian friend of the same age, whose name 
is Lister, and who writes verses ahnost as well. 
The following sonnet, which I think exquisite, 
was written and addressed to them by a self-taught 
bard^ organist of Solihul ii| Warwickshire : 



To Messes Cary and Lister, 



SONNET. 



Yet, yet your oDponnted stores with-hold. 
Bright bads of geniiis, barsting into day! 
Spite of propitious Fhoibiis' dieering ray, 

Parnassian climes are dulling, ckiUmg cold. 

In vain ye glad tli' enamonr'd breeze, unfold 
In vain your rich Inxnriant foliage, gay 
With orient hues — that, bloshing, ye display 

Tyre*s bloom imperial, streak'd with Ophir's gold ! 

Nor scent, nor beanty, — ^trost the vraming verse, 
Unconscioos hapless pan* ! shall ought avail ; 

Envy, th* expanding blossom's cankering cnrse^^ 

Shall gnaw,— detraction's instant blight assail 
Your shrinking forms, and sportive scorn disperse 

Your wither'd honours to the sighing gale. 
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tUs swfset pensive iraniBig, 
Carj has juat (Htblished n set of sonnets, wliidi I 
arfcndy wish may sell and be admired. Someof 
diem are highly beaufifn}, odiers Wmt the cdiissd 
a litde. Adieu. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Nov. 25, 1788. 

No, dear Sophia, I could not possibly consider 
you as a letter in my debt, well aware that I was 
in yours for mapy an interesting and eloquent 
page. It was my intention soon to have made 
you the bankrupt's ofier of a shilling in the pound, 
— ^all I can, beneath the consciousness of being 
unable, with my pen, to afford you any sort of re- 
compense for the inroads which its useless diffuse- 
ness would make upon your lebure. 

Without any reason to think that your letters 
are not delightful to me, you profess to dislike 
writing, I know how your time must be ^i- 
grossed, so that it would be infatuation in me to 



persevere in my former habits of wearying you 
with dissertations^ smce the mill-horse rowid of 
my existence deprives my pen of those resources 
wUch pour in, on every side, upon yours. 

If you think me unreasonablie in imputing Mr 
H 's long silences and short letters to chil- 
led and foded r^ard, who knows my avidity for 
his epistles ; surely, Sophia, you have no reason 
to ccmsider the shortness or infrequency of mine 
in that light, who declared to me, that the only 
letters you liked were those for which, possessing 
neither wit nor humour, my powers of intellect 
are not responsible. However, in my letter of 
April the 15tfa, I sent you a singular portrait of a 
Being, who bears your name, and which, I thought, 
mi^t have engaged your attention ; but you took 
no notice of it when you wrote to me in reply. 

It was not right in Miss W. to tell Mr 

of the hint I had given concerning the i^uish-dis- 
position of his affections. The letter of her's to 
which that of mine replied, mentioned, with a vi- 
sible sense of pain, that when he was last in town, 
he only left his name at her door. It is natural 
to feel some degree of comfort under mortifica- 
tions of this sort, from a knowledge that others 
are fellow-sufferers with us. Beneath the influence 
of that idea, I told her the too great reason I had 
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to fear be was not tlandefed by an inqMited tea- 
dency to grow tired of his fneais, if they were 
not useful to him in his literary busineas. 

There is surely a mistake about Mr re- 
fusing to meet D , nnce I know thej are inti- 
mate friends* Ibodiwonderat,andam sony for, 
his thus refusing the desires of other ingenious men 
to see and converse with him. It wears a cold 
ungrateful appearance, and certainly retards the 
popularity of his glorious writings, lis very 
strange ! — If he had not conversational powers, 
or if he were personally unpleanng, there would 
be less wonder; but he, of whose countenance, 
grace of figure, address, and polished insinuation 
of manners, your glowing description is no flat- 
tered portrait — why should he be dius unkindly 
repellaat ? I am very glad you have been favour- 
ed with an interview ; at his own request too ! — 
but you must not impute to my influence a dis- 
tinction so flattering. I was no other way instru*- 
mental in your obtaining it, than by giving him a 
just portrait of you. He is a gallant man, and 
would not refuse, *for once at least, to gratify a 
charming woman's longing. 

The mutual guess of yourself and your fair 
friend was not erroneous. The two essays you 
mentioned, Clarissa defended against Cuinber- 
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land, in Variety, are mine. I could not resist the 
author's solicitations for a couple of papers. The 
rest of them, which are chiefly sprightly, appear 
to me much in the style of the Spectators ; easy, 
playful, sometimes witty, and alway humorous, 
when humour is attempted. I have not seen a 
line of P.'s since his strange Ode to the great 
Howard. 



' I do not wonder that die Regent was rejected in 
Ireland, through indignation to see it celebrated, 
and extolled above the glorious compositions of 
their, in this day, matchless Jephson. 

Tliere is little wonder that your brother riiould 
often fall into silent and pensive musings, after the 
doubtless painful sacrifice he has made. I love 
and esteem him for the generous indulgence he 
has €ver shewn to your wishes. 

I am much interested in your account of th^ 
theatres, and still more am I grateful for your 
kind wish of seeing me in town ; but habit makes 
me more and more a recluse, at least, so far as to 
inspire a consciousness of wanting spirits to en- 
counter those fatting hurries, in which my ex- 
tended connections always involve me when I am 
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to Londoo. While mj dearest Mker lives, d 
ideis of such an eicursioD are out of the ques- 
tion* 

I am afraid there is no hope of the kill's lifi^ 
though it is an event so much to be wished. A 
coarse of strict absteibiousness irom early jimd^ 
widi the late appearance of gouty symptoms^ made 
him a most improper subject for Cheltei^MUB wa- 
ters. They have destroyed him. 

Miss Charlotte Rogers is with me at preseiti 
and is the most improved young woman imagin- 
able, as to mental qualificatioos. Since Mrs 
Stokes's marriage, Charlotte has learnt the value 
of her sister's talents and information, which are 
certainly of a very superior class, and has availed 
herself of them. 

We met, in the Dean's Walk yesterday, that 
vain and flitting piece of learned insanity, Dr S — . 
He came sailing along in a bombazeen gown and 
cassoc, at two o'clock on a week day. ** Lord! 
what's diat ?" exclaimed Charlotte, when we first 
spied him at some distance^ his floating black 
sleeves, swelled out by the high wind — ^^ It is 
certainly a black angel." On bis near approach^ 
" How do you do, Dr S— ; — ?"- " In mouming 
for George the Third, double moumii^ for Geoige 
the Fourdi — died last Monday night — ^physicians. 
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jipothecariesy imiiiister'S; all deserted him-^mad^ 
jiti epitaph in the chaise — hear it : 

^ The in he dady-^TAai cmueUedhf iumtiif hi$ head awaf, 
ond twirling his hand^) he did nol mean ; 

The good he did (action ditto) he meant ; 
And thnsy when virtues intervene. 

The wont advices (action ditto) have the best intent" 

He then sailed away before us, without saying 
another word^ and has this morning been preach- 
ing a funeral sermon for the king. — How mad is 
-all this ! Adieu. 



^s. 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

• Lichfield, Nov. 27, 1788. 

Resting on your permission, not to struggle 
violently for that leisure, of which a thousand 
less interesting employments have robbed me, 
your charming little letter has not yet been ac- 
knowledged, but it has very, very often been read. 
How many delightful things does it breathe ! — 
wit, humour^ gaiety, affection. Its paragraph. 
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io cbanicteritlic of Gary's mind and numnen, I 
have copied for many of liiy conespondentSi in 
the hope, tfiat so striking a portrait of the yooog 
audior, may increase their interest m his puUb- 
tion. You see that his sonnets are out. 

You will rejoice to hear, diat, by unwearied 
diUgeoce, in reading slowly aloud, and by speak- 
ing deliberately. Lister's articulation has grown 
so much firmer, that his parents have released 
him from the dirine of Plutos, and intend to 
aend him to the university. 

Giovanni rejoices in Mrs Whalle/s good opi- 
nion, in her health, in yours, and in diat of bis 
floral representatives. 

I have too much confidence in the coDgeoiahty 
of our taste, to feel any apprdiension of violation 
sincerity, when I shall decant, widi enthuaiaam, 
on the charms of those sylvan glades, which J(i^ 
are rearing 



-^ On tbe champaign head 



Of the 8t«cp mooBtau.** 



' More and more the leading inhabitants of our 
little city surprise me by their insensibUity- Cold 
as they have ever been towards genius in every 
line, could you have believed they would hMV^ 
been senseless to the blessmgs of fineedom ; ^^ 
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while the voice of glad commemoration i^esound- 
ed over all the nation^ it should be hushed as 
midnight at Lichfield ? Was it not ** an opaque' 
of nature and the soul f ^ Have you seen the 
rival odes by our illustrious bards on diis great 
centennial anniversary ? Mr Hayle/s contains 
one image of never-excelled sublimity ; and the 
egotism M^ith which Mr Mason opens^ is thrice 
happy. The Epistle from Mary to William was 
a juvenile work, written before Mr Hayley's ear 
for musical numbers had attained its perfection. 
But one passage in it, the anathema against the 
boasted Gallic Ship, the Rising Sun, is pictu- 
resque poetry, in its highest possible perfection — 
nor are any of Pope's lines more richly harmoni- 
ous. Adieu ! 



LETTER XLIX. 

Mr Weston op Soliuul. 

Lichfield, Dec. 8, 1788. 

Amidst the much which gratifies me in the 
late letters of my friend, I am half angiy at his 
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furadny with a request, which I trust he know 
me incapable of grantii^. Too perfect is n^ 
confidence in th^ unerring aim, and in the sharp- 
ness of your darts, to dioot in your strong bow, I 
promise you. 

I long to see your two translatifHis of the La- 
tin poem on the Woodmen of Arden, being fiiUy 
conscious of Mr Morfitt's responsibility for all 
the classic excellence you tell me it possesses. I 
wish every translator of beautiful Greek, Latin, 
and Italian poetry, knew as well 9S> yourself how 
to transfer its gold, unalloyecl by any dross in tbd 
process. 

You are too hard upon Mason's Ode on the 
Revolution. The felicity of the egotism wjtb 
which it opens, is extreme ; the exordium is sur 
perior to Mr Hayley's on the same subject ; yet, 
on the whole, I think Hayley's ode the richer in 
poetic matter. Both, of them are surely the evi- 
dent works of great masters, though by no means 
the greatest of their works. 

I cannot say I have read, but I have ^anced 
over parts of Mason's Life of Whitehead, and 
felt myself often pleased and interested. Let me 
know what it is for which you will never forgive 
him. Surely his ridicule upon that msilicious 
tyrant^ Johnson, both as an author and ^ m^i 
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^ill not prove the never-lot-be-pardoned sin* Yo«i 
know I think with yon about the abilities, and 
about the style of the despot ; but, strange as it 
may seem to us, many men of first-^-ate talents, 
with Mr Hayley at their head, think his style turr 
gid and labour^. If they sincerely think so, 
where is the crime of avowing their opinion ? 
They like Addison's Capillaire better than John- 
son's Burgundy ; but remember, that Johnson has, 
in his Lives of the Poets, praised the dead small- 
beer of Blackmore's imaginatipn, and abused the 
nectared streams of Gray's. 

Both of your sonnets please me too well to 
allow my contending with you for the palm of 
comparative transcendency respecting either. Per- 
haps that addressed to me has more genius, 
that to Gary and Lister more grace. It is said 
to be an exjcellence in a sonnet, to have but one 
thought. These same sonnets appear to me as ^ 
couple of beautiiul rings, — one a cluster of sap- 
phires, amethysts, and diamonds, — the other, a large 
eiogle brilliant, of the first wa^er. 
. Nichols has certainly made the worst ppssible 
eirai^ement of our sonnets. It is like putting a 
man and his wife to dance together at a ball ;. 
and his knowing that yours was written so many 
months before mine, increases the in^proprictty of 
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Aeir appearing together. Yours should not have 
been printed before the letter, which referred to 
it, could be admitted. But nevar mind it; prinl- 
ed rem<»8trance will but call attention more 
forcibly to what is made to seem so v^ry a bow 
and curtsey. Adieu! 
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Mb Weston. 

Lichfield, Jan. 7th, 1789. 

As to my anger, whatever my wonder may^ be 
at your strong prejudices in favour of my muse, 
and against the sweet Swan of Twickeidiam, 
afiger is out of the question. It would be affec- 
tation, in the first instance, in die last injustice ; 
for have you not a right to assert your own opi- 
nions, whatever diey may be i I, however, de- 
voutly wish, that, for your own sake and mine, 
you would greatly soften the hyperbole of your 
praise of me, and the warmth of your censure 
upon Pope, since there is sudi an inevitably 
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large majority of opinions against yours in both 
instances. 

Mr Morfit's fragment has great beauty. I 
am pleased and flattered by the similarity in its 
leading idea to that of my rural somiet. 

Why do you fancy that it was Dr Johnson's 
blindness to the merits of some of my favourite 
^writers, that produced my conviction concerning 
the rancour of his spirit ? 

It appears to me, that you are as unjust to 
Pope, and to the collective merit of modem poets, 
as Johnson is to those of almost every poet he 
depr^iatcs ; yet nobody ever heard me reflect 
upon the general expansion and goodness of your 
heart. 

But perusii^y with unprejudiced judgment, 
the records of his malevolence, given by his 
friends, that fancy it vi^as, in him, great to be abu- 
sive, who can think Johnson's heart a good one ? 

In the course of many years' personal acquain- 
tance with him, I never knew a single instance in 
which the praise (from another's lip) of any hu- 
mau being, excepting that of Mrs Thrale, was 
not a caustic on his spirit; and this, whether 
their virtues or abilities were the subject of enco- 
mium. 

VOL. II. o 
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What a strange power has prguifice, nnce i^ 
can strike such a mind as yours so blindy as to 
make you fancy Pope little more than a briHiauit 
versifier, because he successfully endeavoured to 
polish his numbers high. If ingenious aUonoD^ 
striking and graceful imagery, somd, perspko- 
ous, and pointed good sense were not, in happy sw;- 
cession, to be found throughout his writings, Aeff 
beautiful harmonies would be of trivial impOTt to 
me. Exalted, however, as I think the claims of 
Pope, I do not place him on any level wiA 
Shakespeare and MQton. 

Dr Johnson's opinions of poetry are so absurd 
and inconsistent with each other, that, though si- 
most any of his dogmas may be clearly andea^j 
confuted, yet the attempt is but combating an 
bydra-headed monster. 

Pope's indiscriniinate aversion to the Alexan- 
drine verse is as iU-judged as Dryden's licentious 
use of it. In the lyric measure, it gives great (fig- 
nity to the close of a stanza, if its cesara is pro- 
perly placed. In the coupletHneasur^, it also 
gives energy and grace to the close of a passi^; 
but its effect appears to me aHvays bad, wheo 
placed in the middle of a sentence. I like tiie 
sense to overflow the couplet, as you ingeniou^ 
express it, oftener dian it ever does in Pope and 
Johnson. 



Have you reflected, that the most brilliant and 
celebrated of Dryden's works (his noble Ode ej6- 
cepted) are paraphrastic translation^ from Chau^ 
cer, 8tc. Neither he nor Pope have one original 
poem so rich in poetic invention, that first gift of 
the muses, as Hayle/s Triumphs of Temper. 
Then, what stuff has Dryden left amidst his ex- 
cellencies, what bombast ? — What tame did and 
do prosing ! — What wretched conceits ! 

My ear seldom quarrels with the imperfect 
rhymes in any situation. I find them in the most 
harmonious verses of Dryden, Pope, Gray, Ma- 
son, Collins, Beattie, &ic. vdiicb seem not the less 
musical for their admission. With regard to the 
otfaer circumstances that concur to form the po- 
lish and sweetness of numbers, I wduld have no 
author spare hi^ paiiis to pi^octite them. Uiipo- 
lisbed verse is much more apparently laborious, 
llian where art has been skiiftilty applied. Let 
us apply it, therefore^ as assiduously as possible^ 
•always remembering, however, that' the music of 
numbers is a subordinate excellence, to which 
sense and picture ought never to be sacrificed. 
If to present them with im high de^ad^^of strength 
or grace^ is only to be doiie l^ dispensing witH a 
little hardness in the measure, an liiatus/or an uii- 
pleasant alliteration, we should sacrifice the lest 
to the greater excellence ; nor, in th^t case, mind 
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a defect dnt respects die soimd merdy, unlesBdie 
measure is absolutely bn^eo, and die an<:aait and 
establidied rules of versificatkm infrii^ed. Axi 
•o terminates the history of my ideas conceraing 
the duties a poet owes to the formadoa of 
numbers. 
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Mrs Hatlet. 

Lkl^ld, Jan. 1 1, 1789* 

You inquire, dearest Madam, my opiiuonof 
Mr Hayley's Revolution Ode. His r^um home 
has doubtless furnished you with them, for to 
him did I ingenuously breathe them, as diej 
arose on my first perusals. Amidst die modi 
that I found to admire, thd most matmal of my 
few objections Dr Warner has obviated, by c<mi- 
municating the new discovery of the Tornado— its 
dispersing upon any sharp-pointed steel being pre- 
sented to it. Thi3 discoveiy leaves the simile^ 
and its application, onie of die most beautiful and 
perfect passages Englidi poetry can boast. 

IVhy, I wonder; will Nichols disgrace his ms- 
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gazine by admitting such impudent fooIVhead 
criticisms^ as appear in his last, on this ode of the 
bard's? — a fellow who teUs Mr Hajley, that 
tliough force is synonyn^^us to strragth in the 
French lai^uage^ it is not in ours. Johnson 
would have taught the puppy better^ whose whole 
letter proves that he ought not to budge a foot 
out of the dictionary leading-stiiqgs. 

I will not disobey you^ my dear Mrs H^yley^ 
andy after the example of the bard, who often 
passes over in silence my request to know his 
opinions on popular compositions, be dumb to 
3rour inquiring after my opinion of Emelme ; yet 
bad I rather you had not questioned me, since I can^ 
not be disingenuous, and cannot suffer the pleas- 
ing bribe in Mr Hayley's last lines to influence 
my judgment. The scenic descriptions in the 
first volume pleased me extremely ; but I confess 
that was all which pleased me in the course of the 
work. It is a weak and servile imitation of 
Cecilia, and I have seldom felt more wearied, or 
less interested than by the personages of this 
vapid drama. Early in its perusal, I felt dis- 
gusted by the manners of the heroine, which, in 
her situation, it was so utterly impossible she 
ahould have acquired. Emeline's advantages were 
infinitely fewer than Caroline's de Lichfield. The 
^Id canoness had once lived about court, anc|> 
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diough romantic and indiacieety her addre^ couU 
not be supposed to be deficieot in die exterior 
forms of politeness ; yet^ even under tluit coo»* 
deration, lUid that also of h^ having posaed dwee 
months at Court, the audioress of CnroUoe judi- 
ciously gives to her heroine's fint iMmefs duit 
vild, artless, engaging simplicity, of which we 
find nothing in £mdtne. It is the last thii^ we 
i^tok dispense with in her who had conversed <»iy 
with peasants, exicepting one honest, yet indc^ant, 
old woman ; an old steward, as homespun; anda 
vuJgar-minded cunning attorney. 

No intuitive strength of understandings no pos- 
siUe degree of native sensibility, could have en- 
abled . her to acquire the ^^ do me honour^ lan- 
guage of highrUfe, and all die punctilious eti- 
quette of its proprieties, with which she recaves 
the old and young lord at the casde. 

Nor was I less disgusted with the unfeehng 
indelicacy widi which Adelaide, in the detail of 
her humiliatkig story, talks about her caps aad 
feadiers, and the admiration which was paid to 
her elegance in dress, and to the beauty of her 
person. 

The ardent passion and reformadon of Edwards, 
appear to me wholly incompatible with that liber- 
tine callousness with which he is represented in 
the first volumes. 



I have aliyays been told^ that Mrs Smith de* 
signed^ nay that she acknowledges^ the characters 
of Mrs and Mr Stafford to be drawn for herself 
fmd her husband* 

Whatever may be Mr Smith's faults^ surely it 
was as wroi^ as indelicate to hold up the mao, 
whose namelshe bears^ the father of her children, 
jto public contempt in a novel. 

Then how sickening is the boundless vanity 
vnth which Mrs Smith assets that herself^ under 
the name of Mrs Stafford, is '' a woman of first- 
rate talents, cultivated to the highest-possible de- 
gree/* 

. So far from giving proofs of Ihese self-imputed, 
peerles3 talents^ Mrs Stafford does not speak a 
eingle word, 4oe8 not writue on^ lett^, to which 
tnoderatjs talents, with a but tolc^ndile education, 
xiu^$ Qot be cqni^ti^. 

The parade the author makesf v^th her know- 
ledge of a l^i^uage, in w^h evary boardii^- 
flcbool miss is instructed; the frippery of its in- 
4erlarded phiases, and her frequent vulgarisms in 
•our ownlanguage, combined to make me dislike the 
•style, as much as I had disliked the unpatural man- 
ner in which several of the characters are drawn, 
L At the conversational VJulgarUims, I own I won- 
:der extremely, as Mrs Smith's poetry, though 
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feebk, is not inelegant, and as I nndentattd At 
is a woman of education. 

When Emeline. first says of die fnintk^ Ade- 
laide, ** she is coming to,** I concluded the press 
had accidentally omitted to add the word *' her- 
aelf ;** but in a page after, the saaie kkchen- 
phrase is repeated by Emeline, ^ yes, Ae is ce^ 
tainly coming to." In another place we find, 
*^ Emeline grew white at the intelligence.'' WhiUj 
instead of pale, I have often heard servants si^, 
but never a gentleman or a gentlewoman. 

I fancy this lady has been so fortunate to en- 
gage yours and Mr Hayley's benevolent amity; 
that it draws a veil over all the defects, and mag- 
nifies every grace of her compositions ; but you 
will remember, that I have not the {rfeasure of 
knowing Mrs Smith, «nd, therefore, read her 
works with the same indifference I do those whose 
audiors died before I was in exbtence. 

My very foes acquit me of harbouriiq^' one graiB 
of envy in my bosom; yet it is surely by no means 
inconsistoit with that exemption, surelj it be- 
longs to a native love of justice, to feel a litde in- 
dignant, and to enter one's protest, when compo- 
sitions of mere mediocrity, such as I own I think 
Mrs Smith's Somiets; are extolled far above those 
of real genius* These same sonnets have beeo 
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more extolled than the classic elegance and re* 
fined grace of Mrs Barbauld's poems ; than the 
correct and perspicuous good sense of Miss 
More'sy often animated by original, striking, and 
graceful imagery ; than the wit and attic spirit of 
Mrs Piozzi's writings ; and greatly more than the 
sublime and beautiful creations of our Helen 
Williams's imagination. 

My poor father, who was all honesty in his li- 
terary opinions, and who warmly delighted in the 
genius of hu contemporaries, used to feel just in 
this manner over the undue celebration of Glover's 
liconidas, when the whole national taste seemed 
under the fascination of investing it with the 
highest honours. However, my father's exist* 
enoe has more than thirty years survived the 
fame of Leonidas : — " a new blown bubble of the 
day," which burst almost as suddenly as it was 
formed. 

With my learned, but too fieuitidious, neighbour, 
Mr Grove, I was the other day contending for the 
existence of more genius in one of our minor 
poets, than he would hear of. ^* Ay," said he, 
^' you always sit down to see new verses with 
such a disposition to praise, that I do not always 
trust your encomiums. They must be bad, in«- 
deed, if you can find nothing in them with which 
to be pleased." 
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. It is tnie, I often ^t Mr G/s ooldneisy bil 
he diiiilui scarce leas highly of the dear banFs 
writings than myself. This similari^ proves » 
good as the bark to our literary hectics. 

I am glad you £94} Mr Hayle/s adopted bojrs 
pleasing companion ; that his understandir^ ^ 
firm, and his heart good ; but you say he ia not 
poetical. The absence of diat faculty in Um, 
proves that poetry is a present that nature only 
can make ; and not to be impbnted by any 
power of education, by the force of early Im 
or by the imitative ardour of childhood. Ictf- 

• 

not help b^ng sorry to hear that the coane^ 
of Swift, and the burlesque of Anstey, arepi^ 
ierred to the finer sallies of the imaginatiopby* 
young mind> especially his, around which her f^ 
est emanations so perpetually ptay. 

Why sleeps . Mr Sargent^s muse, that onoe 
awaked *^ so sweetly, and so well V Adieu! 
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LETTER UI. 

Rev. Berwick. 

Lichfield, Jan. 20, 1789. 

It has heea in vain that I wished earlier to 
transmit my congratulatiosis . on the brightnii^. 
prospect in the region of friendship from Lady 
Moira's amendment. May all the clouds of dis- 
ease soon disperse Aiom that fair horizon ! 
. I am sure you have felt for dear Lady Car- 
hampton, mourning the loss of her justly darling 
son. The resignation with which ^e sustains 
this heavy blow is saint^like. O blessed hope of 
immortality, it is thou only, operating upon the 
consciousness of a virtuous life, that, beneath de- 
privaticms like these, canst assuage the storm of 
anguish, and silence the murmurs of complaint. 

You plead the controul of the House of Lords 
for passing three times through Lichfield, as if 
you had not a friend within its walls. Hang aris- 
tocracy, if such are its fruits. 

I cannot say that I have read Dr Kippis's Life 
of Code, though I have lodced into it. When I 
was upon a visit> of a few days, in Mr GdFs fa- 
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mSjf in Derbydiire, it first met my eye. Our 8(k 
dety was too interesting, to permit mudi atten- 
tion to books ; and, I confess, die style did not 
please me sufficiendy, to excite much avidity for 
an entire and attentive perusal. Familiar as are 
the public widi die events of diat great man's life, 
and with all die traits of bis character, it required 
more than common abilities that should strike oot 
new lights, and, at least, throw the splendour of 
fine style over a subject so perfecdy known. 

Miss William's Ode seems die gem of the Doc- 
tor's work. It is very sublime. That young 
lady's talents are indeed an honour to our sex. 
Her disposition is as amiable as her imagioatioD 
is vivid and original. 

It will probably be thought, that we botb 
ought to make low curts^s to the learned editor, 
for the praise he deigns to bestow on die efforts 
of the Misses ; but, lest we diould grow too vm 
of that praise, immediately after having bestowed 
it, he observes how much it must be regretted, 
that some writer of eminence, Cowper or Hayley, 
does not take up a subject, so worthy of their 
pen, and do justice to merit and heroism so dis- 
tinguished. 

However true this may be, and widi whatever 
propriety the observadcm might have been made 
in any other part of the work, it was pedant im- 
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politeness to insert it m exactly the plac« it staphs* 
A4ieu! 



LETTER LIII. 

William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield, Jan. 0,9, 1789. 

Alas ! my dear Bard, to how many of your 
friends has this year been fatal. With grief I 
now see the mournful list swelled by the name of 
Miers. He was a Being in whom genius, bene- 
volence, and modesty were conspicuously blended. 
The celebrated Wyatt seems the twin spirit of 
poor Miers. 

Inclosed you will find a transcript of my Runic 
dialc^e. The imperfect rhymes will I fear 
offend you, and yet I confess myself incorrigible 
on that head. Mingling occasionally with the 
more perfect ones, they relieve my ear, as in mu- 
sic it is relieved by the intermixture of discords. 
It seems impossible to baniiA them, even consi- 
dering them as blemishes, without sacrificing to 
an excellence so very subordinate the higher 
graces of poetry. Pope and Gray, in whose 
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works Aey occur so often, most have used tlieiA 
upon deliberation, and by free choice, as not 
fhwiking them defects ; else, taking such confessed 
pains to polish, and perfect dieir poetry, we may 
be assured they would have banished the rhyme 
of less complete jingle. 

Mr Cary is vary grateful for the kind interest 
you take in his peace, and in his fome, and beyond 
measure gratified that you have bcfen pleased wiAt 
his sonnets. Since our first acquaintance T have 
assiduously endeavoured to instil the just and ne- 
eessafy cautions youi- letter breathes; liut the 
slow sale which you mention, of a po^ of that 
«ninence,'mu8t give Aem irresistible we^t. ' it 
is a circumstance which verifies die indignant pro- 
phecy of my spirit, on first reading Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets. T foresaw that die contempt, 
vrith which so many of the most exalted in thstt 
tribe are there treated by an author, whom the 
nation at laige seems to consider as oracular, 
would, like the Gothic clouds, sprekA a night 
over the EngKsh Parnassus, which might proba- 
bly daricen, till no degree of genius, however 
splendid, should be able to pierce it. 

I confess, my dear Bard, that in the prefatory 
sonnet to Mr Cary's publication, I wished, and 
designed to combat the doctrine, held out by Jdts 
Smith, in her prefoce to. the first ^tion of her 
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BonnetSy viz. that -the legitimate sonnet is not 
.suited io the genius of oui* language. Now thai 
same true-bora sonnet is, with me, a very fa* 
voutTte branch of poetry. The best of Milton's^ 
I have always thoiight, formed the model for soii^ 
bet-writing, which, demanding the graceftilly un- 
dulating pauses of blank verse, happily blends the 
nature of blank verse with that of rhyme, its 
name seems to call fbr light composition ; not so 
its nature, if Petrarch and Milton may be allowed 
to have understood it. Mrs Smith's have the 
gravity, but appear to me deficient in every other 
characteristic of that order of verse. I have seen 
the legitimate sonnet exquisitely beatitiftil, not 
only from yours, but from various pens. 

Reproving me for not liking Mrs Smidi's s<mi* 
nets, and trying to ehlist my vanity against my 
want of taste for them, makes me fear that my 
dear Bard suspects me of a|^eaking rather from 
grudging spleen, than from involuntary opinion. 
He has never had cause to think me capable of 
envious coldness. That lady's opinion of my 
works, if indeed she professes to like them, does 
me honour, but cannot change the nature of my 
perceptions. 

Mrs Smith's versification is melodious — but 
that appears to me a subordinate excellence in 
poetrjr. I do not find in her sonnets any original 

4 
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idetSy any v^;our of thougbt, any striking u 
gory — but plagiarisn^ glariog and perpetoal;— 
whole lines taken verbatim, and without ac^know* 
ledgment from Shakespeare, Milton, Youog^ 
Pope, Gray, Collmsi Mason, and Beattie. 

When I see an author reduced to crib an whok 
line from Young's Night Thoughts, another whole 
line from Mason's Elegy on Lady Coventry, and 
two whole lines from Shakespeare, to make up a 
little poem, which contains only fourteen lines, I 
cannot help concluding that the imagination ii 
barren. Yet is it even so with the eighth sonnet 
in Mrs Smith's first edition* 

I have not seen the second edition, but am told 
that she has in that put the quotation marks so 
disingenuously withheld in die first publicatioii. 
She has there, among many other plagiarisms, as 
potorious, given this line as her own, 

** And drink delicions poison from ber eyes.** 

But if, after aU, you sincerely think there is genu- 
ine poetic genius in Mrs Smith's sonnets, you 
should not condemn in me, as illiberal, a contraiy 
opinion, recollecting the wide extremes of Gray 
and Mason's ideas, on Ossian's Poetry, apd oo 
Rousseau's Eloisa. 
Giovanni is, I hope, recovering, and my aged 
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4[uii8lmgh&8 wonderftilly *weU suertained the late 
cutting blasts*. They were^ I apprehend^ mor^ 
welcome to your peeuliarconstitutioBi than mikler 
gales. 

I have great delight in the information con* 
ceming your- improving health, and have observed^ 
that when the vital light has been clouded and in- 
auspicious dirough youdi, it often grows permar 
nently clear and serene, as life advances. So be 
it vdth my dear bard ! — ^Adieu ! Adieu i 
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Mrs Knov^les. 

LichJiMy Feb. 1, 1789. 

And vi^hat becomes of my brilliant Mrs 
Knowles i I long for her spirited and ever-elo- 
quent remarks, upon the sudden, barefaced, dis- 
graceful adoption of Tory principles, by those 
who so lately affected to triumph in the blessing^ 
of the Revolution. 

And how goes on the combination bcttween 

VOL. II. p 
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Creorge's leanung^ and fab itiotlier*8 genitiSy mardi^ 
ing hand in hand over Horatian gfound ? 

I^ who was always enamoured of the Intimate 
Miltonic sonnet, write one now and then, upoa 
tiiat model. It is the intermediate style of poe- 
try, between rhyme and blank verse; and ike ud- 
dulatmg and varied pauses of the latter, give to 
the true sonnet an air of graceful freedom, be- 
yond diat of all other measures — diough, from 
the restraint respecting the exact number of die 
lines, and die demand of four rhymes, twice used 
in the first eight verses, it is in reality die most 
difficult. 

However, where there is tolerable v^our of 
intellect, difficulty rather stimulates than discou- 
rages. An appearance iii rural nature, a thrill of 
the spirit from affectionate recollections, or a 
sentiment, or a reflection, strikes us. It would 
do little towards the composition of an extensive 
poem, but it happily, perhaps, occupies the di- 
mensions of a sonnet. Therefore is it that that 
order of verse suits a mind which has more pro- 
pensity to poetic efforts, than leisure to employ 
them. It is true, we may sooher write forty lineS; 
m any other measure, than fourteen in that of 
the true sonnet — but I can easier write fourteen on 
Hknt arduous model, than an hundred on the easier 
ones — and where new matter is allowed to flow 
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in to the first Idea^ we are led into expansion^ in- 
consistent with the claims of domestic business^ 
the stewardship of a fluctuating income, the inter- 
course of societyji and die duties of correspond- 
ence. I present you with four* of my sonnets, 
that have not yet passed the press — ^but which, if 
I may trust the report of several literary friends, 
rank with the best of my compositions. 

In what more than usual austerity did winter 
frown upon us, in the late zenith of his blank do- 
minion ! You will be sme I trembled for its ef- 
fects upon the full of days ; yet, by the counter-* 
action of large fires, and an increased quantity of 
vinous cordials, he seemed not to suffer from it at 
all. Your poor friend Giovanni was not so for- 
tunate. He is but now recovering from a severe 
illness. 

. You are, as usual, often inquired after in our 
circles ; which inquire after little that is ingenious, 
except yourself. Though such inquiry may be, on 
that account, the h^her personal compliment, it 
will not, therefore, be more welcome. Adieu ! 

• Viz. That to Ingratitnde—the Sammer Evening— why 
Retirement is shunu'd — and that to a* Botanic Friend. 
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LETTER LV. 

Mbs Taylob. 

Lichfield, Feb. 3, 178g. 

Though many letters lie unanswered in my 
drawer, of remoter date than my dear Mrs Tay- 
lor's, and from friends whom I much r^ard, yet 
I wave every other dum, that I may answer her 
kind epistle, before the important hour confines 
her person, and expands her heart, for the recep- 
tion of the maternal pleasures. — >May they prove 
m all-recompensing happiness ! 

Hitherto you have seemed as chiefly bom to 
suffer. I had a strong presentiment that preg* 
nancy would have banished your long oppressive 
train of previous indispositions, and am disap- 
pointed to know that they harassed you so much 
in the beginning of that period. 

Highly amiable are your filial regrets. — O ! I 
can well imagine them ! how poignant they were 
on quitting the home of your youth, the apartment 
hallowed by the ideal presence of a dying mo- 
ther, who so lately expired in your arms !— Let 
us quit the subject. 
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Your present local sensations must be swee^ 
from living in the mansion in which that dear 
fascinating enthusiastic saint, Mrs .Rowe, once 
inhabited. From twelve years old to twenty, not 
a year elapsed in which I did not ri^sh to a r&- 
perusal of her letters, nor have they yet ceased to 
durill my ims^nation, and to soothe my heart. 

It was indeed fervently my design, never agam 
to have sent any thing of mine to the Gentleman's 
Magazine — ^but placability, amounting perhaps 
to weakness, clings about my heart upon every 
occasion, short of premeditated and apparent 
treachery practised against me. Nichols, the 
editor of that publication, is certainly a very in- 
genious, and, by the report of those who know 
him well, a very worthy man. It seems he does 
not take upon himself the department of review 
ing poetry. Business brought him through Lich- 
field last autumn. He called upon me, and ex- 
pressed concern so fervent for the slight shewn 
to one of my best works, the Ode to General 
Elliot, and for the insolence with which his ma- 
gazine had reviewed Mr Whalley's noble poem, 
Mont BlauQ, that I could not help being sof- 
tened, nor refuse to remit to him the offences of 
his reviewer. After he got to town, I received 
a letter of earnest supplication, to resume my 
accustomed contributions to his publication — 



fliy placability, not my judgment, indooed me to 
comply* 

Tliere are jnKMijgioaaly &ie passages in Mr 
Hayley's Revolution Ode, and in the Ovidkn 
Epistle subjoined to it. Both are stupidly and 
impudendy criticized in a letter to the Magaaae 
for December last. Nichols oii^ to have 
spumed, instead of inserting that letter. About 
the middle of last month, I sent one of ind^naitf 
comment, upon that ridiculous censor, and ngoed 
mine Anti-2^ilus. 

Yet on the whole, perhaps, neither die' Ode nor 
the Epistle are quite equal to some other of Mr 
Hayle/s writings. It is possible to fM some- 
what short of them, yet be veiy fine poems. 

We have two youths, not yet eith^ erf them 
seventeen, who display very shining poetic ta- 
lents. Ei^famd has had no Aonian flowers of 
«uch early beauty imd luxuriance, since Chatter- 
ton's sun set in blood. Adieu ! Adieu ! 
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LETTER LVI- 

Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Feb. 4, 1789. 

'That you are not richer in leisure than myself, 
dear Sophia, I can easily credit, drained as is my 
treasury of hours and minutes, by domestic and 
pemniary business of various kinds, by social in- 
terruptions, by a too extensive correspondence, 
and by attendance upon my aged nursling ; but 
bow rapidly the day wastes in London I am too 
conscious, to wonder at your growing distaste to 
writmg, in spite of the golden mines of informa. 
tioii which surround you, and of the powers you 
possess to refine their treasures, and to give them 
the most valuable currency. For me, if I had 
more conunand over my time, you will allow the 
comparative barrenness of a provincial town. 
Since thus it is with us both, it were wise to re- 
pose upon each other's regard, without struggling 
after frequent opportumties to expand it yet again 
and again, upon paper. 

Hourly do I expect dear Mrs Mompessan,— 
pow die oldest friend I have upon earthy jexcept? 
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iog Mri.Knowles, and my fiidier ; my acqwMH 
tence widi Griovamii not passbf into confident^ 
frieodshipy till aome years after Mrs M. konoor- 
cd me with ber^s* Jufldy. sii^ the po^ic Bard 
of Night, 

** Frieiidthip^tfiewkieoflife;biitfirieiidalapii^ 
If neithftr ftrobg nor |»«re : — but O, how cbeera 
Onr fooly the bright complexioDy cordial warmth^ 
AaddiBTfttiDf 8|>lriC«fAfifieiid, • 
For twcBlar ioaiiiifln ripeniiig hy oar lUe i* 

Alas! the poor king ir-^hisfid^e is indeed a dee|i^ 
deep tragedy. Tlie centennial birtb^y of die 
glorious Revohitioa happened at a somewhat un- 
fortunate period fcur the party, who make the 
royal calamky the ladder of their ambitioBy since 
-the mask of public virtue was to be -. thrbwa 
aside so soon ; and sinceits disuse lays bai« their 
selfishness to the diamed eye oi day, in nakedness 
of tenfold disgrace. 

I wonder somebody does not rise in die Senate 
House, and cry ^^ for shame, for shame !" — with- 
in a month-*^ little month-<-*wliile the echoes jei 
vibrate with the sounds '^ xegal restraint," ** the sa- 
lutary curbs of monarchial power,'^ ** die pecqiles' 
privileges," and ** immortal liberty,'' fixNDD your 
throats : are you now strakung diem hoarse vrith 
cJamours for hereditary rights, and die royal pre- 



rogative, whose preponderkice has ever been fetal 
to tbe peace and prosperity of this kingdom !— to 
oppose whose dangerous inroads, Hambden fought^ 
and Milton abdicated the splendid throne of Par- 
nassus, during twenty years, 

** In liberty's (lefeiice-4iis noble canse, 

Of ¥rfaich aU Europe mng from side to side ;** 

and for which Russell and Sydney were martyred 
on the block. 

When you were met on yom* processions, which, 
in the trust that your enthusiasm was from prin- 
ciple, filled with delight the heart of every true 
Briton, coidd this apostacy have been foreseen, 
bow would they have burnt to tear your yellow 
ribands * from your brows \ — ^they had at least 
exclaimed, with the spirit of the deserted Con- 
stance, 

" Doff them for shame ! 

And hang tbe msty chain of Stuart-power 
About yoor recreant necks !" 

But, to change the subject, I do not much 
woncfer that the pageant scenery, and even the 
Siddonian pathos, in fallen majesty, cannot suf- 
ficiently animate that heavy play, Henry the 8th ; 
which, in despite of some great poetic beauties, 

3 
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is not calculated, on die wbole, to rouse atten*^ 
tion, and awaken die passions. 

So, the litde Mrs Jordan seduces die croud 
from the truly great Mrs Siddons. Each, how^ 
ever, are doubdess exquisite in their diffietent 
paths. 

In the past two years, I have made so great a 
point of devoting an hour most days to the harp- 
sichord, diat I feel my progress in thorough bass, 
and am much complimented upon it, under the 
consciousness that all my youth passed away in to- 
tal ignorance of musical notes. I can now play 
in little private concerts, widi tolerable facility. 
No small delight to such an enthusiast in the 
science as your friend. 

My celebrated friend, Mr Hardinge, has ris^ 
prodigiously of late in my esteem, on account of 
some nobly generous exertions in favour of sweet 
Mr& B , whose story is so extraordinary, and 
. so interesting ; whose conduct has been so ami- 
able ; whose fate so hard. She was in Lichfield 
this winter with Mrs Smith, and more graceful, 
more attractive, much more eloquent than ever, 
thoi^h less beaotifrd. I mentioned to Mr Har- 
dinge her present distress, and related her event- 
ful hbtory. His exertions in her favour became 
instantly energetic, and their consequences hav^ 
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procufed a very considerable sum for herself aod 
for her children. 

So the world has lost my two friends, Mrs 
Brooke and Mr Miers; Beings whose talents^ 
were first-rate in their different departments, and 
every way did honour to the age in which they 
lived. Adieu ! Yours faithfully. 



LETTER LVII. 

George Habdinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Feb. 5, 1789. 

Have the goochiess to transmit the inclosed to 
the penny-post, after having given it a wafer, 
not merely to save Miss Weston postage, but be- 
cause I have made a speech for you in it. What 
would you take as a bribe to give this same Phi- 
lippic your impressive tones in the .senate ? 

I am delighted with the Chancellor s spee^^h, 
in wluch he asserts the superior degree of attach- 
ment produced by the expectation of favours, to 
that which is excited by the receipt of them ; 
where he wittily and eloquently observes, that the 
zeal of the new-made peer ^'vill probably cool be- 
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fore the wax on his patent, while the peer in o^ 
pectation is a most steady adherent. 

And what is become of your muse i^-is die 
frightened into silence by the clamoui« of rqwes- 
sed ambition, stru^Ung around the vacant thronel 
You have not sent me a sonnet time immemcMnaJ, 
and I sicken in deprivation. 

Behold two of mine, and pay me in kind, I 
pray you. When your muse discharges debt of 
this sort, she pays them back with interest. 

Ask again about the quotation for Mr Croft. 

Adio! 
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MoRFiTT, Esq.* 

Lichfield, Feb. 7, 1789. 

My best thanks are due to the poetical friends 
for their el^ant copy of their ingenious publica- 
tion f . I prefer the rhyme translation, not because 

* Died at Bimiioghani in 1809. 

t Tlie Woodman of Arden, a poem, written by Mr Morfitt 
in Latin, and of which his friend, Mr Weston, gave two trans' 
lations, one in blank rene, the other in riiyme. — S. 
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it is in rhyme, but because it is paraphrastic^ and the 
otheir close. All close translations have about them 
an air of ui^raceful restraint. I confess also, that 
it appears to me that our friend has not formed 
his blank verse after the best examples^ vizw Mil- 
ton, Tliomson, and Akenside, Else, however 
im£ftshionable, I think blank verse much the su- 
perior vehicle for the efiusions of genius ; — but 
the often recurrence of the redundant syllable at 
the end of a line, (so frequent in Mr Weston's 
poem) is highly injurious to that harmony and 
freedom which result from the varied pauses, ui^ 
dulating from line to line through the work, and 
forming, in sound, the magic curve, so dear to 
beauty ; and whose floating course the redundant 
syllable interrupts. I have never known it u$ed, 
in any frequency, by the best writers, except in 
dramatic poetry, — ^believe it will scarce once be 
found in the Paradise Lost. Its effect upon my 
ear, in our friend's translation, is like that which 
my eye would perceive by sudden jirking curtesies 
being made by a fine woman, as she was glidiug 
through the Louvre, *^ with arms sublime that 
floated on the air." 

Milton, Thomson, and Akenside, knew how to 
give contrasting and picturesque harshness to 
some of their lines, without this jirking redundan- 
cy at their final syllables. 
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rhyme-translation is diarmii^ly spiritol^ 
though^ to my ear, its versification is clogged and 
encumbered by what Mr W. fancies gives it 
freedom, die frequent triplet, and the Alexandrine 
tfiat does not terminate a passage. 

I admire our friend's genius, but, in die same 
degree, do I lament the strength of his prejudices, 
and the errors of his system. They have betray- 
ed him, through the preface to this work, into 
mistakes the most glaring, and into injustice to 
the illustrious band of poets, that, with redouUed 
rays, have warmed the nation within the last ludf- 
century ; injustice, that wears the appearance of 
an invidiousness which, I feel assured, has not, in 
reality, tainted his honest heart. If I do not 
publicly enter my protest against his injustice to 
the writers I revere, the immeasurably high and 
much unmerited compliments -which he pays me 
in the close of that afflicting preface, together 
with our known friendship, will make it believed, 
that our opinions are one respecting his infatuated 
assertion, that the modem poets have poisoned 
the Pierian spring. 

Mr W. writes, in this preface, as if the excd- 
lence, or non-excellence, of a poem, had its final 
dependence upon the mode of its versification, 
and as if the couplet were the only order of rh3ane. 
Jle seems to forget, that the lyric, with its count- 
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less varieties and unlimited privileges, atfords an 
ample field for his Alexandrines and triplets, 
whose licentious use suits not the requisite chasti* 
ty of the couplet^m^lodies ^ though the sense fre^ 
quently overflowing the cotiplet cannot, I think, 
be justly termed a violation of that chastity ; but 
it is destroyed by jingling into the botching trip- 
let, or by lagging in Alexandrines, during the 
middle of a passage. Their effect is majestic, 
not only at the termination of a poem, but of its 
sentences, provided a new subject commences im- 
mediately. 

After all, it is a small part of the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of poetry, that depends on what the 
Diydenic slovenliness, or the Popeian elegance, 
can give or take away. A composition is worth 
little, that does not remain fine poetry after being 
taken out of all measure. Where it has sublimi- 
ty of sentiment, ingenuity of allusion, and strength 
of imagery, to stand that test, just Taste gives an 
author leave to do almost what he pleases with 
the numbers, provided he does not insist upon a 
preference of the slovenly to the jpolished ones, 
readily promising that such a work will be dear 
to her in any dress. 

Mr Weston's reasoning about the eligibility of 
keeping down certain parts of poetry, upon the 
painter's system, is perfectly just ; but, unfortu- 
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nately for Diydeii, k is no exoise for bombaski 
fiistiaii, iacoDgruoiis metaphor, ineonsklent feUe, 
aad ionpertiiieat fluniliarity of style. Tliepe are 
the comiptkHis with which he defiled, at tmie^ 
die livii^ waters of the Pierian sprii^, to wibkh 
his fine genius had such constant access* 

. The only thing whic4i I protert against in our 
friend's first translation of your poeni| is the mdtiag 
down four brothers into one, by givmg them the 
ngn of the person smgular. Without a note, no- 
body could have guessed the meaning of the pasL 
sage ; and though a note b always better thtti a 
passive left in obscurity, yet b it highly desirable 
to avoid all unnecessary expressions, which de^ 
mand a prose explanation. The epithet fourfold, 
could not have expressed the idea sufficiently. A 
mystery at least one degree harder to be conceiv- 
ed than that of the Trinity. 

Apropos of compound epithets. How much 
is our friend out in calling them tinkling, and in 
ranking them amongst the habits of the Popeian 
school ! They are of the Miltonic school — have a 
nervous condensii^ power; and, through an ep- 
roneous dread of their producing harshness, wore 
too much disused by Pope and his disciples. 

It is not true of Pope, that he polished ever; 
thing high. His Satires, hb Ethic Epistles, the 
glorious Dunciadf and even several parts of tb« 
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Kssay on Man, frequently present passages in a 
plain unomamented style, though not, it is true, 
with the says he\ and says she% and the belikes 
of Dryden. 

Pope's friends, in his lifetime, asserted opinions 
like these of mine publicly ; and Mr Weston in- 
juriously imputes the^i to his influence, to a de- 
sign of assassinating the feme of his great prede- 
cessor, to which he uniformly bears very ardent 
testimony, regretting- only that he had not leained 
the art to blot, a regret in which surely all people 
of just taste must unite. 

A friend is with me^ whom I quit with reluct- 
ance to take up my pen, even to you, who have so 
much honoured and obliged me. I am, Sir, 
Your faithful humble servant. 
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LETTER UX. 

Mb8 'Piozts. 

Licljfidd, Feb. 13, 1789. 

Too sennble am I of the rapidity wMh wlwl 
my dear Mrs Piozz?8 hours must fleet sway^ to 
feel resentment arise and mix wiA my r^reb 
when she is silent. 

I must account to you, dearest Madno^ how it 
came to pass thai I Imew not, tiH I received ysur 
letter, of die existence of sudi a poem as 'Dmr- 
sity. 

My long conviction conc^ning the total is- 
ccmipetence of our modem public critics to esti- 
mate die genuine value of poetic compositicMis ; 
my nausea of thdr false rules and Uundering am- 
lizations, their venal praise and malicious abuse, 
at length made me resolve to avoid wasting mj 
time over any of them, except the Gentlemsn's 
Magazine, to which I oftea send verses and litde 
essays. It is several years since I have ^een any 
of its brediren, that has not been obtruded upon 
my attention, and I see only one nem^paper, Ae 
Genend Evenii^. Hence is it that I sometimes 
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4o not beur of fine c omposition» tiU th^y. bate 
been out perhaps mmy iffedbs ; butt, sui^ to bcAV 
of ijtmm at lengtbv from some <tf m^r lilesary oor- 
respondentSy I look upon tfae delay of tbe ple%r 
aure I bave iii rendiiig them as a less enot in Jthe 
baliH»e agamt iboae hectics iR^hich fdoe cntb- 
cifan always gives lae. I have ordered Diversitir 
^from. my bookaeller^ but it is generally a fortf 
night at least befote I nac^ve the bodes I ber 
apeak. 

The wish you express to see; n» in town* is 
▼ery iiattetiag ; but my fkdier is too feeUe. io. be 
left. Invalid parents have always made me a 
gieat bometbeeper. I begin to suspect that .the 
long continuanee of alatioiiary habits will oMke 
them adhere to- my inclinations, even when tb^ 
pcociouB chfuos^ now ei^waaed: aroimd my hear^ 
shall be finally broken. 

I wos ialemipted at the close of my laat ien- 
tance, and pteveoted by an eruptive inflammalioii 
in my eyc^lids, frooL resuaung my pen, except 
when indispensable business forced it into my fin- 
gers. I have, in the interim, seen Major Bany ; 
and I spoke imnaediaAely to him of the poem in 
question. " It is Mr Merry's,-^a»d bow do you 
like it, Colonel T ''I told Mrs Piozzi I could 
not understand it.^ '^ O ! you should have read 
it a second time.** *^ I did not think it worth while 
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— doce one wniits time to read better tbii^ 
with the attemtioB they deserve.'* 

He delighted me by saying that j^oor Sonnets 
are on the eve. of puWcatioiL . 

Mr Meny has hitherto appeared to me a writer 
of considerable genbs ; bat whcMu sdl^onfidoicey 
and total want of taate^ perpetually betrays kAo 
bombasti, obscurity, and indegance. Tl^n^ die 
Anna Matilda verses are evid^itly ius composh 
tion ; and is it not veiy sickeuii^ to see an ai^or 
creeping beneath a veil of gauze, and prodaim- 
hig under it, diat he is the first poet die world hsi 
ever produced i 

I have not read Mr Combeihnd'a dov«I — nor 
ever wish to read a novel written by one who has 
proclaimed the Clarissa of Richardson void of 
genius, of nature, and tnimica} to the right forms- 
tion of the female mind. 

I am very sorry Mr Greathead's kmrels have 
suffered a bl%ht, since his virtueB interest tiie 
wishes of all the generous who JnK>w him, for 
the duration of every diing which promotes bis 
happiness. 

Adieu! dearest Madam. My beat comj^ 
m^nts to Mr Piozzi. 

Yours, very faithfully* 
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LETTER LX. 

G£OBi&B Habdinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Feb. 24, 1789. 

J HAVE indeed a great deal for which to love 
you. You are a uoble creature. — May the gene- 
rosity, kindness, and exerti<Hi you haye devoted to 
ibe interests of the amiable, unfortunate Mrs 6. 
be rewarded by many a blessiqg, superadded to a 
consciousness that will strew roses over your pil- 
Ipw! 

I c<Mgigratulate you, from my inmost heart, upon 
the Idog's recovery, wlMch^ I trust, will preserve 
to us the political saviour of our countiy. 

Your mind has of late^ I conclude, been too 
much lengrofsed by patriotic solicitudes to receive 
visits ftom your muse, though benevolence, thrpugh 
tbfe .ever-open passages )n your hearty found meaiis 
to engage your animated atjtenjtion. The pext 
poetical pleasure you can give npie to that of 
sending me verses of your Q\yn, is to hear you 
avow approbation of mine. It is from you that 
I learn the existence of the word idiocy, as 8}iio- 
' nymo'us to idiotisnij. Substituting it for the lat^^ 
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ter, mj line is rendered much more harmonxia. 
This word is to me as an hidden guinea, just &r 
covered by a miser. 

With what origklal idelts <io^ that brak of 
yours teem ! What spirit and frolic in the manner 
of your telling me, that one df Ai&t¥F6 sounetsl 
sent you had strengdi, the other softness ! 

But I am, beyond expression, gratified by yovr 
warm approbation of my ptrafihraitic litnda- 
tions of Horace. The prnut of so perfe(^i 
master of the beauties of my otigfaal, is an ir- 
monr of steel and gold, against the sneers of tk 
|>edant, who dtmtatiB fidelity in a tnairiiitioB, «t 
the expence of spirit and of gtafoe. I hsive takes 
the painter's maxim for ray guiding rule in these 
attempts—^' It is better to sb against tiiiA tliao 
beauty.'' Sb John Dcmhato, my friead Wtsttc 
telk me, justly obsei-ves tfiat pocftry, Ifide «Aer, is 
k very stAtle and vdhtftile S|>irit, ^Uch ib pooling 
from one language int6 aMdier, evapoit^ ^ 
much, that, if a new ^iriC be Mt added b tli^ 
transfusion, little more than a dajMilf morfuw 
will remain. Adieu ! 
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LETTER JLXl. 

Misjs Williams. 

IJchfield, March 3, 1789. 

Youn cfaanaiiig poem on the Slave Trade is 
.a most welcome present* It would have giv^n 
me great pleasure to have covered many pages in 
discnminating its various graces — ^but a recent in- 
flammation in my eyes forbids the indulgence. 

^f-partiality, which makes us fond pf ideas 
and images that have arisen in our own minds, ' 
increases perhaps the solemn feelings, excited by 
the twelve first lines of your exordium. If your 
frigid, Mr Harding^ has thought it worth his 
while to preserve my letters, he could shew you 
.one, written last .A|»ril, in answer to one c^ his, 
which requested me to employ my muse on this 
,popttlar subject That letter of mine to Mr 
Hardiuge, described scenery, aQd expressed ideas 
exactly similar to those in the first twelve lines of 
.your .poem. I never committed them to measure, 
through utter want of time for compositions of 
any length. I could obtain it only by the sacri- 
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fice of more matorial diiogs — my duties— ny 
commoD-life busniees— «nd my firiends. 

Periuipe I wish this poem of yours had bees 
written in the ten-fieet cooplet, of whose graces 
and powers you are so eminently mistress. I 
diink that of eight feet requiroi the frequentin- 
termiiture of die line of seven syllables, in either 
very solemn, or very sprightly compositioiis, to 
give spirit and variety to the measure. Obsoive 
how often the seven feet line recurs in the Alle- 
gro, II Penseroso, and in Gray's Descent d 
Odin. 

Amongst many other happinesses in your last 
poem, it has great originality and beauty io its 
similes. 

I am gratified that Mrs Siddons chose one of 
my darling plays for her benefit How cbanning 
must the Law of Lombardy have been, arrayed 
in her graces, and in her powers ! Its characters 
are drawn with the free hand of a master, who 
takes human natuve rather tlum theatric precision 
for his model — and its language has SlakesperiaB 
ease and fire. Our public critics abuse it--bat 
they are almost lall composed of bad authors, 
whose enmity to good ones is inevitable, and, to- 
wards Mr Jei^hson, national jealousy increases 
their venom. • 
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Charnuog Mrs Piozzi recommends Delia Cms- 
ca's Diversity to me, as an extremely fine poem — 
and Mr Hayley tells me, that Mrs Smith's Pe- 
gasus is of the true etherial breed — of ^rhose Son- 
nets, in my opinion, Colonel B^rry, as justly as 
wittily, said, when he was last here, that the gene- 
ral run of them was two or three good lines, 
stolen from our most popular poets, dispersed 
here and there in each sonnet, with ten or a dozen 
others of very indifferent cement. 

*^ Alas ! my genUe Heleo, how mast I, 
Who will not flatter, and who dare not lie," 

have wounded you with cold praise, had you 
sent me poems with as little original poetic mat- 
ter as Mrs Smith's Sonnets ; or strutting in such 
inflated defiance of every thing like common sense, 
as the compositions of Delia Crusca ! — ^not but 
there are considerable flashes of genius in the 
latter, but to me they serve only to make the ge* 
neral darkness more visible. Such odes as Di- 
versity will confirm, instead of invalidating Mr 
Masoh's objection to the irregular ode — ^yet, since 
Dryden and Lord Lyttleton have proved the pos- 
sibility of making sublime and beautiful poems 
upon that Inodel, I wonder at Mason's reprobat- 
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log it We ouar venture to pmoimcey that a^com- 
poiitioii, whiob foils to iaterest us in inqegiriw 
Ijrics, would not please us bettec, if we wme %^ 
tee it MiEhioQd to the lepilar £(Nm— tlK>ii^ fine 
odes aie certainly the nraie perfect on that ao 
count. AdiBu! niy dear Miss WiUiama^ — yov's 
faitMily. 



LETTER LXII. 

Geobg£ Habdinge, Esq. 

LicJifield, March o, 1789. 

The eyid^ice you bring of Mr B 's^ badie- 

lor voluptuousness, is irresistibly strong. I sop- 
pese Mr Di^ knew it not, or^ widi his g^ieral ab- 
horrence of sensuality, be bad spared to mentioD 
him with so mudi esteem : — ^but, Ixird ! what a 
pale, maideniab-lookiiig animal for a voluptaaiyl 
--*^o reserved as were hin manners! — -and bis 
coimtetoance! — a very tablet, upon which the tea 
commandments seemed written. 

There is subline all^oric imag^ in your son- 



net to Pitt*. I like thelwo fitst lines the leidt — 
and do not approve. of two torches in one sonnet, 
the light ef virtne, and llie flanie df hoaour. If 
it was mine I woald alter the opening, thus, 

QtiBim and virtue'^ pUMBgyy thy fame 
Ttroogh ages shall diffose its cloudless light. ' 

*[ Thee Britain found/' I do not think suffi- 
ciently clear, unless it had been in her late emer- 
gency, that she had first found her political sa- 
viour. 



* 'SONNET TO MR PITT, 
By G. HARDiNOEy Esq. written Marth 1789. 

O ! roifacle of sure, tfao' early ^me. 

By genius proved, and sacred virtue*s light. 
Thee Britain found in her tempestnons night, 
"When Belialy starting from tiie bonds of shame, 

With fiantic joy, and gnitt*s avei^ging might. 
Threatened in radiant panoply the fight ; 
The arm that waved in^erial honoar^s flame, 
Revealed those hideous phantoms of the night. 

That bover*d, brooding, o*er the regal %ed, 
!■ BhupelyssftMs of dtwky hae^~4he pale 
Half-rebel Fear,— to venal homage bred,. 

And Perfidy, that marks the shifting gale 

Obsequious— idiot Scorn, tho* nature bled, 
And per|or*d Craft in duty's hallowed veU. 
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Mj objection might be obviated dms : — 
^ Hm Britiia fiMHd^ ftmg k her iloaBj 



Invincible is the word, but diere is not room for 
it In the sonnet, how often does lai^nage find 
herself on the bed of Procrustes ! AQ the rest 
of this compontion has Miltonic saUinuty. The 
picture, as an whole, is infinitely grand« The 
night fiends brooding o'er the reg^ bed^ and 
discovered by die torch of honour ! Nothii^ caa 
be more sublime ; though poets oidy will p^- 
haps properly feel this oracular imagery, at least 
without a key, but it is the kind of thmg in 
which a portion of obscurity is rather an excel- 
lence than a defect — I mean as to the inu^eiy 
merely, for nothing can preserve from just cen- 
sure obscurity of expression. 

My poor sonnets are made delectable nonsaise 
in die Gtenend Evening Post for the 7di of this 
month, March, by the carelessness^ of die printer, 
who, in reversing the words hilk and rilis, has 
caused my hills to vnnd and to murmur, and my 
brooks to be convex. He has also of the word 
illume made ilhamf and for the word idioiy, as 
synonymous to idioHsm^ (See Lord Bacon's au- 
thority in Johnson's folio Dictionary,) he has 
given idiotcy. 
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Wby.do you praise me forpnusing Miss Wilr 
liamsV poem on the Slave Trade i So doing, you 
are worse than Uie folk who extol Joseph's vii^ 
toe, as aliiiost auper-buman, because he would 
not be a scouadrely — Bot dishonour the man who 
had raised him from a dungeon to wealth, and 
power, and happiness, and trust. 

If I had not bought the work ingenious, I 
wiould.ha^e been silent as jto the production of 
itiy friend, for my encomiums, shall not be par- 
tial ; but thinking it charming, I were desjncable 
had I sHi^>ressed the consdottsnejss. - 

^ For all tbit wealth, and power, aiil fiune bestow, 
I would not be th^t tbiog, an eavions woman.*' 

On the £7th of last mcmth I was honoured and 
blest by a two hours' personal conversation with 
the mpst distinguished excell^M^e that ever walk- 
ed the earth, since saints and ai^els left off pay- 
ing us morning visits. To say that his name is 
Howard would be superfluous. This is the third 
time he has fnvoured me with his conversation on 
his way through this town. I am truly glad of our 
king*s recoveiy, but yet I should not walk half so 
tall upon a visit from him. Mr Howard present- 
ed me with his new publication, and had pre- 
viously given me the former. This is enriched 
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beaMifiii eagHYings of liie fanifa Lpunst* 
l09. He sets out next spring, H enomnl^ wgm 
the rimfts Aat ^eed dirougfa the «hrkii«B^ wd 
* the pestilence tftat wilketfa nt Qoomdxfr '^ 
orafaited by tine hope o# bek^ enabled to av»t,ifl 
fatnre, some ef dieir misdiiefe firenft tbe httan 



Last Friday evening Wis die ^ Feist ol 

inA us ; I assure yon every winckyw shens, bhj 
with transparent paintings, whose erabtems weft 
weH imagined, while loyal enwreaAed ^kss^ 
givings gloWed in phosphorus, Orar eorpontio^ 
our esquires, our choir, and our principal tndei- 
men,^ preceded by a band of muiic, sung God 
Save the Kii^ through the streets. If our fittie 
city loved genius, science, and art, half as welitf 
k loves its king, and his ministep, our societitf 
wottld be more animated than diey me. 
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Hhv. T. S. Wkaixet. 

Lichfield, Jpril 10, 1789. 

It i» oat hKe^ my dtarttt. frieod^ that the -mdk 
0f answering each oiler's l^ers aiioiild often and 
loi^ precede owTfoirei. IhopelunrnotBtrongt 
If tainted with the female Iraikji, curiosity, yet I 
BMft be interested in aU that has agitated the 
feelings of those I loye; and I thirst to know 
firom what quarter could proceed that slom 
which Ihseatened to blow your summer hopes 
firoai theis cottage anchor. The harassing per- 
l^adtiea ai which yom* last compiains^ grieved 
me ; but I hope th^ are past away, without 
lunrii^ leit any nest««gg8 to annoy you in future, 
and to vex and afflict my dear Mrs Whalley. 
Precious are the assurances you give me, that i 
possess her partiri love. 

I am hapi^ in yomr glowing apju'obation of 
wmy long Horatian Paraphrase on the Pleasinres of 
rural life. There is ndbody whom my muse 
move ardently wishes to pkme than her Edwy ; 
Mor have I less pleasure in the similarity of our 
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tastes about Weston's beaatiftil sonnet to Ctarj 
and Lister, and about the sweet coUectioii by our 
pensive young friend, particulaiiy as our general 
ideas of sonnet-excdlcmce do not quite coincide. 
That Dr Johnson should dislike the Miltonic 
sonnet, with its grave energies, and laajestic plain- 
ness, I do not wonder. Those who, like him, 
hate blank-verse, are Constitutionally insensible of 
those excellencies ; but that you, whose ear is 
delightedly familiar with die manly melodies of 
blank-^erse, as Mr F. Warton jusdy caUs them, 
Aat you idiould not love the varying paofe, un- 
dulating through die lines of the Mikonic soft* 
net — that you should faney them rough breaks^ 
astonidies me. I do not, however, despair of 
your conversion on this point, as I know yo« 
have a soul superior to that false sfaame^ wUeii 
annexes the idea of disgrace to changed opmioBfl^* 
even when their change results from the force 
of excellence, emerging from the mists of onr 
accidental neglect; or hasty prejudices. Hie m* 
ther do I hope it, as I once held your present 
ideas on the nature of the sonnet, misled by the 
gaiety of its title. Mr Boothby, his friend Mr 
Tighe, Mr Dewes, Mid Mr Herdinge, are wan» 
admirers of the best of Milton's sonnets; are 
good judges of English poetry, and nuisters of 
the Italian language. Mr BootUby and Mr Tighe 
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first opeasi my eytSf or rather put me upon at-* 
tendkig to the peculiar. esceUence of the Miltonic 
sonnetf and I soon beeame of their opinion^ 
that it formed a beautiful and distinct orddr of 
composition in our language ; that diguity and 
energetic plainness were its most indbpensable 
characteristics. When first Mr Boothby and Mr 
T^he b^an my conversic^p, I pleaded that the 
very name demanded gaiety^ lightness and ele« 
gance. They urgcd^ that. notlung could be less 
gay dian Petrarch's sonnets ; reminded me^ that 
the original meiuiing of the word monody, no 
more implied a funeral poem, than the title of 
sonnet seemed to call for a grave energetic pic- 
ture of ia sii^le thouf^t in fdMirteen lines; that 
great writers had a just claim to have their com^ 
positioBS considered as models in every style in 
which they have excelled ; Ihat Milton^ having 
styled his poem, on the death of his friend, a Mo- 
nody, the name has become appropriate^ to fune- 
nd compositions ; — so also, that his sonnets have 
annexed an expectation of strength and majesty 
W that title, which, thoi^ sorrow or affectionate 
cont^nplation may soften down, the sonnet must 
not part with in exchange for any of the lighter 
graces. This was Boileau's idea concerning the 
nature of thb order of verse. Behold a transl^^ 

VOL« Ilr . B 
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lion from a passage in him that proves it. I 
mean, that it should atand the first in my collec- 
tion, as shewing the principles on whidi mine 
have been written. Upon your presoit system, 
the numbers will not please yon. Jt is, however, 
very exactly Boileau's sense and image *. 

Gary's sonnets are upon softer subjects dian 
Milton's, and the vgnificalion is consequently 
and properly softer ; but diey are truly Miltonic, 
and have nothing of what you say sonnets oi^ht 
to have, ^' the lightness of a zefdiyr's wing.'' The 
pause, instead of pausing at the end of the line, is 
often floated into the next, foming diose impres- 
sive breaks, so dear to die lovers of bknk-verse. 
The language' haiT rather an elevated simplicity 
than that Popean smoothness and polish, whidi 
so highly adorn the heroic and die elegiac mea- 
sure, but which I calmot think essential, or even 
an advantage to that of the lyric and the sonnet 
style. Tlie last Gentleman's Magazine has .a fine 
sonnet of Gary's, translated firom the Italian, and 
a beautiful little pOem upon the same subject, 
from Ovid. It contains also two sonnets ot 
mine, npon which I have been h^hly compli- 
mented by my literary ftieods. . They had been 
direftiUy misprinted in die General Evening Post, 

* 8ee tlie first sonost io the MisceUany. — SL 
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bat the Magazii^ has ratified the errors. I dare 
believe you will like the ideas^ whatever you may 
think of the immbers. 

My acquaintalnce, Mr* Sargent, has lately re- 
printed his Mine, with two additional odes. The 
first, the Vision of Stone-Henge, we should think 
sublime, if it were possible to forget Gray's Welch 
Bard ; but servilely imitative, yet, strikingly infe- 
rior, we are inclined to quarrel with it. The se- 
cond ode, Mary Queen of Scots, has much charm 
for the ima^inatibn, ^and interest . for the heart ; 
and, though we find t|ie author there a little too 
much in debt to Gray, and with high obligations 
to Ossian, yet has it three or four pictures as ori- 
ginal as they are sublime. 

There is fine use made of the Ossianic machi- 
nery ; but you, as well as myself, will quan*el 
with the disingenuous note upon the very finest 
passage in the ode, speaking, as it does, with a 
degree of contempt, of the source whence the au- 
dior has drawn its sublimity, and containing' an 
insinuation against the originality of Ossian. It 
is impolitic, as well as di^raceful to his sensibili- 
ty, which ought to furnish internal evidence of ori- 
ginality, powerful enough to do away all the tes- 
timony which Macpherson's disingenuous preten- 
ces have thrown into the opposite scale. 
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How does your belored Mrs Jackson, whose 
heart is as warm as her understanding is enlarged? 
Has time infused its balm into those sorrows 
which fortitude sustained so nobly i 

Adieu, Adieu ! 
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Mrs Piozzi. 



Lichfield, JprU 11, 1789* 

Soon after I had the honour of addressmg you 
last, I obtained the poem Diversity froin my tar- 
dy bookseller. I confess myself to want taste fen- 
that audior^s general style 6f writing, though I 
admire particular passages in him extremely. By 
the perpetual effort and tiplence of his style, he 
loses all sight of nature, simplicity, and perspi- 
cuity, till one of his own* lines in Diversity be- 
comes his most applicable motto, 

*^ Waging with common sense perpetoal war.** 

Our amiable Miss W/s poem on the Slave 
Trade is very dear to me. I am sure you have 
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att^ded to the happiness, beauty, and originality 
of its similies. Helen's genius is as soaring as 
her manners are gentle. 

The king's recovery, preservinjg to us our mi- 
nister, our second Daniel in talents, firmness, and 
integrity, was a singular mercy to the nation. 
Our little city made her feast of lights oh the oc- 
casion, with unanimous alacrity. I marvel at the 
frontless efirontery with which our nominal whigs 
disgraced a title I ever thought so honoiuable, 
and threw away their mask of. patriotism the 
instant the rising-sun seemed likely to ascend the 
zenith. 

You feel, I dare say, that Dr Johnson would 
have been of the regent party, had he existed du- 
ring the late astonishing and sudden change of 
ground in the parties, which, pulling . different 
ways, make and maintain the balance of the con- 
stitution. 

Another poetic publication, entitled the Loves 
of the Plants, has just passed the press. It is the 
work of one of my oldest literary friends, — a 
mock heroic poem, of beautiful invention, varie- 
ty, and descriptive grace; with numbers ^ven 
more richly harmonious than Pope's. There is a 
great deal of botanic science in the notes. The 
author is Dr Darwin, though he does not avow ' 
himself; one of Dr Johnson's blockheads, who 
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lived in lichfield whai JohiwoB told you tlmt 
Lichfield had nothkig for the mind. I an, wifk 
best compliments to Mr Pioni, 4emt Madam, 
yoors, &c. 
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Captain Seward. 

Lichfield, April 15, 1 789, 

I REJOICE in the king's recovery. From my 
sou) I pitied hb sufferings, and the queen's af- 
ffictibn ; but, great as is the national blessing of 
such a restoration, I never had an idea of writing 
verses on the occasion, and am sorry you have set 
your heart on any such matter. The Laureate 
must write. It is my opinion no o^et good poet 
will. The royal pair have never patronised the 
bards, and care little for dieir songs. 

This period teems vnth poetic genius ; but 
George the Third is no Augustus Caesar to his 
Virgils, his Ovids, and his Horaces; and Mr Pit^, 
though a great minister, is not a Mecaenas. Hie 
King of England will not resemble Alexander, in 
shedding the tear of envy over the tomb of Adiil- 
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les, becuise bo HcNgner threw poetic lustre over 
his own acbiev^neiits, 

A^'en, dear Sir, and believe me aliyays yours; 
fcc. 
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Db Darwin. 



Lichfield, May 29, 1789. 

WASMLYand gratefully do I thank you for 
your thrice valuable poetic present. If, at your 
bid(&igy I am to consider it as a return for the 
rhyming tributes, which I have presumed to offer 
youy it can be but a similar traffic to that of Eu- 
ropean merchants wiA. Indian chiefs, in which 
gold and gems are given for glass-beads, and 

The publication of the Botanic Garden, for 
which I have looked impatiently, will prove to 
me one of those poetic treasuries, whose resources 
are inexhaustible. I admire, beyond expression^ 
the skiU and happmess viith which you have in- 
troduced into this work highly picturesque de- 
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acriptions of llie meohoiic coostructioiiy and pfo- 
€688 of various arts, and of "die mydicddgic mar- 
vels best calculated to' poetic purposes in idmost 
all rel^ons; while die landscapes are touched 
with the softness of Claude, or dashed with die 
strength and sublimity of Salvator. 

The unmingled sweetness of die versification, 
and cloudless radiance of the.style^ give us noiu- 
sic without discords, and landscapes and portraits 
where every part and feature b prominent and il- 
luminated. The effect of this perpetual and un- 
allayed brilliance, would periiaps ' be much too 
dazzling in epic, dramatic, ethic, elegiac, pastoral, 
jor didactic poetry ; in none of which ornament 
ought to be incessant; but its rich profusion is 
charming in this peailiar work, since each of its 
descriptions is in itself complete, and may dwell 
detached upon die mind. We i^e allowed to 
close the book whenever we perceive -ourselves to 
grow dazzled by the effect of unremitted splen* 
dour ; and this, without finding any injurious con- 
sequences result to the poem, by voluntary with- 
drawing pur attention for a time ; '' as we shut 
our eyes, after a while, against emin^ices glitter- 
ipg with the sun, and turn them,aking, away up<m 
the brown and common path«way, or upon the 
grass of die field.'' 
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I never read any thing more shuddermg]y inte- 
resting than the Poison Tree of Java. Finely do 
you call it " The Hydra Tree of Death."- 

Your notes are highly instructive and amusiiig 
even to me, an unscientific reader, respecting 
the study of Botany, of which I have not time 
to consider more than the outlines. 

Most of your theories in the interludes, are as 
satisfoctocy to me, as I feet them to be ingenious ; 
but I differ from you about ibe analogy between 
inusic and her sbter sciences, poetry and painting. 
The jnatbematical relationship between poetic 
syllables and musical sounds, has little to do with 
their coi^enial powers over the human mind. The 
real sources of the picturesque,, and the stimula- 
tive effects of musical sounds, result from the ju-r 
dicious intermixture of di9Cords, hurrying and 
clashing in descriptive or id animating harshness. 
The changes into the flat keys express, according 
to their different combinations, grief, complaint, 
patience, suUenness, despair ; while indignation, 
terror, or horror are expressed, or excited by what 
are called^ the extreme sharps. Whai the plea- 
santer k^s are resumed, the mind seem^ reluminr 
idd; and this is what professors mean when they 
talk of the light and shade of a concerto or a song. 
The soft slow tones, avoiding all violent transi- 
tions, and sliding into those agreeable changes of 
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key, which naturally present themielves, banyi 
the painful sympathies, and soQth the spirits in 
people who, from certain corpcHral organiziitioB^ 
have a native sensibility of musicid combinations. 
Widiout that conformation, whidi eaaUes tbem 
easily to catch and to express melodies, no strei^th 
of understanding, no philosofrfiic research, will 
empower them to become acquainted with the 
real effects of music upon the passions. Even 
where this favourable conformation exists, it is 
yet necessary to acquire some practical knowle<%e 
of the science, at least to live in habits of attend- 
ing to the ideas and feelings excited by the artful 
mixtures and transitions of harmony, eie we can 
justly appreciate |ts powers. 

I may, without presumption, speak upon Htus 
subject, who have studied the science of musie 
with some asnduity, nearly twenty years. 

Upon Dr R. Darwin's theory, we find Azt 
there are ccmcords and discords in colours. If I 
understand him right, his discovery leads him to 
suppose that it might be eligible, instead of lis- 
tening to the Allegro and II Penseroso, «xq»- 
sitely hei^itfioed by Handd's music, to prooure 
the prof(^ssors to set the landscapes, and history 
groups of our best painters ; diat b, to compose 
music, which may be performed while they are 
exhibited, and that shall express or describe their 
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characteristic features. But those who hare felt 
the enchanting result of music united, as from the 
earlier i^es, with poetry, will never endure the 
div<H-ce of this connexion,* coeval with the birth 
of both, in favour of the third science, Painting — 
no^ not even those who had rather see a fine pic- 
ture than read a fine poem. 

Allow me to confess also a little dissentient 
feeling upon the assertion, that poetry admits of 
few abstract terms. Poetry that is merely imagi- 
native and picturesque may not. If we ;find few 
abstract terms in the Rape of the Lock, we find a 
profusion of them in the sublimer Essay on Man. 
Their nervous and condensing power se^ns to 
me peculiarly adapted to serious poetry, to that 
species of die art which addresses at once the im- 
derstanding and the fancy. Johnson's best prose, 
so justly admired, strikes me as highly poetic, from 
his habit of using abstract expressions, which at 
once elevate his language, and compress his sense. 
He somewhere observes, " Imposition is not less 
frequent in the cottage of indigence, than in the 
mart of wealth. Truth is not greater, where ele- 
gance is less.'' I apprehend Addison woidd have 
expressed that observation somehow thus : '^ The 
inhabitants of cottages are as much disposed to 
impose and over-reach as wealthy people. Hu- 
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nt^n cieatureft are not die more honest for being 

poor,** 

It appears to me that the Addisonian sentence^ 
taking nodiing in die abstract, could not be tran- 
slated into any thing like poetry, thou^ it noi^t 
be put inio rhyme — ^while Johnson's easily be- 
comes ethic poetry, and would, from bis pen, 
have been sodi poetry as his admirable imitation 
of the 10th satne of Juven^. My hasQr attempt 
shall not make so proud a claim, 

PisgfAcM afike by impottikin*! Btealtli, 
The cot of indigence, the mart of wealth ; 
No pledge of fidUi can sqoalid garbs express, 
TVttth is not more where elegance is less. 

The superior hcility with which verse impresses 
itself on the mind, in comparison with prose, 
makes it a better vehicle for the axioms of moral 
philosophy, at least according to experience, and 
the opinion of all former writers. Whate^ver is im- 
pressive, or elevated, or witty, becomes the poetic 
dress, though it may not be picturesque. — ^In- 
stances : 

•f* Uis sword the brave man draws, 



And asks no omen bat his coontry's canse, 
May I, or noble life, or death obtain, 
1>tath, ilUxchang'd for bondage, or ibr pain." 
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^ O let not man be prond, bat finn of mind| 
Bear the best humbly, and the wont resigned." 

*' Fassions like elements, tho* bom to fight, 
Yet mix*d and soften'd, in mankind unite; 
The. lights and shades, whose well-according strife 
Make all the strength, and colonr of onr life." 

^ Tbese gifts to man the laws of God ordain, 
These gifts he grants ^dio grants the pow*r to gain; 
With tiiese celestial wisdom calms the mind. 
And makes the happiness she does not fiAd.** 

r 

** Wiiat gate great Villiers td th' assassin's knife ? 
What ^*d disease on Harley's closing life? 
What mnrder*d Wentworth, and what exilM Hyde,. 
By king's protected, and to king's allied ? 
What, hot their wish indolg'd, in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep or to resign?" 

There is no imagery in these sentences — but surely 
Parnassus has its philosophers and moralists as 
wcdl as its painters. The aphorisms would do in 
prose, but they would not so deeply impress the 
memory. I have obtained more clear and accu- 
rate ideas of what constitutes the beauty of rural 
scenery, from Mason's English Garden, than any 
prose tract could have given me. And Akenside, 
our mutual favourite — ^you will recollect that his 
poetry is professedly philosophic. Resting my 
defence of philosophy and science, as proper sub- 
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jects for poetry, under die shadow of his ample 
aod splendid wh^, I remain, dear Sir, yoor's sin- 
cerely. 
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Court Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 3, 1789. 

Thank yon for gratifying my curiosity con- 
cerning the circumstances of a connection formed 
by a charming young lady, so near, and so dear 
to yourself. The bride and groom were so good 
as to call upon me in their road through Lichfield 
to Hagley. It gives me pleasure to find that your 
new nephew b the broths of one of the most 
engaging men I know. With Mr George Wad- 
dington I passed two months, in the summer 
1777, beneath the hospitable roof of very old 
friends of mine, in Yorkshire, to whose eldest son 
he was then private tutor. You will find him 
learned and ingenious ; the erudition of colleges, 
with the politeness of 'courts — ^at least, such he 
then was — or such I fancied him — ^but years, as 
they pass, sometimes shed rust upon graces ; alid 

7 
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friendBhip, with people of warm imaginatioiiy even 
more frequently turns upon pleasing qualities the 
magnifying end of the telescope. 

At length D.'s brilliant poem, the Botanic 
Grarden, appears, enriched with extraneous ima- 
gery, allusion, scenery, and description from the 
mechanism of various arts, and the marvels of 
various mythology. The simplex mundities of 
writing, which at times so well becomes the poet, 
might certainly be better spared in this peculiar 
work, than from any other imaginable theme; 
but were he to give us an epic, a narrative, or 
ethic poem,' and his genius is questionless equal 
to any species of poetic composition, I apprehend 
his maxim, that every thing in poetry should be 
picture, would lead him to overcharge, even such 
a composition, viith a profusion of high-wrought 
ornament. 

Mrs Smith had a very good concert — ^her room 
was full — her friends were generous — and I never 
heard her voice in so much power. The music 
and songs were admirably selected, and seemed 
to please extremely. I wish you could have added 
to your bounty to her, the delight of your* encou- 
raging smile. 

Thus far was written on Friday evening — ^un- 
willing to lose the entire benefit of its fast-fading 
sun-beams, I walked out, and found, on my re- 
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torn, die iUustrioosy die gnceful tlaykyy in my 
dressing-room. He is going to Rome, and die 
rest of the Italian cities — had been at Derby, to 
setde Mrs Hayley in lodgings there, during his 
absence, near her friend, Mrs Berridge. He cir- 
cled round by Lidifield to take his leave of my- 
self, and of his friend Mr Saville, who was im- 
fortunately at Birmingham. He said iodispeosa- 
ble business called him immediately to town, and 
he set out the next morning. I traveled widi hira 
to Coleshill. He looks vasdy well, but I dread 
the influence of sultry climates ou an habit so 
feverish. The nonsense and malice of die public 
. cribcs, seem to have given him the same di^ust 
to the idea of publishing, that sickens upon my 
spirit, and slackens all my nerves of poetic in- 
dustry^ 
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Db Darwin. 

Lichfieli, May 22, 1789. 

I AM again obliged by your attention to me, in 
replying so soon to my observations on your 
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{brice-charming work — ^but as I find that the lan- 
guage in which I expressed them^ did Hot make 
their meaning <iuite clear to you, I intrude Upon 
you bncie more to ex^laiii them a little furlbel*. 

By iirords expressive of abstract ideas^ I thought 
you Ineant terms that signify^ according to John- 
son's definition^ ^^ the mode or quality of a being, 
without any regard to the subject in which it ex- 
iHts, as grace ^ awkwardness, magnitude, diminu- 
tion, cotnplacence, sullenness,'' 8cc« It appearis 
to me that wotdi thus expressive of properties iu' 
the aggregate, are as freely used in ethic, meta- 
physic, or didactic pbetry, as in prose; 

^ Remembrance and reflection, how allied 1 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide !" . 

If in the sentence, quoted in my last from John-* 
son. Indigence is personified by her cottage, and 
Wealth by hex mart, imposition, truth, and ele- 
gance, are merely used as abstract terms. You 
surprise me by calling that sentence bombast as 
prose. I see not that the two piersonificationsr 
have tfiere It more bombastic effect, than when^ 
instead of saying, '^ such and such effects result 
ifrom electrical experiin«it8,'' you would say; 
'^ electricity produces such and such effects.'' 
JohUson appearflf to me to have been th^ first 
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iqtrodocer of that style in proae, whicb exiHresseft 
smch ia little^ by ustng the abstract term fire« 
queotly, instead of characteriziiig an individiial or 
individttak, by his or their peculiar disporitioD; as 
^ Indolence reposes,** instead of '' the indecent 
man reposes *^ ** Criticism pronounces,^ instead of 
'^ critics pronounce,'' file 

It must certainly be allowed, that these are 
personifications; and that, by their perpetual n- 
eurrence, the style approaches nearer to poetry; but 
so long as it becomes more nervous and ccHidensedi 
instead of more difiiise by the habit, surely its excd- 
lence b increased, provided care be taken, whicb 
Johnson always took, that it shall not run into blank 
verse ; which, except as quotation, has always bad 
effect in prose. Our historians, our philoso- 
jdiers, our orators, have all adopted this hai»t, 
and I confess I like the strei^^ and migesty it 
gives to their language* Written language ou^t 
surely to be more elevated than that of convena- 
tiptk ; and what might wear too pompous an air 
from the lip, becomes the superior c|ignity of the 
pen ;-^yet Johnson talked thui^ and awed the 
world. He would p^-obably, however, have been 
ridiculed instead of admired on that account, but 
for those prompt and cutting sarcasms with which 
he always avenged the presumption of railleiyi 
and the coldness of inattention. 
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lie quotations I made in my last froiU Pop6 
Unci Johnson, were not designed as instances of 
the use of abstract terms in poetry, but given in 
support of my opinion, that there is often very 
fine poetry without imi^ety. You observe, that 
^' his sword the brave man draws/' is picture^ 
I grant it ; but the next line, more excellent in the 
elevation of the sentiment, is not ; neither is there, 
any thing picturesque in that fine metaphysical 
passage, beginnii^, ^' Passions like elements ;" 
nor in the equally fine moral ones from JohnsoQi 
" What gave great Villiers,'* &c.— ^and " These 
gifts to man,'' &c. I contended for the use and 
beauty of poetic aphorisms, from the force with 
which they fix themselves on the memory. 

Nothing was ever less meant by me than to 
tnaintain that the natural sensibility of melody 
which^ m different people. Varies so extremely in 
degree, and in some exists not at all, results from 
superior quickness in the simple faiculty of hear^ 
ing* Neidier my own mother^ oi* either of her 
sisters, could, in the least degree, distioguidi one 
tune from another ; not even if an instrument was 
playing the loyal song, without a voice, could they 
guess that it was ^^ God save die King;'* — ^yet 
were they die daughters of a man who amused his 
leisure hours with music, sung well, and played 
lolerably on die bass-vioL He had a master to 
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teach diem all, in turn, to play on die spinnet. 
The effort was fruitl^, Nature had denied the ca- 
pacity 2 — ^yet, fond of poetry, they were all dis- 
tingtiished for reading and repeating verses with 
swe^t and varied cadence; nor was there ever 
die least defect in dieir hearing, so fiar as it ex- 
tended to speaking, and perceiving noises of evey 
kind, virithout the pale of musical combination. 

When we compare these not unftequent in- 
staifceflf^ vrith that previdling innate sensibility 
which enables infants to express various tunes be-' 
fore ^ey can speak, it is surely in vain to deny 
its strength and variation, as an inistinctive propen- 
sity. 

It is the same with painting ; die great Opie 
was bred up in common day-labour, amidst the 
mines of Cornwall, yet produced wonders widf 
his pencil, which induced Peter Pindar, in reali^ 
Sr Woolcot, to entice him to London. The Doc- 
tor told m^ that he found Opie without any other 
powers of mind above those of his fellow-lafoourers 
in the tin-mines ; and that he continued dull and 
unapprehensive upon every subject except that of 
painting. When nature gives to a human being 
that stroi^ propenuty to some one art or science^ 
which produces a Colossus in diat line, his oAeat 
facultieis are not always proporUonidly strong.* 
Poetry, indeed, seems to have thb superiority bver^ 
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painting and music, that, while we sometimes see 
^ stupid man a fine perfoimer on instruments, or 
a fine painter, we never see him a fine poet. We 
may venlture to believe, that Sir Iss^c Newton 
would not have shone as a musician, a painter, or 
a poet; and we know that Handel's father, who 
profBssed m^cine, terri^ed by the propensity 
which enabled his son to play beautiful volun- 
taries at five years old, without kpowii^g a note of 
music, forcibly excluded him from access to in- 
struments and n^usical society during a year or 
two; that he had at length the good sense to 
^vithdraw this restraint, upon the remonstrance of 
a friend : *' Your son will disgrace you as a phy- 
sician, a lawyer, a divine ; but he will probably 
acquire distinguished fame as a musician, if yoi| 
indulge and cultivate his native bias/^ 

My dear lost Honora had a natural bent to ma<^ 
thematical researches, and mechapic inventions ; 
and, though educated with versifiers, did not 
write verses; but I well remember when you 
brought us some mathematical problems to con- 
sider, she imbibed your instructions with eager 
pleasure, while I grew absent and weary of the 
fubject. 

Gray detested metaphy^ic and mathematic stu-» 
dies, and conversation ; and humorously tells us, 
\n his letters published by Mason, '^ As for me? 
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tMfhjmcs, 1 mn np cat, I cannot see in the dark ; 
and as for matbematics, I am no ei^le, I canoot 
see in too much light.'' 

It is in drfence of the existence of inhensitf ia^ 
cKnatioaSy and of the wisdbm wUdi -directs them 
in various beings, to various dbjects, that I base 
cited tfiese instances, since, on the subject of 
music, your last seems to doubt their existence. 

Our young bards, Cary and lister, Mr White 
and Mr Saville, continue to explore with me the 
poetic graces of the Botanic Garden, with del^ht 
*' which grows by what it feeds upon.'' I had 
great pleasure on Wednesday, in conversing with 
the ingenious and generous Dr R. Darwin. We 
wdked together to the blooming valley which you 
gave to beauty, and intended givii^ to science. 
Though the traces of the latter are fading fast 
away, the glow of the former is yet vivid, '' and 
breathes of yoK." 
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Hbnry Caryj Esq. 

Lkk/iddf May 29, 178Q. 

Needless, I trust, is your apprehension, that 
lister slackens in his allegiance to the muses 
In the, of late, seldom times that we have con* 
versed together, without the restraining presence 
of uncongenial spirits, I have perceived no blunt* 
ness in the ec^e of his poetic enthusiasm ; and he 
lately sent me a charmii^ Mtltonic sonnet on the 
hard and penurious lot of &e untaught genius, 
Hamflton Reid. 

The beauty of your sonnet on Mr Hayle/s 
exclusion to Italy is considerable. If it posses* 
sed the, in my opinion, essential characteristic of a 
legitimate sonnet, the Miltonic pauses, I should 
consider it as one of the most perfect composi- 
tions I know in that order of verse. Hope it wHA 
appear in the next Gentleman's Magazine. 

Upon the design you expressed of writing a 
didactic epistle to young poets, I am going to 
speak to you with* the freedom of friendship. 
Recollect that the subject has been exhausted by 
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Mr Htyley, in hk great, hk not4o-be*evceUe4 
work, die Epistles on Epic Poetry. 

If a great writer has taken a thCTue, and fidleq 
(below himself in the execution; if be has ne: 
glected to give it those advantages, of which it 
seems to ua cqiable, dien let us not be diacou- 
n^^ by any splendour of , name or reputation, i^ 
the probable hope of soarmg above him where he 
has failed to rise the height that we |faink attaip- 
able ; but if, on the contrary^ w^ feel that he has 
treated the ^ject in the b^-possible manner, so 
as to render hopeless every attempt to excel him, 
then let us, above all otl^r poe^ errors, avoid 
taking a theme 90 pre-occupi^ ; for if it has aLready 
received every necessary justice, a|id every requi- 
site ornament ; if it is already in possession of the 
public attention, it is ip vain that we might eveq 
treat it equally well. We musf ejrce/ the esta- 
blished wojrk, or inevitable ^^lect will be the 
bari:en recom|>en^ of our labour. . Besides, th^ 
attempt will always be construed into, proof, that 
we think we have excelled the writer whose sub- 
ject we chose to discuss over again ; and if the 
world should think otherwise, it will despise our 
presumption. This was the rock upon which 
Pope split, when he gave our nation an ode upoi^ 
a subject which had been so felicitously hit off 
py pryden. I must ever tbipk that^ but for tha,t 
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Ifickless and ill-judged attempt;, no person of any 
taste for the true excellence of our art^ would 
have hesitated a moment to pronounce Pope a 
greater poet than Dryden. I believe also, that 
Miltpn, whose superiority to Dryden none deny^ 
woidd have failed to rival die Ode on St Cecilia's 
day, had he contested th^ theme>— so timt Pope's 
inferiority on that one subject; ought not to be 
brought, though it so often is broi^fit, as a proof 
of a genius inferior to Dryden's. I am sure his 
Elpisa to Abelard excels every epistle of Dry- 
den's, in a greatef degree than Dryden's Ode ex- 
cels his. Addisoii was guilty of the same folly 
in attempting to rival Pope's splendid translation, 
and he added despicable meanness to that folly, 
when he made Tickel father his translation, for 
the purpose of deciding publicly ip its favour 
against that of Pope, — an attempt which m^t the 
disgrace it deserved. An open, ingenuous contest, 
bad been only presumption ; but bis conduct in 
that a0air was too base for the practice of a nor 
ble mind, and would amply have justified satire 
far more rough and indignant than it received from 
the bard he had injured. 

Shenstone committed an error of. judgment, 
though not of heart, when he employed his muse 
fipon the Choice of Hercules ; already enriched 
apd adorned to the utmost by the imagination of 
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Lowth, whose beantiftd Spenceric ode on Aat 6* 
ble b one of ihe brightest stars in Doddey^s 
Galftzy. 

As to P/s ode to Howird, it is veritabk 
di^ clown tumbling after harlequin ; with an in- 
fiuitely greater inferiority to Hayley's, dian 
Pope's ode is inferior to Dryden's; than Adfr 
son's translation of die first book of Homer to 
Pope's ; dian Shenstone's allegory to Lowdi's« 

With taste and sensibility like yours, rery warm 
admiration of Rousseau is inevitable ; but I am 
sorry to see you so dazzled by the s[Jendour8 of 
his eloquence, as not to perceire that litde sound 
morality is to be found amidst his glittering maze 
of paradoxes. Remember, my dear Gary, the 
distrust, misanthropy, and wretdiedness into wlikh 
his subde refinements betrayed his owti spirit, aad 
beware of adopdiq; them with too implicit ve« 
neradon! 

I read his Emile some twenty yeiu^ ago. As 
eveiy diiug from his pen must be exquisitdj^m- 
genious, I would reperuse it if I hkd Idsure to 
read for amusement merely, or if f were likely 
to be engaged in die educadcm of youth ; since, 
however wild, impracticable^ and absurd it must 
be to reduce his entire system to practice, many 
useful hints may doubdess be taken firom it. I 
wish that you would put the volume in your pocket 
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Aftt contains ike Snvoyard citrate'^ confession of 
faith, when next you come to Lichfield. 

Yoii make me^ long to reexamine diat, for it» 
traces are almost whc^ly faded away from my me^ 
mory* Adieu ! 
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Mrs Cotton. 

I4chfi4^, J¥ne 15, 1789- 

My dear Mrs C, your friend, Mr Jemingham, 
honours me in the poetic present he sends. It 
consists of his last publication, Enthusiasm, and a 
smaller poem which passed die press in 1766 — 
originally written in the Album, at his brother's 
$eat in Norfolk. It contains characters of highly 
tinted panegyric on the present Lady Jemingham, 
and on his mother, the late Lady ; and it breathes 
a tender and agreeable spirit of local partialky. 
This gentleman is a very pleasing wTiter ; a feel* 
ing heart, and an elegant imagination, seem to pre<» 
side, with united influence, over his pen. Hence 
it is, that he succeeds much best in pathetic sub- 
jects. There are fine passages m the EnAnsmsm ; 
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OMhiriBg die oooscicNMaeM oi mf thittg wladl 
naj look like the cokbees of negleet. — Thk ter*- 
rSbly fiuluoiiable arbitra^oo of diqpAles i^— Alas^ 
how pregDUit is it wilh iq^ppdieiinoBy r^gtet, and 
miiery to relations and to fnends. — ^but it is is 
mn to hmient, to mondize upon the subject 

I have expressed to yon my perfect conyictioiii 
resulting from having long considered the subject, 
diat the exclusion of the imperfect rhyme must 
be an inevitable and gteat disadvantage to any 
poetic writer. You must be sensible that all our 
best poets, except Hayley^ both of the past and 
the present age, retain it. The judicious, and not 
loo licentious mixture^ relieves my ear, instead of 
jarring upon it; producing a spirit and grandeur 
of sound, unknown to the unvaried and cloying 
sweetness of the always-parfect jingle. 

You avowed yourself under the influence of a 
contrary prejudice, beneith which the vmety and 
elevation of Mr Hayley's nimibers have, as I at 
least iancy I can discenii suffered dkninutioa* 
Therefore is it thati exult lo ind you, indna pocadi 
getting loose from these sdf>imposed fettu-s. 

It is flattering to find our sentiment Upon wjr 
subject in unison with theirs whose abili^ vee re« 
spect. Before I received your last, I had ex^ 
pressed to Miss Williams all you expressed to m^ 
concerning her poem on the ^ve Tiade; the 
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l^leasure itsouuiy excellencies affbrded me; its 
pathos; iu. accuracy ; the high dc^ee of genius 
shining out in its original and happy siiniiies ; my 
wonder at a choice of measure, which appeared 
to me die most unfavourable that could have been 
selected for a subject of that nature. I have 
heard from her since, but she takes no notice of 
my objection. In one respect this dear glowing 
daughter of Apollo is an uncomfortable con^e- 
spondent. She vmtes to me in turn, but she does 
not answer my letters. I could not do thus to a 
friend, unless I felt a pretty sovereign contempt 
for their abilities and opinions. 

You and I agree perfectly about the genius and 
grace of Helen's compositions. I forget if I ever 
spoke to you about Mrs C. Smith's everlasting 
lamentables, which she calls sonnets, made up of 
hackneyed scraps of dismality, with which her 
memory furnished her from our various poets^ 
Never were poetical whipt syllabubs, in black 
glasses, so eagerly swallowed by the odd taste of 
die public* 

I have begun Mrs Piozzi's Travels, and thou^ 
not yet reached the middle of the first volume, 
have already met with several interesting, amus- 
ing, and ii^nious observations; but I feel asto- 
aished and disgusted at the corruption of her style^ 
loadf^ with idioms, and, as her Johnson used t9 
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call them, colloquial barbariims of every kind, td 
which the Johnsonian Latinisms, and display of 
classic learning are extremely beterogeneoos.^ — ^ 
Adieu. 
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Rev. Herbert Croft. 

lAchfield, July 10, 1789. 

Sir — ^I was much amiised with your very in- 
genious and witty letter, which I received firom 
Mr Hardinge. I do not wonder that you think 
his having thrown aside thy packets to you, (which 
I desired him to frank aiid forward,) as useless 
things, not worth either your attention or his, an 
omission that is but similar to that of not count- 
ing over soiled linen before it goes to the wash- 
woman ; and, as such, to be laught off, and thought 
of no more. 

I am not vain enough to fancy, that Mr Har- 
dinge's gafy contempt of any tittle exertions of 
mine, is the least degradation to his virtues or his 
genius ; and, I am sure, the proofs he has givetf 
me of that contempt, however they may mortify 
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my self-consequence^ will never induce me to en- 
deavour, for a single moment, to depreciate their 
excellence ; but his unpoliteness has given a cer- 
tain jar to my feelings, that renders it irksome to 
me to write to him. My correspondence was, 
considering die scantiness of my leisure, distoes- 
sii^ly extended when he sought me first; and, 
though I told him so, he continued to employ me 
perpetually in sending him copies after copies of 
all the verses with which, from time to time, he fa- 
voured me ; the cry was still, '' I have mislaid 
the last transcript you sent me of my ode, or my 
sonnet, — ^pray indulge me with another V and, at 
last, after having repeatedly sent him copies of 
every individual effusion of his muse, he coolly 
desired me to get a little book and copy them all 
into that, as he had mislaid a number of the single 
transcripts; he made this modest request just as 
I bad discovered that he had not chosen to take 
the trouble for me, of directing and forwarding 
three packets to Oxford, which had cost me all 
the leisure I could command during several 
weeks ; and upon my resenting it, turned that re- 
sentment into every sort of ridicule. After such 
treatment, I can no longer write to Mr Hardinge 
with pleasure. It is necessary to my health to 
abridge my correspondence ; and it is but fair to 
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Strike those from ay list who have flheim die least 
value fomvhat I write. LavaterlmsjiistiyolMervedy 
that diere is oadi^rabe in being <mce used impo^ 
litely, but it is eoasummate vi^eakness volwitai^j 
to subject ourselves to the repet^ion of coiit»* 
mi^us neglect; and yet Mr Hattiiiige knows 
that this is not the first instance be has Aevm of 
marked inattention to my requests. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your most obedient servants 
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Court Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, July €0, 1789. 

Indeed^ my dear ingenious friend, just and ex- 
cellent as you are, it seems to me utterly incom- 
prehensible Aat you^ who have been contempo- 
rary widi Gray, Collins, Mason> Akenside, Hay- 
ley, die two Wartons, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Churchill, Sfaenstone, Beattie, Langhoine, Anstey^ 
Cowper, Jephson, Sargent, Crowe, and that first 
of poetic painters, Darwin ; with those miracles 
of unassisted genius, Chatterton and Bums> — ^that 

5 



you should, fmcy the l^t of poetry^ in th^ perio4 
vvhicb hM prodiieoci ^ensi^ hnt .tsus the faiot reflui^ 
of the lunar .^^j^gmce, l^orrowed frcHu the set 
auQs which lighted the reigns of WUliam^ Anne^ 
aad <Seorge the First, 

-O tboH^ in ^is instduce^ twin spirit of Shaftes- 
bury, who itt«de those sups in /% consideratiQii 
liitQ moojua^ nay mooos eni^oped m J^iats; what 
spell is it that so fascinated him^ and wjtiiich SQ 
fascinates diee, and made you both talk of dimi- 
nished strength and faded fires f-^he iQ t)ie period 
you now exalt^ and you in mie yet noiore distin- 
guished by the light of genius ? 



I lately received a new proof of ^the progress 
made in the poetic art ance Diyden s time. Till 
last winter, I never happened to meet with DeiH 
ham's Cowper's Hill, which Pope so lii^ily 
praised. His praises ifaave been echoed by ^so 
many writers since, that I toolk the merit of that 
poem' upon trust, admired the lines i:q>on the 
Thames, so often quoted, and reckoned upon the 
pleasure I should have in reading it, when chance 
might throw it in my way. But I was amazed 
when I read it, for the Thames lines appeared to 
me as almost the only good lines in the com- 
position. Stiff inharmonious numbers ^ forced 
thoughts ; indistinct landscape ; moral reflections 
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trite and not natorally arisii^ fipom die subject 
I read Crowe's Lewesdon Hfll with it, and exuk- 
ed in the superiority of the modem. 

By the way^ those justly admired lines upon 
die Thames, are but a sort of parody of a passage 
in an old English poet, many years prior to the 
birdi of Cowper's Hill, — T. Cartwr^ht's panegy- 
ric upon Ben Johnson, published in l65L Be- 
hold them, 

** Tjbw williOBt CTMping, hi^ without ttn^M woi^ 
Smooth, yet not wetk, anci, by a thorough care, 
Big withoat sweUing^ witiboat pauithig 



Your sentiments of Mrs P 's travels are mine, 

— admirable matter, in, as it should seem, choeen 
meanness of language. We can never enough 
wonder that she should choose to fill her lamp 
of knowledge, wit, and information, with traiiH)il 
in general, since she supplies it, -at intervals, with 
that of cloves and cinnamon.— ^Adieu. 
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Miss Williams. 

Lichfield, July 23, 1789, 

My dear Miss Williams, — I hope nothing will 
prevent the partie quarrt from realizing the kind 
purpose of their expedition to Lichfield, so flat* 
tering to my wishes. Tell Miss Mathias how 
much she obliges me by her design of joining it ; 
and diat I trust her brother will make up the 
quintetto. 

With the most pleasurable eagemebs have I ex-r 
plored the pages of Dr Moore's admirably wpfk. 
The objection which I have seen some people 
make to it from the press, and in private letters, 
appears to me unmeaning. Those who blame 
Dr M. for making his leading character a villain, 
must quarrel with Shakespeare for his Macbeth 
and Richard the Third, and with Richardson for his 
Lovelace ; but, in all the four instances, the l^ht 
of morality breaks with stroager power from be- 
neath the dark shades of their vices, than it could 
have done from the virtues of one of those pat<» 
tero heroes with which fiction abounds. 
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I should be more inclined to diink the digres- 
sive histories of so many personages an objection^ 
who have little connection widi the principals ; 
they too frequently foK:e the mind into new chan- 
neb, while it is ardent to pursue those which con- 
duct it through die feelings mtd fortunes of the 
capital characters. 

I have mentioned to you how delighted, how 
fascinated, I was widi Mrs Plozsi's conversation. 
Her Anecdoteis of Johnson, though ammated and 
amusingy did not^ by any means, appear to n^ on 
a level with those colloquial attractions: ; but with 
her letters in the Johnsonum Collecticm I was 
much pleased. To her Travels through Itafy I 
sat down with avidity ; with every presentiment 
in thehr favour diat personal friendship, and the 
extreme pleasure you and Sophia expressed in 
them, cotdd inspire ; but never was I more sur- 
prised than to meet, from Mrs Piozzi's pen, a 
style perplexed with the most incorrect 6bseuri- 
ties of expressions, loaded with idioms, debased 
by vulgamesses, and by chamber-maid ^ippancy; 
such as — ** it is the Gondoleri sure enough ;" 
— ** beat,** for exceed ; — " near hand,'' for near ; — 
" too," for also ; '* by now," for by thb time ; — 
" let slip," for omit; — '^ tried at him," for attempt- 
ed to persuade him ; — ** another guess man^" for 
another sort of man ;— " comicalest,"and " beauti- 
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fble^'' for most comical and most beautiful : with 
a coupdess number of ^milar. vulgarisms^ of most 
ttogei^ewomanrlike chcnce, and most unscholar- 
like frequency. When a Cheapside.miss exclaims^ 
*^ Ol he is die beautifulest man!'^ we smile and 
pify her want of education ; but how can wesu{»^ 
press our indignation when g^uus, travelled knom^ 
ledge^ classic erudition, briUiant wit, and John- 
sonian pupilage, thus disgrace themselves! It 
seems an insult upon her readers, whom she often 
convinces of her ample power to have made the 
sljle as p^ished.as th^ matter is interesting; 
«nce ^he often intenAreaves. passages that are very 
finely writt^n^ .What can. slie mean by the 6}Ily 
exchupation, so often, intruding. into the midst of 
her sentences, ^' in good time?" Some cant 
phrase, I .suppose, at which .we should stare a 
litde amid the ^diprshod privileges of confidential 
conversation. 

Widi the mever^euding profusion of Idtchen- 
phraseology, we find stiff .Latinisms, out of all 
commoniise, even with leam^ authors — and they 
agree as ill . with^ the foamier, as the late iat Duch- 
ess of Northumberland's heavy diamoii^.ear-ringSy 
trailing, as I remember to have ^e^ them, when 
I was a ^lyfrcxn her long, ears, and short Jieck 
upon a xUrty and coarse muslin handkerchief. 
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With this miiaole m literature, we have a mi- 
fade in morals more lamoitaUe in the fl%ht of 

Mrs with Mr . Of die ladj diere are 

«a thousand amiable and generous acts upon re- 
cord, previous to this her fatal frailty; and her 
lover always seemed one of those undeviating %ons 
of propriety, whose subjected temperament placed 
him 



I* 



^ Oat of the shot and danger of desire. 



For the fiunily, belonging to this place, 

the torch of love seems to bum with die fire of 
Eblis. You understand my allusion, since you 
have, doubtless, read the Caliph Vathec, t^t ad- 
mirable sport of an imagination, at once witty and 
sublime ; — in whose solemn close, we find a newr 
created region of demonism, the sublimity of 
which Milton himself has not excelled. 

What a sthiggle in France! — ^while we lament 
the blood widi which it streams, we revere the 
motives that have opened those vital sluices. O ! 
that oppression and unjust bonds were banished 
fi-om every government ! 

You were questionless enchanted widi that fine 
ode of Mr Sargent's, Mary Queen of Scotland,-^ 
the bright reverse of Mr St John's dull unpoetic 
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play on that ever-iateresting theme ; — a play v?hich 
the reviewers stupidly alleged to be an imitation 
of Shakespeare, though there is scarce a metar 
phor through its pages, and Shakespeare has not 
three lines widiout one. But for the ode, what- 
ever may be its obligations to Gray for the pro- 
phetic plan, there is great originality in some of 
the portraits — ^that of Cromwell has no superior ; 
and, upon the whole, what striking, what mourn- 
ful grace ! what spirited transitions ! 

Mr S«, honoured by your remen.brance, de- 
sires to return his compliments, and that I should 
express the pleasure he feels in the idea of soon 
conversing with you again. 1 regret that the 
sweet syren, his daughter, will not have the hap- 
piness of being introduced to you, and of varying, 
the pleasures of our party by her melting songs. 
She is going to Bath to practise Italian singing 
again with Mr Rauzini. 

Adieu. Yours faithfully. 
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LETTER hXXV. 

Mrs Knowi»B3. 

LicJ^Id, July 25, 1789« 

•If Biy purposes and mj kmire had aot h»tm 
torn this way aedlbst, from, daj to day, so maoj 
weeks ^had: not alapsed without my ackaowledg- 
mg ymnr chanMog lettier-HMNr have I been wfik 
kldy ; oppieaied lespiratioiv the oepsequewM of 
toomitch writing; aad jet.moqr whoia<I>lo«ey 
with the nmie^ are BeglecAsd-<itheae are the mia- 
. chiefs of eateuded ooBiisetsMif. 

My poor father i^yet sparod' to ive^.duMigh so 
Marly lost to aayadf. His 4X>wnilsive seizwes 
are, however, more frequeaiv ^i^ ^^ • he.had 
one last night; but Dr Jones. thought the^N^esent 
danger again blown oyer, I pray God s^kI he 
may not be mistaken. 

So France has dipt her lilies in the living 
streams of American freedom, aqd bids her sons 
be slaves no longer. In such a contest, the vital 
sluices must be wastefuUy opened — but few Eng- 
lish hearts, I hope, there are, that do not wish vie- 
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toiy maty nt upon die swords tkat freedoto bas 
unsheathed. 

Thisisihe ^a of miracles — Frenchmen fight 
fdr liberty !-^apathists elope! — mnd Mrs Piozzi 
iMiblishes her trav^ in a slovenly style, which 
i^ould disgrace a school-girl, where language like 
th^ following/ debases ahnost every p^e. ^ It was 
«4uaUy their wonder how his Holidess went walk- 
ing about with a book in his hand'^ — ^and *^ the 
King of Na]d6s told them diey might do their 
own way^ and he would do his.'' In short, she 
bas given 'the exact character of her own work, 
when speaking of that of another person. She 
says, '' every page has corruption, barbarism, and 
vulgarity/' With Aese are intermingled sti-ange 
tH«ak«-teeth Latimsms, so little in common use, 
even virith her Johnson, that a well-informed wo- 
man, however extensive her reading in her own 
language, not knowing the dead ones, will at 
once find these volumes too pedantic at times 
for her comprehension, and perpetually too vul- 
gar for her unindignant endurance ; and, O ! what 
a Midas-like decision do they contain upon poe? 
try, when they pronounce the pre-eminence of 
Merry's Russian Daughter over all other poetry ! 
With these scarlet sins against good taste in com- 
position, yet genius, wit, and good sense, and of- 
ten very finely written passages, emerge from 
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amidst the chaos, and make amusement and ib- 
lerest keep pace with ind^nant wonder. 

Mrs Hunter is yery good to inquire after me and 
my pursuits ; but they, alas ! are forced into most 
unliterary channels — and you, my friend, are verj 
good to tell me I shall be welcome to your ha- 
bitation in town. Many kind friends invite me 
thither — but there 'is no lookii^ towards Ae cv 
pOtal while my dear infirm fritber stands so mdch 
in need of my tenderness and nursing care — and 
ynbea I lose him, I think I shall lose all sfurits to 
encounter the inevitable hurries of such an expe- 
dition-— of stepping into the vortex of my coor 
nections there. 

Ah ! my poor frither has had another fit, thou^ 
a slight one ; yet, from its never haj^penii^ before 
without an interval of some weeks, it alarms me 
eitremely. 

I am flattered that my sonnets pleased your 
Telemachus ; yet, O my dear Mrs Knowles ! io 
hours of heart-sick anxiety, such as now roll hear 
vily over my head, dull grows the ear to the voic« 
of praise. Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, April 7, 1789. 

You were very good to prevent the alarm and 
uneasiness I must have suffered from dubious and 
exaggerated reports of an accident so dreadful. 
Thank Heaven I can now mix congratulations 
with the sympathy that looks back upon dear Mrs 
Whalle/s danger and sufferings'*'. I look for- 
ward to the, I hope^ near approach of that period, 
in which recovered health and strength shall re- 
tain no vestige of the injury. 1 am sure you will 
transmit, as soon as it shall be in your power, in- 
telligence so welcome. O !' my friend, when you 
saw Mrs Whalley lying stunned and motionless in 
the bottom of the water, what an instant of hor- 
ror and agony for an heart like yours! Its im- 
pression can never be effaced ; but it will serve to 
render more dear and precious the consciousness 
of restored tranquillity, when reason and recollec- 
tion shall give it back to your spirit. Though 

* An overtnni m a whisky firom an higli bank into a deep brook. 
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Still suffering, yet diose suffisrings are no loi^ 
violent, and the gentle invalid has friends by her 
couch, whose every look will heighten to her heart 
the value of that existence, ikm loss of which die 
has so narrowly escaped. 

I had a lo«g letter from SofUa Ifltely, after a 
silence of many months — and for whicJi she con- 
fesses diat I am indebted to your solicitations. 
The epistle, with whatevtf reluctance it iai^ be 
oomaMOCed, flows with die wonted giaoe£Hl «m 
of her pes, and spMrkles with all tb^ fires of her 
sfnrit. It speaks of a plan in agitatiiMi to mt 
me, accompanied hf Hdem WilHao^i, the poetic; 
Albinia Mathias, the aaiisied | and Miss Majiiii 
Ae beauteous* Amiable Miss MatMa3 hv > 
Iwodier of very distinguished talent who, I hope; 
wtH escort diem. 

As to sonnets — I wonder tb»t you should term 
the breaks, in various parts of the linei^ imrtead 
of carrying on the sense t^ the end of Ap imf 
foeaks which conatibite all the grace and. beajg^ 
of bfamk verse, '' discoid for discord's aaJbae," in 
the sonnet, Mine is jiot an ear that 'COuld liice 
discord for discord's sake any more Aan yow* 
The varied pause seetns to nae equally a character- 
istic beauty in the sonnet as in blank varse. 

It does not surprise me that you should dislike 
several of Milton's sonnets, since several of them 
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are certaiiJy at cnce bavd ami quatiit; but it is 
indeed surprising that^ after having studied those 
compositions, you should not acknowledge, that a 
few of thetn are the best-possibie models for that 
order of verse, equally proper to convey elevated 
sentiments with majestic rimplicity, and domestic 
feelings with energetic tenderness. 

National jealousy, and the pnidety of Frendi 
taste in poetry, too often made Boiiemu ui^ust to 
the extellencies of Milton's compositions for us 
to believe he meant to exalt that author, when he 
declared the constitnent excellence of the sonnet 
to be grave atid simple energy^ which we find car- 
ried to itd last perfection in a few of Milton's. 

Inever heard Mr Hayley speak upon ^is sulgect ; 

bul thmk it probable be may have imbibed some 

of yottr prejudices, since his own soimets> beauti- 

' All in every other respect, want llie characteristk 

. grace of the legitimate sonnet, the "Soiling pause. 

Why a 'composition ought not to be energetic, 
beoaltose it is short, \ confess I cannotvsee ; and, 
(Jherefore, though I am aware of the ingiinuity, I 
cannot perceive the justice of your simile &f the 
oaic^leaved myrtie for the Miltonic sonnet. I 
filiould rather apply to Milton, ccftitempkL^ng the 
best of kiSf Mr Hayle/s charmkig ^x)mpNfiieiit to 
Miers, im hk mriniature pictures : 
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« Tl^iHigieiMMslylDittnnfowipMey 
Fdm the fiiU portioo of iinii\|nr'd gnat*** 

No Italian poet should, perhaps, be the model for 
an English one in any line. Where Milton imi- 
tates Petrarch, his sonnets are the worse for it, as 
qoaint turns and conceits are below the d^nity of 
the British rhydun. Those which you call the 
least exceptionable, do not appear to me the best 
The sonnet to the Nightingale, and diat to Mrs 
Thompson, though they want not beauty, are by 
no means amongst those which strike me as mo- 
dels. Desiring the nightingale to sing before the 
cuckoo, as a good omen to his love, is a quaint 
idea. Faith and love, clad over with purple 
beams, and flying up to heaven as harbii^ers of 
Mrs Thompson's soul, is quite a Petrarchian af- 
fectation, in which there is more fantastic pretti- 
ness than genuine beauty. Those which should, 
I think, be kept in view by sonnet writers, as the 
painters of ideal beauty keep the Phidian statues 
in their galleries, are — that To the Soldier to 
spare his dwelling-place — the second to Cyriac 
Skinner, on his own blindness — ^that On the Pied- 
mont Massacre — the sublime one to Oliver Crom- 
well, as far as the middle of the ninth line, — ^for 
the remainder is worthless, the conclusion coarse 
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and wretched — iha^ which you like, to his De- 
ceased Wife. 

These are perfect models for the grave, ele^ 
vated sonnet ; while the dearest of them all^-To 
Mr Laurence, :leaves, for the domestic sonnet^ 
only an hope to emulate its interesting sensibility, 
its striking pictures, its simple excellence, but 
never to rival, never to excel it. 

Luirence, of virtnons fiither virtaons md, 

Now Uiat the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help waste a sollen day? what may be won 

]Ph>m the hard season gaining. — Time will rnn 
On smoother, till Favonins re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clotjie in fresh attire 

The lily and rose, that neither 80w*d nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light, and choice. 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the Inte well tonch'd, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes, and Tuscan air? 
He, who of these delights can jndge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

With what tender pensive grace is that picture of 
the gloomy season, in the opening, brought to die 
eye! — and how deliciously is that season exhi- 
larated by the social comforts and scientific ele^ 
gancies proposed as its softeners, in the latter 
part! Upon a superficial view, the closing coup- 

VOL. 11. v 
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let appisan rtnuige; Im^ m reality/h tm^qwct- 
edly conreys a truly wise and philosopliic inskia-; 
atioD upon tbe impolicy of growing too familiar 
with even the most re&ied amusements. M^isoir 
has ezpanded*this idea in Elfrida : 

^ Tbe youth who bttliet in Ftewnre's limpid stream 
At weU-jodg'd intervals^ feek att hbsoid 
NervM with recmtted ftrength ;— bat if too oft 
He •wfans, bk iportife masef, tiiroagh tiie flood, 
f t cfaab Us taagnid ▼irtae." 

The remaining number of Milton's sonnets, com- 
pared to those above mentioned, are as his Para- 
dise Regained to his Paradise Lost, die same 
spirit sometimes breaking out, but the general 
texture either harsh or languid, 

I did not surely say that I had ever disliked all 
Milton's sonnets, only that I had not attended to 
their merits, under a mistaken idea, that sonnets 
should be either amorous or gay. The excellence 
of Milton's is certainly neither dazzling nor ob- 
trusive, but coy and intrinsic-^may, therefore, be 
hastily overlooked by people who taste poetiy, 
and must inevitably be '' caviare to the multh* 
tude." 

I do not imderstand what you.mean by '^ quaint 
stifihess ;" if you intend to observe that it may 
be foiind in Gary's poems. As to their being 



imitate, I think nothing can well be less imkar 
tive. Every young poet must form his manner 
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^ts of Milton's, but softer;, and there are. no 
;fltoIen ideas, no servile imitations, to be found in 
jeither them, or in the lyric compositions. 

I do . not think it fair to appeal to Johnson's 
critical tribunal for arbitration on any ppetic sub- 
ject, except indeed his dictionary, which, for veiv 
bi^ authority, may generally be relied upon. I9 
his critical dissertations, the lives of the Poets, 
he is too perpetually stimulated by rival-hating 
envy, to perplex and mislead concerning the true 
merits of the art, and the respective claims of the 
artists, to have his decisions referred to in dis>- 
putes of this nature. You observe *' tliat, having 
never written sonnets, he could have no bias upon 
:his judgment from jealousy." Now Johnson has 
not attempted Pindaric odes any more than soi^ 
.nets ; it may, therefore, with equal force, be al- 
leged, that, no clashing interest existing, we may 
rely upon bis judgment, as inevitably impartial, 
when he decides upon their clainis. Yet how un-\ 
just, how despicable is his wretched contempt of j 
Gray's noble odes! Remiember, also, his coq- y 
tempt for the sweet, die matchless Lycidaa^ui 
our immortal Bard ; and, I am sure, you will con- 
fess that, either a wretched depravity of taste, or 
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• Ijing spirit of criticisaiy incapacitateB his dog- 
iMfl for becoming umpires between litenry 
IHends, when they differ about any Aing Milton 
has written. He decide, indeed ! who asserts k 
Iris Itfe of ibnt poet, that nobody closes the leaves 
of the Paradise Lost with any wish of ever operh 
ing them again ! ! ! Surely it is strange that you 
should say of him, who coidd so say, diat ^ Mit' 
ton haisy on the whole, had due hcmour fron 
Johnson.** To me it appears, that whatem 
praise he gives Milton, was for the purpose of 
giving an air of impartiality to his injustice, and 
keener edge to his sarcasms. But that his malice 
to Milton is so glaring, he might have a better 
right than yourself to dislike the sohnets of that 
poet, since his hatred to blank v^rse was allowed^ 
and since they partake so much of its natore. 
Iliat my opinions do not blindly follow the 
whistling of a great name, my confession that I 
cannot read a canto of Spenser widiout weari- 
ness may evince. 

Adieu ! my dear friend. I hope a few poeti- 
cid dissentions may constitute the sum total of 
oiu* disputes ; and that excellent Mrs Whall^i 
recoveiy will shortly be perfect ! 
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LETTER LXXVII. 

H. Repton, Esg, 

Lichfield, July 15, 1789. 

, Oppressed .respiration, my ingenious friend, 
product by die sedentary employment of a too 
extensive correspondence, obliges me to submit 
to an epistolary r^^imen. It has many mortifica^ 
tions ; not having earlier made my acknowledge 
menta for yojur last is of the number. 
- Much, indeed, should I have liked making ^ 
trio viith you and Mr Knight, in exploring the 
labyrinths of Hainauit Forest. Ernes made the 
same declaration about being indebted to our 
Need wood for lessons in the elements of pictu- 
resque gardenipg, which Brown avowed concern- 
ing that of Hainauit. , Ernes laid out Beaudesert *, 
which is on the edge of Needwood, very finely ; 
and is thus complimented upon the subject by 
Mundy, in his beautiful poem which celebrates 
and bears the name of our forest : 

* The teat of Lord Uzbiidgt. 
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who jrto dMert wid eiplsi*^ 
And to its nune the tccae reitor'd. 
Here, fir'd by natiye hematy, trac*d 
The footftepft of flie Oodden Tvie ; 
Won £rom her eoy letmCiy ihe cta^ 
And led hiM 19 thew patte to fidne.*— 

But if you do not transcend your predecessors in 
the art* you have adopted, it will be strange. 
YoUy whom poetry and painting have so mach 
faiore bounteously etidowed. Sturely the best 
initiated in their mysteries, must be best qualified 
to make English nature dance her mkiiiet de-Ies- 
Arcades with the most consummate grace. I am 
happy to find the engagements of your new pro- 
fession likely to lead you our M^ay before this sul- 
len and watery summer resigns &e name she dis- 
graces. 

' It delights me to glide into the Shakespeare 
Gallery on the wings of your Bieef, that, withse 
much industry and skill, collects the honey of 
genius from every separate effort in that art^ 
which is now eiLerting all its powers in honour of 
our immortal bard. This little tract breathes tte 
true spirit of criticism ; not blmd to the defect 



* Landscape-gardening. 

t A critical tnict on tlie Shakespeare G^Uc^ by this gentl^ 
man, entitled the Bee.— /S. 
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of the great and the cdebrated, yet exulthig m 
their exceUencies ; desirous of encoun^ii^ infe- 
rior artists, by pointing out every gleam of merit 
ID their works, and gently glancing at their errors ; 
not to mortiiy by supercilious disdain, but use- 
fully to correct the imagination and the hand from 
whence diey proceed. 

• As to my exertions, I have ever made it a point 
to omit no duty, to n^lectno claim of friendship, or 
even of civility, for the idle business of the muses. 
Generally finding the day too short for the vari- 
ous demands of the former, it is but seldom that 
I can make any addition to my miscellany, or at- 
tend to its revision ; uncertatSn also whether, if I 
had time, I should have resolution to give it to 
the world. The arrogance and i^orance of die 
public critics, united to their strange influence 
upon the public opinions, keep dragon-watch 
around die Hesperian tree of fame. Some lines 
of mine, about fiffy in number, had the honour of 
suggesting to Dr Darwin the first idea of the 
beauteous poem you mention, the new-risen sun 
of our poetic hemisphere. I wrote them in a val- 
ley near Lichfield, which was a mere morass, till 
drained, cultivated, and formed into a picturesque 
garden of botanic science, by the Doctor's form- 
ing hand. He had always very great poetic ta* 



knts. Ihsident k.IJUfieUimik 
b# toctme a sort of ppelic-poeqepUNr to i^e i^mj 
inrly youth* If I have critical kiiowl^<%9^ ip oij 
tivourke science,. I hold luj^stf chi^y ii9ildM 
for it 't# him. Wamcd* by the malign. influoM^ 
which Akensidb and i^nnatrDiig's po^tii: forae had 
upon their medical practice, be would, never, till 
Aow, ventuie to appear before the world as a btrd. 
When 1 shewed him the poetic sketch I had 
made of his vall^, in the year 1779> he was 
pleased with it, and said it should stand as theei* 
ordium of a poem, which he^ that instanty con- 
ceived ipight be written to advantage upoo the 
Linnean system, and under the Ovidian liceace of 
transforming, trees^ dinibs^ andiiowers into fine 
ladies and gentlemeB. From that instant he V" 
gan the brilliant worii you mention^ which hat 
been the amusement of his leisure hours through 
dU the intervening yekra. For some reason, in- 
scrutable to me, he publishes the second part 
first. A friend of his, Mr Stevens of ReptoOi I 
believe, sent my verses, describing this valley, to 
Uie Gentleman's Magazine for May \7BS,wA 
some change, and some additicmal lines in their 
close, made by Dr Darwin, for my verses cob* 
tain no mention of the nymph of Botany. Fcom 
diat magazine they got into almost all the pub- 
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lie prints of that era, with my nai^ affixed to 
them. 

One of the notes to the part which the Doctor 
has just published, induces me to believe he re- 
tains his design of opening bis first part with my 
sketch of the valley. Surely he judges \yrong ; 
so great a work ought not to contain lines, espe- 
cially in the exordium, which are known to have 
been written by another. 

In the year 1781, Dr Darwin manied a young, 
lovely, and rich M'idow, who allured him to quit 
Lichfield and settle at Derby. Since that period 
I have seldom seen him, though he comes often to 
our city on medical visits. Now and then he writes 
to me, when the some-time poetical preceptor 
deigns to consult his pupil about the texture of 
his splendid web. 

To embellish it, he has called in the aids of ex- 
traneous allusion, description, and imagery from 
all sciences, and all arts, and from the mythologi* 
cal machineiy of all religions. As a v/oA which 
applies to the imagination chiefly, it is perhaps 
one of the first in our language. He has certain- 
ly procured some ingenious friend or friends to 
fabricate the various reviews of this poem which 
have appeared in the public prints. The hireling 
critics, left to themselves, we should have seen 
very different strictures ; for I sun told this work 
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18 pnised with taste and diacrioiiiiation^ as if k 
was felt and understood : 



« CoaMtfaeydotfaiB? 

We know their lundy-woilbf 

Adieu ! 



LETTER LXXVIIL 

Mbs Mompessak. 

' Ucl^ld, August 9, 1789. 

Alas ! dear friend, my poor fisther's convulsive 
attacks, always so perilous, and coming upon- him 
with added frequency, I dare not leave him. De- 
voting myself so long to the tender and interest- 
ing duties of preserving, to my utmost power, his 
aged and feeble frame from pa|n and danger, I 
must not quit the filial post, now that the calls for 
maintaining it become more and more pressing. 
Therefore is it that my visits to your bower must^ 
at present, be only ideal. Ideal visits I often 
pay you, see you posting roirad your sylvan walks, 
or sitting netting in your parlour, and thinking of 

3 
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jour absent friends. Truly sorry am I to learii 
how those kind meditations have of late been em<^ 
bittered by your sister Heathcote's alarming in- 
disposition. May she soon be relieved from its 
dfu^rs, and restored to that health which I so 
sincerely wish may be enjoyed by all who are near 
and dear to you ! 

Mr Burden will be a treasure to our little city, 
if he perseveres in his intention of becoming it$ 
inhabitant. I will not promise that our fine peo- 
j^ shall value him for his intellectual superiori- 
ties, or taste for the arts ; but diere are a few <^ 
us who know how to estinaate them, and since he 
has an easy fortune, and plays at cards, he v^ill be 
welcome even to those who like nobodv the bet^ 
ter for' being more enl^htened than themselves. : 

Nothing, however, is more di£Scult to obtfun 
than habitations in Lichfield for new settlers. 
As I conclude Mr Burden is a single man, he 
would doubtless wish ready-furnished lodgings. 
The most el^ble we have, in my idea, are at 
present unengaged, and will be vacant in two 
mon^is ; their present possessor^ Mrs Ironmonger, 
removing, at that time, to an house in St John's 
Street. All people of genius like a retired situa- 
tion, a rus in urbe, if they settle in a city. With 
that taste these lodgings will not be deemed un* 
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fieaMamt, and Mr B. had better secure tbem h&- 



How I love ihat dear impatience of yours to 
fwy every possible respect to thic^ you io¥e — 
li?ittg or dead ! but am glad you were called upon 
to put off your mounung-robei which' affiectioD 
had prematurely assumed. 
, My owR situation makes me interested in the 
]»rotonged existence eyen of strangers, whose 
•iMied powers rendei them but useless burdens ia 
4be consideration of a busy world — since, |^ba- 
Uy, they nm> be as d^ar to some of thdr near 
comiections as my poor father is to me. 

Widiottt the ties of consanguinity, you love I^ 
•Sierwood for what he has been,^ and rejoice ia the 
fidlacy of a report which, I know, cost you «ghi 
and tears. But you have a heart cast in .no com- 
Bion mould, to whose warmth time, wilh aU its 
.wear and tear of the feelings, cannot impart the 
aeHish chill; that chill which freezes all solici- 
tude about those who can no longer serve or 
amuse us. 

I am, my dear Mrs Mompessauj idwaya yours. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

William Hatlet/Esq. 

Jugust 17, 1789. 

My dear friend, — ^When you urged tbe neces* 
sity of an assiduously attentive friend and secre- 
tary to yourself, and an occasional preceptor to 
your darling, wben indisposition or literary employ- 
ment of another species should make it inconvenient 
tayou to attend to him, I mentioned Mr W. as a 
person 1 know to be every way qualified for those 
trusts* ] fear it will not be easy to find Miotber 
companion of your travels so el^ble in either 
sex, especially in ours. France may, howeveri 
perhaps supply yon widi what 1 diink England 
could not, an amiable and accomplished woman, 
who durst put her peace and fame into die hazard 
of living domestically, during liome years, with 
die most daazUng and engaging of mankind. No- 
thing but a considerable independent fortune can 
enable an amiable female to look down^ without 
misery, upon the censures of the many ; and even 
in that situation, their arrows have power to 
wouadi if not to destroy peace. Surely no woman, 
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wtth a nice sense of honour, — end what is she 
worth who has it not i — ^would vohintarily expose 
herself to ihm warn, except she has unwarily slid 
into a rituation where the affisctions, making silent 
and unpercmed progress, have rendered it a less 
evil to endure the consdousness c^ a dubious 
iame, provided there is no real guilt, than to 
renounce the society of him, widiout whom 
creation seems a blank. 

Why see we no account of a picture of JSUnbr 
ne/s in the Shakespeaiean (Gallery ? — ^Apn^pos cf 
pictures, I have a very fine print of Sir Jodiua's 
portrait of Mrs Siddons in the tragic muse ; but 
the defects and incongruities of die situation an^ 
drapery amaze me— a heavy theatrical chair of state 
on the clouds, gold-lace and peark, fdaited hair, 
and the imperial tiara upon an allegorical figure 
which sorrow and high-souled resolve must ^ be 
supposed to have incapacitated for the studied la- 
hours of the toilette. 

I want to read a new book, which I hope to 
get in a few days^ because report says it is yours; 
but the title, Cornelia Sedley, or the Young Wi- 
dow, has no sound Hayleyab. They tell me it is 
moral and religious ; so. there can be no reoKm 
for your having printed it anonymously. Proba- 
bly the real author withholds his name, and has 
eaused it to^ be given out to>be yours, that it may 
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get ihto iiiBtimt Veading. The work must surely^ 
however, be worth attention, or such report coidd 
not have obtained a shadow of credence. 

The contemptible rage for novel-reading, is a 
pernicious and deplorably prevalent taste, which 
vitiates and palls the appetite for literary food of 
a more nutritive and wholesome kind. It sur- 
prises me that superior genius stoops to feed this 
reigning folly, to administer sweet poison for th6 
age's tooth ; — and yet when I find a work of that 
sort charming, I feel inclined to pardon the coun- 
tenance the author gives to a destructive propen- 
sity. 

Adieu ! — ^In the trust that this letter will reach 
you before you embark for the continent, I com- 
mission it with my solicitous benedictions. Yours^ 
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Miss Weston. 



Sept. 3, 1789. 

I coNsiDEE myself in debt to you, dear So^ 
phia, for a very long, a more than very entertain- 
ing lettei*! which you sent me in July, and this 
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litttwidnitinding the short letters which have late- 
ly passed between us on the regretted renuncbi- 
tion of the purposed sdieme. 
• After n five months elapse, since you heard from 
me in V^dmBary, you make no single comment 
npon die contents of that my long epistle— *«ot 
eten acknowledge the receipt of it. 

This habity so brariably persisted in by Miss 
W., has been bnt lately adopted by youy who 
used to be in that method which can alone give 
letter>writing, however brilliantly executed, a ri^ 
to the name of correspondence, viz. to have the 
letter we are answering before us, and comment* 
ing upon its passages, instead of passing them over 
in disregarding ulence. I confess I think all the 
spirit of ejHstolary intercourse depends upon our 
adoption of that rule. 

Somewhat too much of all this — let us pass on 
to matter of pleasanter interest. 

Miss Nott is become a personage of consider- 
able fortune, by the death of her brother — ^but it 
teems to produce no change in her way of life — 
no carriage, no additional servants. She is wise. 
—Parade would soon have swallowed up the ad- 
ded fruits of her income, and probably left her less 
real plenty than she had before. Our establish'* 
ment must be a degree below our income, if we 
would sleep in peace. O ! that certain fiiends of 

4 
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ours did feel diis truth, as their sense and virtues 
make onie expect they should feel it ! I know Miss 
Nott to be generous while she is prudent. 

Miss Mayliii seems, from your descri|)tion, the 
very being you ought to wish her. Where there 
is so much youth and beauty, that sluniber of the 
passions makes well for the peace of a monitory 
friend — while the advantages, beneath yoilf roof, 
from the accomplishments and manners of hei- in-* 
stnictress, are eminently calculate to ifispitit htt 
serenity. 

You are very good to wish me in your family, 
but I am fixed, by my apprehensions, here, like 
the needle to its magnet ; holding constant, though 
trembling residence. 

If Miss Williams complied with my request, 
you have read, in the letter she was to shew you, 
my opinions of Zeluco, and also of the unac- 
countkble farrago of wit, and disgraceful vidgari* 
ty of expression — ^lively, interesting, striking fe*' 
marks, and sickeniing afiectation — historic know- 
ledge, and language that would shame a school- 
girl, interspersed with some few sentences ex- 
empted from these deeply sullying stains, and 
truly eloquent. 

Miss Williams makes a poetically sacrilegious 
comparison of these volumes to the plays of 

VOL. II. X 
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Shakespeare, where gross and gfaurii^ defects are 
atoned at full, by the largely [H^ponderatnig bean^ 
ties ; but the defects of Shakespeare sprung en* 
tirely from the false taste of his times ; and at a 
period when the general style was loaded widi 
vulgarism, was stiff and barbarous, his is general- 
ly nervous, brilliant, musical — ^his expressions he^ 
jond attainment happy ; and, in fine, his style one 
of his chief beauties. In these volumes it is mh 
grammatic, confused, and barbarous, at a juncture 
in which language has acquired its utmost d^ree 
of refinement, its last polish. Miss W. pleads 
again, that the author has been led into this gross^ 
ness by adopting a colloquial style. It was ex* 
tremely possible to have done that without any 
sins against perspicuity, grammatic accuracy, and 
el^^nce. The fictitious letters of Lovdaoe and 
Belford, Miss Howe, and Lady G., and the 
real ones of Gray, breathe the language of con* 
versation. Their gay undress is of the purest 
muslin, whose folds float about them in stainless 
purity, and graceful ease. The undress of these 
volumes is as a soiled, patched, and unfieahionable 
garb upon a very handsome woman, and its beii^ 
sprinkled over with valuable gems, but reod&rs its 
«qualidness the more disgusting. 

Nothing can exceed, m degree, my wonder and 
dist^pointment to meet such a jargon^ where I 
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kad promisecl myself a feast of Attic flavour. You 
know how much I had been charmed with the au* 
thor's conversation. Interested in her fame, I 
lose all patience when I reflect how fully she pds^ 
jsesses the powers to have rendered thb work oM 

9 

of the most charming iti our lai^uage. Her mat- 
ter, in the style of the letter to which I am now 
replying, would have spread her fame over all the 
woild. 

Few things wotdd be more pleasing to me than 
to sit in the grotto of Pope, and to wander amid 
the walks and bowers which he planted. 

You felt those thrills of local delight, thdugti 
you confess that the sad realities of life have taken 
off the edge of your poetical enthusiasm. Had it 
ever been keen, my Sophia, those said realities 
would have possessed no such power; When the 
spirit grows sick of their fallacy, it naturally re- 
turns, with doitble zest, to the unalloyed pleasures 
held out to our sympathy by exalted imaginations* 
The world grows dusky and faded in our eyes—* 
tfie morning rays of hope illumine it no longer^ 
Then do we say to ourselves^ 



^ So mnch the rather, thoa ceiestiai lights 
Shine mward, and the tnfaid thro* all her powerd 
Irradiate!" 
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Mbs Madiias is very good to love me so p 
ttdly ; find it is like a warm friend in you to love 
ber the better on that account ; but Ae has su- 
perior claims to your esteem in her own various 
merits. 

I am glad you Converse often widi Col<Hid 
Barr}'. Such Colonels are soinewh&t scarce. 

When I mentioned Pope, knowing tfiat he 
pleases you above all other poets, I ought to hav^ 
observed, that if you will take the trouble of pro- 
curing the Gentleman's Magazine of April, May, 
and June last, you will in them find ine asserting 
ttie claimiB of Pope against those who deny to 
them splendour of imaginaticm, beauty bf style, 
iind general superiority to Drydeh in the patk 
where each are most frequently found, the ten-feet 
couplet; for in lyric poetry he was inferior to 
Dryden. Your ingerdoiis namesake has conceive 
ed a violent prejudice against Pope, and has pub- 
lished an essay to prove that, what he calls Pope's 
false brilliance, profuse ornahients, anld laboured 
polish, have produced that universal degeneracy 
which, be says, now prevails in the art. 

Conscious that this strange opinion has been 
creeping into fashion long before it was so veiy 
openly asserted, I entered into the controversy, 
and maintained that it is false two ways-^-equally 
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iujurious to the high poetic claims of the present 
Hge, and to his who first taught that perfection in 
poepis written in rhyme, which refines all the 
dross from the golden language of genius. 

I passed some hours last Tuesday in conversing 
with Lady Gresley of Bath, whom I have not 
seen during a period of near twenty years. I find 
her now what I thought her then, very sweet and 
interesting. She spoke of. you, and of the dear 

". s with great regard, but shook her head over 

the superb furniture of their house, and of routs 
that assembled three hundred people* I said. I 
fancied not. much of the furniture^ was, new. She 
said, all seemed new, and magnificent in a degree 
very inc<msi8tent with less than a very opulent for- 
tune. Ala^! what infatuation! what are they 
doii^ but dazzling. and. exciting the envy of fools^, 
and the ceasure of the wise. 

Adieu ! my dear Sophia, 
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Mrs Hat let. 

Sgrf. 95, 1789. 
I wiBHRDtoluMPeaKwapeddeir Mrs Hiq^y^i^ 



letter soooery bat my correspondence has beee 
sluiced o£F into such a variety of yhannds, as to^ 
load me with the imputation mf a thousand seem- 
11^ neglects, which my heart regrets in vain. 

The death of Mfs French gave me nK>re caor 
cem dian we uBually feel for the departmpe of 
diose whom we do not personally know. Her 
character had interested me, and I looked forward 
widi pleasure to die expectation of becoook^ ao-> 
quainted with her. I was sorry also on yowr ac- 
count. Thf loss of such a Aiend must make a 
chasm in your comforts and pleasures, which the 
limited intercourses of a provincial town do not 
readily or soon supply, — but the vitality of frigid-, 
ship drops off, branch after branch, as we stay 
upon the earth. 

One day last week, I was honoured by a visit from 
two young ambassadors of the court of Portugal 
to Denmark, the odier to the Hi^;ue. They 
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brought letters of introduction. It surprised me 
to find them so well masters of our language, and 
so fiamiliar with the characteristic graces of our 
deceased poets— but the envy of contemporaries 
— ^die desire^ stupid as unjust, which all ages have 
shewn, to persuade diemselves that genius is, 
during dieir day, in a state of degeneracy, pre- 
vents the growdi and expansion of an author'g 
reputation, till his eyes are etenially closed upon 
its lustre. I could not, however, help feeling in« 
dignant surprise, that Mr Hayley's works had not, 
by our soul-less countrymen, been mentioned to 
diese ingenious foreigners, whose evident taste for 
the English classics, and acquaintance with their 
beauties, di^races the comparative ^norance of 
our own men of fashion, and the unpatriotic pe- 
dantry of our scholars. The latter are generaUy 
owls and bats to genius, which is not presented to 
them through the medium of a dead language, or 
at least a fore^. This stupid silence to these 
gentlemen, upon what ought to be our boast, is 
the more strange, because of that warm, generous, 
and beautiful eulogium, in Mr Hayley's poem on 
Epic Composition, which twines the wreath of pre- 
eminence over all the Spanidi bards, around the 
brows of the epic poet Camoens, of whom Por- 
tugal is so justly proud. I read the passage to 
the ambassadors, and the tears of delight rush^ 
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into their eyes. They requested its reiteration—^ 
told me they should carry Mr Haylej^s works 
back with them to Portugal, and spread the fame 
afid generosity of their author along the shores of 
the Tagus. 

, Ah! you read Mr-' aright; he i^ very 

brillianty very engaging, but much too fine to pay 
any attention to the communication of little plans 
which have no interest in common with his plea- 
sures. He did indeed say be had seen you, but 
inade no mention of what you desired him to in- 
form me, that kindly purposed visit of Mrs French 
and yourself, which the death of that lady so 
cruelly prevented. 

Our races were very brilliant ; rank, youdi, and 
distinguished beauty, with all the advantages of 
jewels, and picturesque ornaments, swarnied over 
the ball-room. I designed accompiinying my 
friends and guests. Lady Blakiston, Colop^l and 
Miss Cane, into the gay crowd, and made up a 
dfess for the purpose ; but a perilous attack of my 
facer's, the preceding Saturday, incapacitated me 
for checirful endurance of the frizzeur's oper- 
ations, and other uninteresting attentions of the 
toilette. As it happened. Lady B. was too much 
irritated to go into public, by a sudden influx and 
reflux of afiectionate pleasure. It was occa^tioncd 
by the not so early expected appearance of a be^ 
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loved sister^ ^hom she had not seen for nine yean; 
apd that of a scaice less beloved nephew, just re- 
turned from a sixteen yeaiis residence in the East 
Indies. They staid only a few hours the first race- 
day, and left my friend to grieve for their depu^ 
ture, ere the kiss of wdconne was grown cold 
upon her lip. 

Tempted by the golden afternoon, I have taken 
a long walk. It has fatigued me too much to 
prolong my letter. Adieu, therefore, dear Mrs 
Hayley, and believe me always — ^Yours. 
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To the Editor of the Geneiial Evenino 

Post. 

Oct. 11, 1789- 

Sir, — ^There is a little misinformation in your 
account of the late Mr Day of Anningsly* Hi^ 
estate, after paying his mother's jointure^ which 
he had gpnerously augmented, was twelve hundred 
per annum. He married the ingenious and ami- 
able Miss MUls of Yorkshire, whose fortune wi^ 
twenty-three thousand ponncb. 
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into tbeir eyes. Tbej requested its rea^en&m— 
told me they should cairy Mr Hayley^s works 
back with them to Portugal, and spread die lame 
afid generosity of ihm audior along the i^ores oi 
theTagus. 

. Ah! you read Mr-' ari^t: he i^ very 

brilliant^ very engaging, but mucb too fine to pay 
any attention to the communication of little plans 
which have no interest in common with hb plea- 
sures. He did indeed say be had seen you, but 
Qiade no mention of what you denied him to in- 
form me, that kindly purposed visit of Mrs French 
and yourself, which die death of that lady so 
cruelly prevented. 

Our races were very brilliant; rank, youth, and 
distinguished beauty, with all the advantages of 
jewels, and picturesque ornaments, swarmed over 
the ball-room. I designed accompanying my 
friends and guests. Lady Blakiston, ^lop^l and 
Miss Cane, mto the gay crowd, and made up a 
dfess for the purpose ; but a perilous attack of my 
facer's, the pfeceding Saturday, incapacitated me 
for che^rfiil endurance of the frizzeur's oper- 
adons, and other uninteresting attendons of the 
toilette. As it happened. Lady B. was too much 
irritated ^o go into public, by a sudden influx and 
reflux of afiecdonate pleasure. It was occa^tioned 
by the not so early expected appearance of a be7 
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loved sisteri whom she ba<) not seen for nine years; 
^pd that of a scarce less beloved nephew^ just re- 
turned from a sixteen years residence in the East 
Indies. They staid only a fevf hours the first race- 
<)ayy and left my friend to grieve for their depar- 
ture, ere the kiss of welcome was grown cold 
upon her lip. 

Tempted by the golden afternoon^ I have taken 
a long walk. It has fatigued me too much to 
prcdong my letter; Adieu, therefore, dear M.t^ 
IJayley, and believe me always— ^Yours. 
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To the Editor of the Genei^al Evenij^g 

< . ■ < ■ . . ' 

Post. 

Oct. 11, 1789. 

Sir, — ^There is a little misinformation in your 
account of the late Mr Day of Anningsly. Hi^ 
estate, after paying his mother's jointure, which 
he had generously augmented, was twelve hundred 
per annum. He married the ingenious and ami- 
able Miss Mills of Yorkshire, whose fortune was 
twenty-three tbo^sand pounds. 
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Id hk death, die iKiigent of Ut neigfabcNHliood 
luiTe ma iMiqpeakaUe Iom — but let him be qpoken 
of as he wai, foa tnidi it better than iodiacittai- 
nate ealogkini. 

Mr Day, wf&k very fin^-rate Abilities, was a 
splenetic, capricious, yet bountifttl misanthropist 
He bestowed nearly the whole of his amfrfe for- 
tune in relieriag the necessities of the poor ; iie- 
quently, however, declaring his conviction^ that 
there were few in die large number he fed, ^o 
would not cut his throat the next hour, if their 
interest could prompt the act, and their lives be 
safe in its commission. He took pride in avowing 
his abhorrence of the luxuries, and disdain of 
even the decencies of life ; and in his person, he 
was generally slovenly, even to squalidness. On 
being asked by one of his friends, why he chose 
the lonely and unpleasant situation in which he 
lived i He replied, that the sole reason of that 
choice wasy its beii^ out of the stink of human 
society. 

It had been said, and I believe with trudi, that 
he put a total stop to 9II correspondence between 
Mrs Day and her large and respectable family-con- 
nections in Yorkshire, who had never ceased to 
regret so undeserved an instance of morose depri- 
vation. She not only sacrificed her friends to 
gratify her husband's unsocial spleen, but all'flie 
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pmahfta of that affluence to which die had 
{been accustomed. Before this lady married our 
gloomy philosopher, her generosity had been 
eminently distinguished io the large social circle 
in nvifaich she moved. Society is the proper sphere 
of action Cor ibe benevolent virtues. It is the 
duty of diose who possess such virtues to exert 
^em there, diat di^ h^duence of excdlent ex- 
fM^ple may not be lost upon mankind, dnrough 
the inevitaMe diifpifi^ it muis^ receive ^om vop 
Inntaiy sedusion, and avowed cont^npt. 

I an. Sir, S^, 
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Kev. Db Warneb. 

Welcome home i^ain, my dear Mercury, for 
the great Babylon seems, in my contemplations, a 
sort of desart without you. What an eternal 
ramUer you are ! — but I must not be an austere 
mistress, and deny you leave of absence, nor yet 
make consent ungracious, by giving it in a grumb* 
ling accent. You will stay at home^till spring — 
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and Heaven knows where seveitl of us may be 
ere that day ! So many of my acqnaintaoce have, 
of late, died suddenly, diat I oflen feel my sfurks 
tinged with an apprehensive gloom, whidi tdk 
me health itself, and middle life, form a tenure 
scarce less frail than disease and old age, by which 
to hold the lives of those we love. 

Mr Selwyn obliged me more thai^ I can ex- 
press by bis kind vis^ Begret will intrude upon 
all cHu- pleasures, and. she insisted upon her si|^ 
of tribute for the shortness of that interview. Mr 
Selwyn has sweet manners* You would learn 
from your friend how much my poor iadier has 
lost of the little he retained when you saw him, 
of talents and animttioii, that once lifted him 
much above the eveiy-day mortals ; but all in him 
is second childhood now, with the melancholy 
difference of intellectual retrogression instead of 
advancement Y^t, yet ho.w much I dread to see 
this vegetation cease, I might, philosophically 
speaking, be half-ashamed to confess. The voice 
of "nature, however, pleads for the excess of this 
feeling, and his exemption from 8uffeqiig;.acquita 
it of crime. 

The inclosed will shew you what ha^ I make 
to avail myself of your vowed servicies, over whicl^ 
I am at once pleased, pfo^ apd grat/efiul. 
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Assure Mr Sielwyii how much of all these I 
ir^lt tnj^self on Sunday se'ennight about two o'clock. 

Yoti do not think of going to France, I trust, 
nince there is little hope that her convulsive strug- 
gles will subside so soon; Adieu ! 
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Me Gary; 

Dec. 19, 1789* 

Here is the task you sent nie from the Italian. 
I have made it an Idyliium ; for, as to sonnet> 
tfa^^ is a gravity in the air of English sonnet-mea- 
sure, iU-suited to such a playful bagatelle. After 
all, this is just that sort of poetry v^hich, coiitairi- 
ing nothing intrinsically that deserves the name, 
is indebted for its power of pleasing to a certain 
nameless grac^ of manner, and turn of expression; 
nvhich inevitably evaporate, in their transfusion 
from a peculiarly sw^t; into an* harsher, though 
perhi4)8 a grander, language. 

Yon had receivM thi5 attempt so6ner, but the 
ability to employ myself has been all this week 
annihilated, by a dreadful shock my spirits receiv-^ 
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tod in the sodden death of poor fiutUnl oU Tho^ 
nias Reid| who mmed, and wished, and prolecl^ 
ed my dear helpless, and ^ chSd-changed'^ £iidi«r. 
The awful and heart-affecting scene passed h^ 
fore these eyes, that had ne^er bdidd a huraan 
being expire. It has left an im[H^esmn which 
will, I believe, never be effiu:ed. Perfectly well, 
till the instant of his seiaure on Sonday morning, 
from which moment he lived only three hoars! 
The next Wednesday evening no vestige left of 
him upon earth ! I have not words to express how 
much it affected me to hear him say, while he 
ktiew he was dying, — *' Let my master (who was 
going to breakfast) have three dishes of tea." 
The very last wends he spoke were when my lit- 
tle dog sprung upon his knee, as he sat ki the 
arm-chair, and ran up his breast^ visibly alarraec^ 
and soliciting, wiA her little foot, the attention of 
her dying bedfellow, '^ O ! poor Sappho ! I can 
do no more for thee !" 

Then was it, and often after, through this wedr, 
so deeply shadowed over to me by the conscious- 
ness of death, that the pathetic exclamation of Wal- 
ter rushed upon my mmd : '^ Last night he stood 
upright ; he had all his strength — ^this moraii^ he 

lies cold, stiff*, insensate, What is death i — ^we 

do but dream when we talk of it ! Such are the 
limits of our feeble nature, we have no clear con-' 
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ceptions of the beginning, or of die end of our 
existence.. This hour I possess myseif^ and all 
my powers^ corporal and ii^Uectual — the next, 
perhaps, dead — ^yet a few mcMre, and shut up in a 
pit !-^-so deep ! so cold ! so dark ! — Death ! grave ! 
I understand not the words !" 

It will scarcely at present, be in my power to 
attempt the Italian sonnet which you think so 
sublime. Mr White has brought Lavater on 
Physiognomy ; and, as it is borrowed for me, I 
must not detain it. The subject of this same 
sonnetji the cities of Catania and Syracuse swaU 
lowed up by an earthquake, is certainly of the last 
solemnity; but I do not think the author has 
treated it in the best-possible manner at the open- 
ing; the unpathetic play upon the word your' 
selves, is one of those Italian conceits which al- 
ways displease me. On this terrific theme it does 
more than displease me. If I attempt the sonnet 
in English, I shall discard it entirely. Here it 
conveys at once a conceit and an mitnith, since, 
though there might then remain no visible trace 
of those cities, testimonies of, themselves did cer- 
tainly remain in themselves, and, by digging deep 
Plough, might as certainly be found as the traces 
of Herculaneum, or the city Pompeia, which, a 
Venetian gentleman said, as recorded by Mrs 
i^iozzi, an English hen and chickens might scratch 
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vp in a weeky so lightly are diey covered by pu^ 
Buce-stones and ashes. The cooclttsion of tfai^ 
tonnet ia truly sublime. I i^ould like to per- 
ceive laiq;uage occurring to me capable of doing it 
justice ; but of such propitious inspiration I have 
little hope. I deliver up my present leisure td 
Lavater, and remain sincerely yours. 
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Mrs Piozzi. 

Dec. 21. 

And so, my dear Madam, you ivish me to 
write a tragedy. AliUi ! if I had powers, 1 have 
not leisure for an attempt, to whic^i the polite, 
though probably mistaken, confidence you express 
in my abilities might else stimulate my exertions ; 
yet, in despite of this encouraging confidence, the 
task would be attended with more anxiety than I 
have fortitude to encounter; and, if I had leisure 
to attempt, and courage to hope a conquest over 
all these re&trainii^ considerations, the i^oUec- 
tion how coolly Jephson's nobfe tragedies have 
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been received^ would freeze the Melpomenean 
ink in my standisfa. 

Suffer me how to speak to you of your highly 
ingenious^ instructive^ and entertaining publica- 
tion''^ ; yet shall it be with the sincerity of friend- 
ship; rather than with the flourish of compliment. 
No work of the sort I ever read possesses^ in an 
equal degree, thd power of placing the reader in the 
scenes, and amongst the people it describes. Wit, 
knowledge, and imagination illuminate its pages— 
but the infinite inequality of the stylci ! — permit 
me to acknowledge t6 you what I have acknow- 
ledged to others, that it excites my exhaustles^ 
wonder, that Mrs Piozzi, the ctiild of gedius, the 
pupil of Johnson, should pollute, \i^ith the vul- 
garisms of unpolished conversation, her animated 
pages! — ^that, while she frequently displays her 
power of commanding the most chaste and beau- 
tiful style imaginable, she should generally use 
those inelegant, those strange dids, and does, and 
thoughs, and toos, which produce jerking angles, 
and stop-short abruptness, fatal at once to the 
grace oAd ease of the sentence; — ^which are, iia 
language, what the rusty black silk handkerchief 
and the brass ring are upon the beautiful form of 

• Her Travels, 
VOL. II. Y 
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die Italian Gmntess she mentioiiSy arrayed b emr 
broidery^ and blazing in jewels* 

Ah ! madam, could I have thought that yoa 
would perpetually write, and commit to presi^ 
•* sure enough,'' for certainly ^ — *^ I tried at him," 
for, I tried to persuade him, — ** he hit it," for 
ke discovered — with a large 8ic. of colonial smd 
untranslatable expressions ; especially, as you ob* 
serve, in your charming letters to Dr Jofansoo, 
which are before the public, some much dighter 
inelegancies of thb kind, in Addison^s writings, 
and justly say that diey are pardonable only from 
die graces and purity of style being less undei*- 
stood in his day than in ours. Upon the mirack 
of their descending from your pen, many of mj 
litenuy ««,uaintaw» have written to me. How 
easily might you have removed — how well would 
it answer the trouble, of even yet, against future 
editions, removing diese blemishes — these suUyiDg 
veins from your gems ! Such polish, far from di- 
minishing, would add to the grace and ease of the 
work. What can be more light, easy, and gay, 
than the style of Lovelace's letters in the immortal 
Clarissa ? And yet they are wholly free fnmi c(d* 
loquial barbarisms, as your Colossus used to term 
them. With what pleasure should I see diia your 
cluster of intellectual jewels, appearing through 
friture editions, in cloudless brilliance ! That done, 
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and the Travels of Mrs Piozzi will be one of the 
first ornaments of that class of reading. 

But my confessions of amazement are not yet 
terminated. All your poetic readers whom I con^ 
verse with, unite with me in wonder to see you 
exalting, in this work, a strsmge, nauseous, vulgar 
poem*, above all other poetry ; a poem whose ge- 
neral darkness is rendered more visible by a few 
fladies of genius; to see you asserting that it 
transcends every other poetic composition as much 
as the Apollo, the Venus, and the Flora Famese 
transcend the sculpture of Sansov^io. Homer, 
Yii^, Dant6, Ariosto, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, must, if this decision be just, resign 
the palm of excellence to Mr Merry. We scarce 
believe our eyes as we read! — especially after 
having read that beautiful Paithenopean Ode, 
which induces us to look up to the poetic taste 
and judgment of its author with so much respect. 
We look, — and lo! she decrees the meed to a 
Paiif from all the Apollos, past and present. 
. And now, my dear Madam, can you forgive 
this naked sincerity from one who makes it a point 
of honour to speak her undisguised ideas, if she 
speaks at all, to her literary friends on their com-: 
positions* It was with equal freedom that I 

* Merry's Paulina, or RnaaaD Daaghter.-->iSi 
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apoke to our poetic darling, Mr Haylej, of Aat 
ingenioiu aocf learned work ^; in which wicked 
wit seduced him into the ui^eneroos conduct of 
betrajing die cause of which he stood forth as 
die champion ; «id of increasing, by his sarcasmsi 
die unjust ' contempt in which the unprotected 
part of our oppressed sex are held in their declin- 
ing days ; and it was thus that I acknowledged to 
him^ amidst my wum admiration of all his oth^ 
writings, that i thought his correct and polidied 
tragedies, tike Johnsoti's Irene, wanted force, ya- 
riety, and fire»* 

You ask me if I am interested in the questioDi 
whether Hayley's Yoimg Widow, Cornelia, or 
Moore's Zeluco, be the superior work. I am in- 
deed interested in Mr flayley^ hme, and I have 
felt and admired die fk»wers of Dt Moore's genius 
in the masterly portraits bf his * novel ; but I have 
not read Cornelia; mtice, by what I hear of it, I 
do not believe it -Mr Haj^ej^'s. ' Having twice 
published anonymously, and perhaps imagining 
that he may i^in sO'pttblrsh; produces, doubt- 
less, the resolve he acknowledges, nev^ to dis- 
avow any composition which die world chooses to 
impute to him ; odierwtse his silence co^emii^ 
anonymous works, which^tu-e redfy his, would be 

• Tbe Old Ifaidt. 
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a tacit confession^ totally frustrating the design of 
concealment. I have no. time to waste over 
noviels of mediocrity. Those gr^eat^ various 
sublime^ and beautiful works, the Clarissa and 
Grandison, to which I frequently recui: with unr 
abated delight^ when I choose to give *my under- 
standing and my imagination the highest possible 
feast ; — ^yes, it is they who render almost all other 
novels insipid to me. The Sorrows of Werter, 
the Old English. Baron, the Caroline of X<ichfield, 
the Lady Catesby's. Letters and Excursion, by Mrs 
Brooke, are the only things of the sort, published 
within these late years, which have strongly fasci- 
nated me. I confess the genius and excellency of 
the justly celebrated Burney's.. In many parts 
they interest, in many affect, but quite as. often 
weary me ; and my spirit finds no warm enchant- 
ment on their pages. Their low and insipid 
characters are too frequently obtruded. It is 
well to intennix such personages, but not well to 
produce them often, or detain them long. I no 
more like attending to their conversation upon 
paper, than I should like their society in real 
life. 

Zeluco is a work of considerable ability. I 
have been vainly wishing for leisure to give it a 
second reading, assured that I shall then be more 
gratified, when satisfied curiosity, respecting the 
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Ate of die priocipftl chmractersi shall allow me to 
emniae die merit of the frequent episodes. 

I cannot quit the subject of imaginary his- 
torieSj without speaking to you of the great plea- 
sure I have received from the animated testimonies 
in your Tour, to the intuitive powers of my half- 
adored Richardson. Charming is your transition 
to the Poretto family^ when you describe the 
proud, the bigotted, and melancholy Bologna. 

It is very polite to assure me that I should be 
welcome in the London circles ; — but I £eel so 
deep a sense of wanting power to add any thing 
to their spirit, and die circles to which I have 
been long confined by my duties, are so insensi- 
ble to all which I might perhaps give them, that 
the hitherto ungratified thirst of retirement in- 
creases fast upon me, as life advances. 

I was taught to hope, from Helen Williams 
and Sophia Weston, that you would have passed 
through Lichfield in your rambles, but, like the 
sister hope of their visit, it vanished. 

Mr Piozzi's kind postcript to your last, obliges 
me extremely; tell him so, I entreat you, and 
add my best compliments. 

Adieu! my dear Madam — believe me, with 
every conviction of your energetic and brilliant 
abilities, which put our sex's indolence to shame, 
£uthfully yours. 
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To the Editor of the General Evening 

Post. 

Dec. 24, 1789, 

Sir, — I am induced, by a paragraph in one of 
your late papers, to assure you, upon authority, 
that Miss Seward has no tragedy in contempla'^ 
tion; that if she could imagine she possessed 
dramatic talents, their exertion would.be repressed 
by recollecting the coolness with which Mr Jeph- 
son's three last fine tragedies were received ; and 
by the blindness of our public critics to their ex- 
cellence. Bold metaphoric language, and stiik- 
ing imagery, in energetic, yet simple phrase, is 
the Shakespearean style ; but if, like Mr Jephson, 
a writer adopts it, he is reproached with imitating 
Shakespeare. Every dramatic author is of some 
school, either of the Grecian, the French, or the. 
English. Which of these is best by their fimits^ 
we have known. 

He who writes tragedies, should endeavour to 
catch a portion of that spirit which rei^a over 
every heart that can feel, and over every under- 
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standing that can receive and retain forcible im- 
pressions. To the vigour of thought and lan- 
guage^ he should add that just contempt for the 
pedantic rules of Aristotle which shall enable him 
to shew the persons of hb drama in various situ- 
ations. So shall he escape the necessity of sup- 
plying the place of business, and of incident, by 
long and frigid declamation. I am, Sir, 8u:. 
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Mrs Taylor *. 

Jan. 13, 1790. 

No, indeed, and indeed, my dear friend, nei- 
ther to fickleness or disregard, or shadow of picque, 
has my silence been owing. Convinced that an 
alarming oppression at my stomach, and difficul- 
ty of breathing; which attacked me last spring, 

« 

was owing to too much sedentaiy employment, I 
reluctantly determined to make longer pauses than 
ustnd betw^een my replies to the letters of my por- 
respondents. 

, Very doquently did your letter of May the 
5di describe the sweetness of maternal happiness. 

* liBteMiss^ScAtt 

4 
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That happiness mw^t vary its fornix but never virill 
it be more delicious and unallayed, than while your 
infant draws her sustenance from your bosom. 

Heaven yet indulges to my prayers and wishes 
the existence of my not less dear> beoiuse *^ childr 
changed father ;" but it is an anxious and alaimed 
life that I live^ better^ however^ far better^ than 
that of lonely orphanism. Your warm praise of 
my two sonnets in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for March 1769^ delights me. Sonnet-writing 
suits my scantiness of leisure^ better than any other 
kind of verse composition. The consciousness of 
being involved in a work of lengthy often unable to 
procure an hour in a week to go on with it^ would 
be oppressive. If Miss Williams can obtain se- 
clusion Competent to the epic task^ which you 
wish to see attempted by one of us^ I shall be 
glad — ^but nothing is more impossible than that I 
should procure it ; and if I could^ Captain Cook^ 
great and good as he was^ should not be my hero ; 
because my el^y is in a degree epic, and forming 
a compendium of his character^ his virtues, and 
hb adventures, would involve an inevitable awk- 
wardnesis, were the same pen to dilate what it had 
previously, and by choice, compressed. 

I think entirely with you, that Miss Williams 
was not happy in her choice of measure^ in the 
poem on the Slave Trade, I told her so ; yet 
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praised, as with truth I could, its numerous an J 
great beauties. 

My critical antagonbt on the subject of Diyden 
and Pope, is not related to Sophia Weston. His 
profession, music, and organist of Solihul. He 
has wonderful genius, much knowledge, and an 
honest generous disposition ; but it is an impetuous 
creature, a child of prejudice, and, as I think, he 
has convinced you, a much better poet than cri- 
tic. You have read beautiftd sonnets of his in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for November 1788. 

It is very true, as you observe, Johnson ap- 
pears much more amiable as a domestic man, in his 
letters to Mrs Thrale, than in any other memorial 
which has been given us of his- life and manners ; 
but that was owing to the care with which Mrs 
Piozzi weeded them of the prejudiced and male- 
volent passages on charact^^, perhaps much more 
essentially worthy than himself, were they to be 
tried by the rules of Christian charity. I do not 
think with you, that his ungrateful virulence 
against Mrs Thrale, in her marrying Piozzi, arose 
from his indignation against her on his deceased 
friend's account. Mr Boswell told me Johnson 
wished, and expected to have married her himsdf. 
You ask who the Molly Aston was, whom those 
letters mention with such passionate tenderness ^ 
^K Walmsley, my father's predecessor in tbi^ 
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house^ vftks, as you have heard, Johnson's Mecaenas, 
and this lady, his wife's sister, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aston, a wit, a beauty, and a toast. John- 
son was always fancying himself in love with some 
princess or other. His wife's daughter, Lucy Por- 
ter, so often mentioned in those letters, was his 
first love, when he was a school-boy, under my 
grandfather, a clergyman, vicar of St Mary's, and 
master of the free-school, which, by his scholastic 
ability, was high in fame, and thronged with pu- 
pils, from some of the first gentlemens' families 
ki this and the adjoining counties. To the free- 
school the boys of the city had a right to come, 
but every body knows how superficial, in general, 
is unpaid instruction. However, my grandfather, 
aware of Johnson's genius, took the highest pains 
with him, though his parents were poor, and mean 
in their situation, keeping market stalls, as battle- 
dore booksellers. Johnson has not had the grati- 
tude' once to mention his generous master, in any 
of his writings ; but all this is foreign to your in- 
quiries, who Miss Molly Aston was, and at what 
period his flame for her commenced? It was du- 
ring those school-days, when the reputation of 
Johnson's talents, and rapid progress in the clas- 
sics, induced the noble-minded Walmsley to en- 
dure, at his elegant table, the low-bom squalid 
youth — ^here that he suffered him and Garrick^ to 
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'< imp their, eagle .wings,^ a delighted- spectator 
aud auditor of their efforts. It was here/ that 
Miss Molly Aston was frequently a visitor in the 
family of her brother- in-law> and probably amused 
herself with the uncouth adorations of the leam- 
ned, though dirty stripling, whose mean appear- 
ance was overlooked, because of the genius and 
knowledge that blazed through him ; though with 
*^ umbered flames/ from constitutioosd melan- 
choly and spleen. Lucy Porter, whose visit to 
Lichfield had been but for a few weeks, was then 
gone back to her parents at Birmingham, and the 
brighter. Molly Aston became the Laura of our 
Petrarch. Fired,, however, at length, with ideal 
love, and incapable of inspiring nmtual inclina- 
tions in the young and lively, he married, at twen- 
ty-three, the mother of his Lucy, and went to seek 
his fortune in London. She had borne an indif- 
ferent character, during the life of her first hus- 
band. He died insolvent, leaving his three grown- 
up children, dependent on the bounty of hb rich 
bachelor brother in London, who left them 
largely, but would never do any thing for the 
worthless widow^ who had married " thci literary 
cub,*' as he used to call him. She lived thirty 
years with Johnson; if shtiddering, half-ftoushed, 
in an author's garret, could be called living. 
Puring her life, the fEur .and learned devotee. 
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Miss H<. Bootkby^ in die wnne of her yontfa/ a 
woman of family and genteel fortune, encouraged 
him to resume bk Platonisms. After the death of 
this wife, and this spiritualized mistress, Mrs 
Thrale took him up. He loved her for her wit, 
her beauty, her luxurious table, her coach, and her 
library ; and ^6 loved him for the literary con- 
sequence his residence at Streatham threw around 
her. The rich, the proud, and titled literati, 
would not have sought Johnson in his dirty gar- 
ret, nor the wealthy brewer's then uncelebrated 
wife, without the actual presence, in her saloon (T 
Apollon, of a votary known to be of the number 
of the inspired. 

-Into the minds of the parents of our poetic 
Nisus and Euryakis, Gary and Lister, a preju- 
dice has been instilled, that their imaginative 
talents are more likely to be a misfortune than 
a blessing to them. Beneath its influence they 
have turned a jaundiced eye upon their friend- 
ship, and actually prohibited all epistolary cor- 
respondence between them, though they are suf- 
fered to visit sometimes. Lister is of our city — 
Gary's habitation eight miles distant. I must 
observe, that though they have thus needlessly 
mortified and hurt the tender minds of these 
youths, yet are Mr and Mrs Lister visibly proud 
of their son's uncommon talents, and sedulous in- 
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dustrf-^i^y boast of the sweetness of his ton- 
per, which indeed shines out of his clear blue eyes^ 
for he is beautiful as a T^tial morning ; some- 
what, however, too decisive in his opinions, for 
years so blosscmiing. Gary's disposition is more 
saturnine. I think his genius the stronger of the 
two, but he has the same tenacious spirit of de- 
cision, the same thirst after knowledge, the same 
unwearied application, the same exemption from 
every immoral tendency. He is going to Oxford, 
Lister to Cambridge. This choice of different 
universities is, I apprehend, purposed, lest the 
enthusiasts should feed each others poetic flame. 
How finely is this pusillanimous dread delineated 
in Mr Hayle/s Essays on Epic Poetry. 

Adieu ! my dear Mrs Taylor; never, for a mo- 
ment, believe it possible I can forsake such, 
firiends as yourself, that have been 

*^ Throngli twenty sanimen ripening in my heart** 
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H. Gary, Esq. 

Jan. 21, 1790. 

Thank you for the prose translation of Fili* 
caja's Sonnet on the degeneracy of Italy, her 
desertion of her ancient valour, and devotion to 
indolence, shadowed forth by allegoric allusion 
to the infidelity oi a once faithful wife to an ho^ 
nourable husband. In your prose of his sonnet 
to the ingulfed cities, my versification of which 
has had the honour to please you, I acknow- 
ledged, for I felt the extreme sublimity of the 
concludii^ apostrophe. It is an idea, an image 
far above the achievement of a prose-man's con* 
ceptions, however naturally strong, however cul* 
tivated by literary application ; it is bom of genius 
only. " Arise, ye overwhelmed cities ! display 
your vast portent, and let your horrible skeletons 
be dreaded by all ages !" 

But for the conclusion of the sonnet in ques« 
tion, which you say nearly equab the other in 
sublimity. — ^^ Sleep on, vile adultress, till the 
avengmg sword rouses, and slays thee in the emr 
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bnces of thy ptramour^ — it is a sjHrited, but 
furely not a sublime apostrophe ; no creation of 
the poet's fSuicy, but furnished by common life^ a 
threat which connubial vengeance has often ex- 
ecuted. Neither life nor human possibility pre- 
sented the odier, which duiUs us with an indis- 
tincty yet horrible image, that, like Milton's p^*- 
ionificatiou of death, is more dreadful, because the 
imagination refuses to present it distincdy. 

Hie sonnet on Italian d^eneracy would, on 
die whole, perhaps, have appeared finer to me 
than it does, were I not aw^ure from whence the 
idea is drawn, and of its inferiority to its original 
in the Sacred Writings. Your avowed blindness 
to their numerous sublimities is one of diose pre- 
judices that dims, at times, the general lustre of 
your judgment. You will, perh^is, retain that 
blindness when you hate examined the sources of 
Filicaja's ideas in this second sonnet, which I 
shall here present to you ; — ^but if you do retain 
it^ you will more powerfully uphold your owh 
strange idea, that a poetic imagination incapaci- 
tates the mind for a poignant and judicious per* 
ception of poetic excellencies and defects in the 
writings of others, than any nonsense with which 
Boileau may furnish you in its favour. 

I have not time to coUeet ^ ensuing quota- 
tions from examination — ^I give them from me- 
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mory — ^diey will, therefore, p^haps not be verr 
bally exact. 

The desolation of Zion, collected from different 
parts of the Sacred Prophecies : 

^' How is the faithful city become as an harlot, 
as a wife diat hath, forgotten her vows ! How 
doth she sit solitary, that was full of people ! — 
she that was a princess among the nations, how 
is she become desolate ! The rejoicing city, she 
that said in her heart, ' I am, and there is none 
beside me,' how is she fallen ! 

'' Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards 
of Ephtaim ! for they have slightly healed the 
hurt of the daughter of Ziou, saying, peace! 
when there was no peace. Her glorious beauty 
is become as a fading flower ; as hasty fruit before 
the summer. Was there no balm in Gilead, was 
there no physician there, that the health of the 
daught^ of Zion m^ht have been restored ! 

^* She is as an oak, whose leaf withereth ; as a 
garden, where there is no water. She hath lost 
the staff of her might, the stay of her strength, 
the captain of fifty, and the counsellor, the cunr 
ning arttf cer, and the eloquent orator. Children 
behave themselves proudly i^ainst the ancient^ and 
base ones against the honourable. The elders of 
her cities sit silent on the ground, the virgins of 

YOl. II. z 
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Jerusalem bow &eir heads to the earth. H^ 
people have fled from the drawn sword, from the 
beot bow, add from the grievousiiess of wa^. 
Her sons have fiEunted ; they lie in her streets like 
a vnld bull in the net ! Her gates are on the 
ground ; her princes are in odier lands, and her 
prophets have no visions from the Lord. De- 
solate shall she sit in the dust, for her sun is gone 
down while it is yet day. 

*' There is no strength in thy high places, O ! 
daughter of Zion ! Strangers, that tarried in thy 
vineyards, and made an home in thy cities, pass 
through thy lands like a river. Those that hate 
thee, cry out and say, ' bow thysdlf low, that we 
may go over thee !' and thou hast laid thy bo<ly 
as die ground, ev^i as the street, to the passen- 
ger. It is thus that thou hast cast thyself down, 
ibou that didst weaken the nations.^ 

So much for Oriental against Italian poetry. 

I shall leave the Petrarch to Lister. Since die 
conclusion of the sonnet turns upon the conceit of 
die rocks becoming enamoured, through habits of 
echoing Laura's praises, its banishment would 
make the versification too unlike the ordinal;. and 
I do not like to make my taste responsible for the 
selection of such affected composkion, how great 
soever the name of its original. 

I do not conceive that any problem m matfae- 
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matics can be more demonstrable, tban that the 
prose-critic, compared to the pontic one, is just as 
an unscientific observer of painting, and auditor of 
music, to the discerning glance of a Reynolds, 
imd the awakened ear of an Haydn. The asto- 
nishing differences in the opinions of good poets 
upon the comparative merits of their brethren, 
ancient and modem, arise from various causes; 
oftenest, perhaps, from a selfish desire to exalt, 
above all other kind of writing, that in which 
themselves succeed best, and to depreciate excel- 
lencies, in a different line, which they either want 
the inclination or the power to acquire. 

You instance Comeille's known preference of 
Lucan to Virgil, in corroboration of your opinion, 
that poets are inevitably incompetent critics. 
Comeille is said to be the boldest and most origi- 
nal poet of the French nation ; but it is allowed 
that Racine outshone him in the polished graces 
of style. Conscious that they were not his fort, 
he probably taught himself to hold them in undue 
contempt. As they form the principal excellence 
of die imitative Virgil, it was perhaps natund 
that Comeille should prefer to him the more dash^ 
•ing, more original, though less perfect, Lucan, 
just as some few of our good poets prefer Dry 
den to Pope. Racine would have given no such 
•preference; but Shakespeare might, could he 
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hive stiidM Vii*gil «id Li^an* MOton, «£ui^ 
would not. BqI diesis, ' and «ii buiidred shiiiUr 
iostuHxtt&t clmAaag o|liaiflii8 aitioi^st &t bar^ 
concerning eich otber'a pit)diictioMy will neiver 
prove 'dtat the opiique iini^nuition <rf Ibe ,pro6er 
critic wtU entUe hiin to judge better of Affical- 
ties henfever knew, or to decide more eci^y con- 
cerning the difieicnt degree of heat in Ares whidi 
wereneverkkidkdin bis own bosom : 

^ Let taoh toidi dOen twHd Uieiigelvcf exeet^ 
And centofa firedy «Im> ha^ wriltefl wbU/* 

Of prose-flMB crities I have k>og been sick, 

from Warburtott, Karnes, ' and , down to 

•*- — f to , and HekuUj !— How superior to 

theirs tbecriticisRis of Popey Wtelony and Hay- 
ley !-*^f Johnson I flay.nothing, because be suf- 
fered prejudice atid.cnify'to wiirp his trutib, and 
blunt his sensibility, ebe what proM-man could 
bave beenribund sd abk i 

Bj the wuf, one ibt the above-named pros^ 
crities, Headiyis book, has be^ bovii^ me latdy 
with its supremefydull preferences of second 
and third-rate poefo of BUs^bedi's day, to die 
brightest and purest efibrts of modem genkis. 
This gentleman n the twin^brodier, m judgment 
and the applauder of • — ^, alias vnt ■ > 



After the ciitic in question has deeded Pope 
and the modems^ with We«toniaa pi^judioe^ and 
after pronouncing that, bell-man dialogue, be- 
tween the man and the w^man, superior to 
Prior's thrice beautiful work upon that rude and 
barren foundation, his Henry and Emma, which 
this author calls, in derision, ** Mattes meraifica- 
tion-piece," he stuffs a large quarto volume with 
extracts from these exploded gentry, in all of 
which, collectively, the sum of poetic beauty does 
not amount to what may be extracted from any 
ten stanzas of Beattie's Minstrel ; any Ihree pages 
of Cowper's Task, or of Hayle/s Triumphs of 
Temper; wh|le all that remains in the thick and 
€}ose-{urinted volume, aftier the deduction of those 
few striking passages,^ is but an heap of rhyming 
rubbish, forced com;eits, vile quibbling, frittered 
sense, metapbysic vulgarisms, and incongruous 
metaphor. 

This same critic censur/^ Prior for omitting the 
tender apostrophe of Emma to her mother, 
which we find in the <»riginal« It appesu's to me 
that the poet shewed great judgment in this omis- 
sion. We have difficulty enough in excusing^ 
even in consideration of an attachment so tender, 
pure, and enthusiastic, Emma's resolve to aban- 
don her indulgent father, and to follow the for- 
tunes of a my^erious and unknown lover, whose 
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stiit had been so sospiciooslj dan^stkie^ and 
who adnowlec^es die comniisidoa of murder. 
The iBiage of a sorrowing mother, presenting it- 
sdf in vam to the imagination of that love-devoted 
maid, would not have heightened our sympathy 
with her distress. Aware that it would not. 
Prior informs us, diat his heroine lost h&r mother 
in infancy: 

^ Tliey caird her Emma, for the beaateous dame. 
Who gave the Yirgin birth, had borne the name." 

By the word had, we learn diat she vims no more 
at the period of this jealous experiment. 

So mudi for Mr Headly, that prose^man de- 
cider upon the constituent excellencies of genuine 
poetry. 

My poor father has lately st^fered extremely 
from the paroxysms of a violent cough, to which 
his strength seems very unequal. To*night he 
seems better. God grant he may continue to 
amend — and may you, dear Cary, never know the 
misery of witnessing pdns and struggles which 
you cannot softm, in mi object exquisitely dear 
to you ! 
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Miss Weston. 

Feb. 9, 1790. 

Since I last conversed with you upon paper, 
my dear Sophia, months have hurried away, whose 
every hour presented claims upon my attention, 
oppressive from their number, and often painful 
from their nature. I lead an anxious and fearful, 
as well as busy life ; struggling to preserve a pre- 
carious blessing, which seems every moment 
ready to elude my grasp. Nor is it alone of filial 
dread that my spirit is sick — ^shadows of appre- 
hoision often lour upon me from another quarter, 
in some alarmii^ symptoms of declining health 
in that disinterested faithfiil friend, whose distin- 
guished virtues have so long been dear to me. 

You have doubtless heard of Chai*lotte Ro^ 
gers' smiling fortune, in captivating the heart of a 
man of considerable estate and acknowledged 
merit. Gentle, benevolent, intelligent; it is of 
little moment that Mr Zachary has but one arm, 
imd is a Quaker. He retains none of that rigidi- 
ty which teaches many of his sect to fancy crir 
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minality in fashionable apparel, and in partakii^ 
the public amusements. 

If you have seen Mr since his return to 

town, you are doubtless acquainted witfi the dis- 
solution of all intercourse and companionship be- 
tween me and his Lichfield friend, who has lately 
assumed airs of superiority and contempt in pub- 
lic company, rudely contradicting every opinion 
I advanced. I was sorry, on many accoimts, that 
he forced roe to shun him — I bore much ere I 
took the resolution, on account of our long ac- 
quaintance, of the bounty of his spirit to those 
that wanted his generosity ; for his amiable sistar's 
sake, and for the sake of another, lady in licb- 
field whom I esteem — but I was not to foiget 
what I owed to myself. 

Notwithstanding my estrangement from die 
house where he sojourned, Mr often call- 
ed upon me, and passed two afternoons and x>de 
evening here. We talked much of you and Miss 
Powel, when to him a still more interesting theme 
did not draw his eloquence along its channel ; I 
mean die attractions of his lovely Sappho. I 
have seen a sonnet of her's that has very consider- 
able beauty. It is really a sonnet, legitimate as 
elegant. 

You speak, and beautifully do you speak, of 
bdignities and gross insults committed upon the 
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abilities of the glorious Siddons in several of the 
public prints. I have never seen anj thing of the 
kind. The General £vening Post^ and the Gentle- 
man's Magazine^ mre the only periodical publi* 
cations I look into. I chose that newspaper be* 
cause it is cleaner from scandal^ detraction, and 
impertinence than most of its brethren. My 
leisure is too scanty for the indulgence of a daily 
paper. Nothing can be more just than your ob- 
servations upon the idiot-veering of the public 
taste: 



'*^ That to a radiant angel Unk'd, 



Will sate itself on the celestial powers. 
And feed on garbage." 

It is past conjecture that P. is the source and 
master^spring of all the blasphemy against Sid- 
donian excellence. Mr Siddons, as you know^ 
traced to him the first malicious paragraphs that 

appeared against his wife; Mr W knows 

this, amongst other countless instances of his 
dark ingratitude, — and yet it seems he corresponds 
with him. Alas ! how does this weakness abase 
the dignity of Mr W.'s character ! Mrs Siddons 
and I may well exclaim to him, as Lear did to 
Regan, after Goneril's treachery had been un- 
masked, — 

« O, W , wilt thou take him by the handl'' 
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After the charming portrait you had given me 

of Mrs L > I was indeed surprised to find that 

she could be taken with the affected pathos that 
always misses its aim so totally to the undebauch- 
ed taste, so dazzled with the tinsel garb of that 
same coxcomb's unagination. But since I have 
seen some of Mrs Vs compositions in rhyme aod 
measure, my wonder has ceased. People often 
admire productions which are on a level with 
their own, much more than those of higher excel* 
lence. The verses in question are strikingly in 
P/s style, in his miscellaneous poems. She 
mistakes the power of producing tunefiil num- 
bers with focility for genius, and breathes a pro- 
fusion of them upon languishing lap-dogs, libe- 
rated linnets, and jilted gentlen^ei). 

Well may you wonder what ragfs possesses the 
people who delight in seeing virtue and genitis ii^ 
suited in public newspapers ; who, as you beauti- 
fully express it, ** take a savage pleasure in df inking 
the intellectual life-blood of their neighbours" — 
justly do you observe, ** that if they did not, such 
stuff wo|dd have no readers, and the evil would 
die a ni^tmial death/' That it is fed and nursed 
into gigantic enormity, is a melancholy proof of 
human depravity. Whenever I see a person 
taking in, and reading with avidity, scandalous 
newspapers, I set them down for worthless^ — ^mor^ 
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nbaolnteLj they cannot trespass upon the guar* 
dian gold^i riiie of humanity — '* Do unto others, 
as thou wouldst they should do unto thee." 

The novel has not yet fallen in my way. No 
hours are mine to waste upon romances, that are 
not very eminent. Who would so waste a much 
more plenteous leisure, that has fifteen volumes 
of the glorious Rich«urdson upon their shelves i 



>'' Who but rather turns 



To heaven^s bright orb his unrestrained view. 
Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ! 
Who, that frotn Alpine heights his labouring eye, 
fikoots o'er the wide horizon, to survey 
Nile, or the Gauges, rolling the broad w^ve 
Through mountains, plamfi, and spacious cities old. 
And regions dark with woods, would turn his gaze 
To mark the path of some penurious rill. 
That murmars at his feet ?" 

You say Mrs Piozzi's style, in conversation, is 
exactly that of her travels. Our interviews were 
only two — ^no vulgamess of idiom or phrases, no 
ungrammatic inelegance struck me then, as escap* 
ii^, amidst tlie fascination of her wit, and the gaiety 
of her spirit; but inaccuracies, and ungraceful 
expressions, often pass unobserved in the quick 
commerce of verbal society, that are Very disgust- 
mg, after their deliberate passive through the pen. 
What testimony did her Johnson bear, both by 
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precept and example, againrt rfoveftly nwlcgaace 
of style ! What force and beauty do his observa- 
tioosy upoa Kfe and maimers, receive from the 
magnificence of their language i However, if Mrs 
Piozzi has chosen to take a lower (one, 8s to 
style, it ought, at least, to have been pure, to have 
possessed the nmptex mundities of Richardson's, 
Gray's, and Hayle/s prose compositions, when they 
choose to clip the eagle wings of their eloquence. 

Your opinion of Mr Hayley's tragedies is mine* 
If his Eudora is upon the same sentimental de- 
clamatory plan, long speeches, and few characters, 
I shall not like it. There is little wonder tfiat the 
milk-woman's did not succeed. The tragic muse 
is, in this age, propitious to nobody but Jephsoo, 
at least as to inspirations of high poetic value. 

Miraculous as it is, that, amidst Ae darkness of 
incultivation, and the miseries of want, Lactilla 
should have been able to exhibit inspirations 
worth any thing to a refined taste, yet I profess 
not to hold her ^aims ta genius so high as many 
h^ld them. Surely, however^ she has sometimes 
vrrktcfu what would not have disgraced even ex- 
alted poets. In justice to her talents, thot^h I 
am afraid she is not amiable, I am tempted to in- 
close a few' extracts from her worics, to mil^te 
an opinion of yours, wfaich^ amounting to abso- 
lute contcnq>t, nay, avowed detestjition, beoom^ 
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a prejudice unworthy of a mind liberal as So* 
pbia's* 

Pleasant Mrs Piozzi, with all her knowledge 
as R linguist and an historian, id somewhat igno* 
rant upon poetic subjects. She speaks of ode- 
voting as an inferior spiecies of composition, 
the utmo^ excellence of which can (she says) 
place no man on a level with the epic, the dra- 
mi^, or didactic bard. Now the rank of the 
lyric poet, as settled by the ancients, succeeds im* 
mediately to that of the epic. Pindar, who wrote 
nothing but odes^ is alwajs named immediately 
after Homer, taking the lead of Eschylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles ; and our English Pindar, 
Gray, is tlie first poetic name of this century. 
She ought to know that the Latins place their 
lyric Horace next to their epic Virgil, much more 
on account of his odes than of his satires ; for, in 
the latter, Juvenal vies with him. Their great 
didactic poet, Lucretius, though high in fame, 
obtained not Horatian eminence. She ought 
also to recollect, that Dryden owes hb chief glo- 
ry to his Ode. 

My General Evening- has this instant shewn 
me the fate of Eudora. I had an ill-divining 
soul upon her subject. From the instant I beheld 
Marcdla in manuacrq[>t, I saw that Mr Hayle/s 
genins was not calculated to the dramatic meri- 
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diaiiy any more than Pope's to the lyric. But I 
grieve for the wounded feelings of so fine a spirit 
on occasions like these, and regret that he quitted, 
for a new inauspicious sphere, die bright tracks of 
his glory, as a lyric and didactic bard. 

Sir B B the brilliant, was lately ask- 

ed, in company, his opinion of Zeluco. He re- 
plied, ** No great affiur as to genius, and without 
any graces of style — however, Zeluco is a good 
rough novel." — So fastidious are these modem 
fine men, even where they have imagination and 
literature. Adieu ! Yours foithfuUy. 
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Dr Darwin. 



Feb. 11, 1790. 

Gratefully do I thank you for this second 
delightful present from the^ new edition of the 
Botanic Garden. No work of length can be so 
perfect, but that the genius, which produced, may 
improve it. 

The Amaryllis, with its beautiful simile and 

* The second. 
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its note — ^tbe poetic landscapes also, after Wright, 
are rich additions to the first canto — that grace- 
ful name, Orixa, improves the 184th line. In my 
translaticHis of the Odes of Horace, I have often 
found the higfa-vowelled names of the Greek and 
RcNnan cities produce harmonious effect in the 
flow of the lines : as, 

^ Nor patient LaGedemon wakes my lyre. 
That trains her sons to all the warrior's toil; 
Nor me Larissa's airy graces fire, 
Though roond her hills the golden rallies smiley 
Bnt my lov'd mansion by the eircUng wood, 
On the green bank of dear Albanea's flood, 
Its walls resounding with the echo'd roar, 
As Anions torrents down the mountain pour.* 

The Dream of die Dormouse pleases me ex- 
tremely, and the happy expression ^* Kemeird 
groves;" — ^not so the alteration of the rhymes 
form and stormy in the Colchgeum, to air and 
hairy because, being succeeded hy year and^Aere, 
the continued jingle cloys my ear. But I now 
see why they are changed, and, to be sure, the ad- 
ded lines, to which the discarded rhymes are re- 
moved, make large recompense. It is well to 
have lessened by one, the plentitude of the epithet 
fairy on the 25th and 26th page. Shakespeare's 
sleeping moonl^ht has been happily adopted in 
the poetic mirror of Wright's pictures. On the 
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60di page,^ epidiet to tbehandof tfiemoniiiigi 
which was ** red hand," b judiciouflly exchaoged 
to fair — ^for a huficrous equivoqiie is veiy onde* 
sirable. Nor am I less glad that tender, as up* 
|died to the yell of the young Upases, is altered 
to ikrilkr. Above all, I rejoice that you have 
yielded to my persuasious, and rescued Ninon 
from die injustice you had done to her charms, 
by the epithet withered, and to her merits by that 
o( harlot. Ninon had solid and generous virtues, 
to balance her amorous findlty, and, though not 
always constant vras at no time indiscriminately 
licentious. Never, surely, was a striking and 
tn^ic incident so finely told, in so short a com- 
pass, as you have now told it. 

I am not aware of any altaraition in die se^ 
cond canta. 

In die third, vre are infinitely indebted to the 
Orchis, whose description has given birth to a 
siimle of such perfect beauty, and to a pathetic 
story, told in your ovm wonder&illy picturesque 
manner ; yet is it not unphilosopUcal to mention 
the echoes of canvas walls, wh«re no echo can in 
reality exbt i Is it not fiilse metaphor, to talk of 
the beating of tm um? And do you not, in th^ 
babe's bloody fingers, present an image, whose 
horror passes the boundi you prescribe to the 
excitement of that pa$non m die noles. 

4 
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In the fourth canto, I do not see why tlie epi- 
^et calnij expressing the serene foith of the sfala- 
inander cousins, Shadrach, Meshech, and Abedue- 
^o, was exchanged for sloWf which expresses no- 
thing of their intellectual feelings. 

The portrait of the Cannabis is introduced by 
a fine landscape of China, and is in itself animatr 
ed and graceful in the first degree. That allusiop, 
>vbich succeeds to the allegoric tissue of life, 
opens with a new and solemn idea, and beauti- 
fully brightens on its progress. 

We find the Ocyma a great. poetic acquisition ; 
)lie description it introduces of Lot's wife is much 
improved, and its interest much heightened from 
the passage where we found her statue in the 
Maline city, amidst the mines of Poland. People 
would be apt to wonder " ho^ the d— rl it got 
there." I confess, however, that I do nqt quite 
like that Lota should so distinctly perceive 
her own odd destiny. The preceding descripr 
^on of tbfE( ice-flower,. forms a couplet that has 
na superior in grace and beauty, through this 
whole poem, where grace and beauty are sq 
bounteously bestowed. 

Rejoicing most tf uly in your pdetic glories, I 
femain, dear Sir, youi* obliged friend and servai^t^ 

VQL, II* A a 
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UEITER XCi. 

HUMPHBT RePTON, EsQ. 

Feb. 17, 1790. 

Fob one of die most ingeuious, easy, witty, 
gi«cefiil letters I ever recebred, it was my hope 
and expectation to have thanked you in person ere 
tfiis time ; but our strangely soft^ied winter is 
|»ssin9 swiftly away^ December, *the promising 
December, is already past, and you, or let me ra- 
tfaer say the arbitrary claims of your new profes- 
sion, made its pinion fidthless. It shed mild gales, 
and light, which, while it lasted, was almost 
iremal; but it shed not efiiisions Irom the eye 
and s|Hrit of my friend, which had been yet more 
welcome. 

The glowing pages before me abound wi^i 
Claude and Salyatorial sketches. My imagina- 
^tion eagerly fills up the outlines. Nor less was I 
pleased with the Alderman's Eden, his canal upon 
the hill, and the mount in the valley ; but, as you 
observe, where the grass looks gre^i and lawny, the 
water glitters, and the trees grow luxuriantly, the 
vulgar eye is sufficiently gratified. 
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^ Ah! while you sport thus enchantingly with 
the elements of an ait so dear to Ine, that you 
should dream I could call or think you pedantic ! 
Surely there can on no subject be pedantry upon 
which we descant, to those who understand, and 
who listen to us with pleasure ! 

I rejoice in the success of your new profession ; 
that your talents have, at length, struck into a 
track which calls forth all their strong and bril- 
liant powers. ^ In this track the wealthy and the 
vain will seek them out, employ and reward 
them ; — because it is there that such beings can 
gild theitiselves 'with lustres reflected from the 
poet's fancy and the painter's eye, which, in the 
coy bowers of abstract literature, had administer* 
ed little to their cravings. 

Chatsworth is my native soil — the first scene of 
rural grandeur that met my infant eyes. It is 
only five miles distant from the village in which 
we lived during my childhood. With my father's 
friend, the then clergyman of Edengor, and after- 
terwards Dean of Rapho in Ireland, we used to 
pass a frequent week, and the splendours of the 
Chatsworth scenery gratified my young admira- 
tion, beneath morning, noon-tide, and evening 
suns. I soon discerned capabilities in the mag- 
nificent situation of which the possessor had not, 
l^or has yet| availed himself; and I exult that the 
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genius of the groves resigns his wand to your 
guidance. That forced and formal cascade, in 
which the sullen waters take their measured leaps, 
always offended me. If the penurious Naiad 
s^ffers not their descent to be more than tem- 
porary, surely they might yet be allowed to strike 
the eye with transient sublimity, and roar adown 
the mountain oyer craggy fragfnents, and flas|r 
through intercepting bushes. 

You ask me after Zeluco. I ^ead it, because I 
Vnow its very ingenious and excellent author ; else 
have I an absolute horror at the idea of v^asting 
my time upon modem novels. Divine Ridh^uxl- 
son's works have made me hard to be pleased 
with imaginary histories. Zeluco, however, is of 
superior stamina to most of its brethren of dus 
era ; the characters are forcibly drawn, though we 
find ^t piuch grace of style. I confers it does, 
not str^e me w^th objection, that the leading 
character is so darkly coloured, '^be wamii^- 
lights flash upon morality througl^ the clouds of 
vice, with effect perhaps more striking than from 
amidst the serene atmosphere of the pattern 
heroes. Zeluco is the Macbeth of modem no- 
vels, allowing for the transcendent superiority in 
point of genius, that must be acceded to the dra- 
matic writer. 

Have you read one of my darling books — the 
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Caliph Vathec? that strange, wild, witty, Vol- 
tairish, yet very original work; so ludicrous in its 
opening, and on its progress ; — so very sublime 
in its conclusion. The Hulls of Eblis form an 
hell, solemn and striking as the fiery Deserts of 
Dant6, or the Erebus of Milton. 

Your friends, the Ardens, are a charming fa- 
mily. 1 loVe them all. The rich bride of your 
namesake seems to have a disposition worthy of 
hini on whith she has bestowed her foitime, and 
csdculated to make hidl find his best treasure in 
herself* I received a kindly pressing invitation 
from them lately to their house in Shrewsbury^ 
and to attend a concert for the benefit dt ai fair: 
syren, in whose fate I am much interested. I 
could not, however, accept this obliging invitation. 
To preserve from total extinction that dim quiver- 
ing l^ht, my poor father's existence, demands my 
daily unremitted cares. . All its intellectual rays 
have gone otit, one by one— even the, to tne, so 
l^recious consciousness of my tender assiduities is 
extinguished,«-but it remained the last of his 
iadishing sensibilities. Adieii! Yoiu-s; 
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LETTER XCIL 

Mrs Piozsi. 

Feb. 20, 1790. 

No, dear Mrs* Piozzi, you cannot possiblj^. 
know 80 litde the extent and force of your abili- 
ties, to think they could not awaken, charm, and 
arrest the attention, without its being' first started 
into wonder by apparent and unexpected defects 
If Shakespeare bad never punned and quibbled, 
should we have been the less penetrated, inflamed^ 
and delighted with his excellencies? I repeat, Uiat 
you shew us, in the very work which I so long to 
have you weedj that you have a style at your com- 
mand, perfect and polished as that of your great 
preceptor. Who, amongst those whom genius 
can think it worth its while to please, can read 
him without the most awakened attentk>n ; yet 
when does he condescend to use the c&ilect of the. 
unlettered vulgar !-^but I beg your pardon, dear 
Madam, for pressing farther an unwelcome theme, 
which, if I did not make sincerity my first point 
of honour in friendship, bad never intruded upon 
your attention. It may perhaps occur to youj^ 
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that I might ha^e been silent upon the subject. 
I consulted my own hearty and it told me that if 
I had published a considerdU^ -^otk, I shovdd 
think acknowledged objections^ mingled with li^ 
beral praise, more friendly than cold disregarding;^ 
silence. It is the ambitibn of tny h^art to act, aa 
much as possible, on *ev^ occasion, up to that 
golden rule-*— ^ Do unto others as Aou wouldst/' 
&c. 

You have illustrated^ in your last dbliging let- 
ter, by a charmingly ingenious and just simile; 
the difference betweten Richardson's novels and 
Miss Bumey's ; but as fine painters may expect 
their portraits to be valuable when the persons of 
their originals wt^ no more remembered, diey 
ought to avoid adopting the dress of die times ;— * 
so, surely, fine writers should describe general na- 
ture, rather dian fashioliable manners. 

You certainly placed Mr Merry's poetry above 
all other poetry the world has produced, when 
you asserted, that to read any other after his, was 
to contemplate the sculpture of Sdnsovino after 
having seen the statues, whose superiority to all 
6ther sculpture tlie whole world allows. Surely 
diere can be no explaining away a meaning so 
single and obvious ; but in speaking upon 'this 
subject in your last, you surprise me anew. 
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UEITER XCi. 

Humphry Repton, Esq. 

Feb. 17, 1790. 

Fob od» of die most ingeuious, easy, witty, 
gi«cefiil letters I ever recekred, it was my hope 
and expectation to have thanked you in person ere 
fhis time ; but our strangely softened winter is 
passingi swifdy away; December^^the promismg 
December, is already past^ and you, or let me ra- 
tfaer say the arbitrary claims of your new profes- 
sion, made its pinion faithless. It riied mild gales, 
and light, which, while it lasted, was almost 
iremal; but it shed not efiusions Irom the eye 
and 8|Hrit of my friend, which had been yet more 
l^elcome. 

The glowing pages before me abound with 
<[]!laude and Salyatorial sketches. My imagma- 
^tion eagerly fills up the outlines. Not less was I 
pleased with the Alderman's Eden, hb canal upon 
the hill, and the mount in the valley ; but, as you 
observe, where the gra^ looks gre^i and lawny, the 
water glitters, and the trees grow luxuriandy, the 
vulgar eye is sufficiently gratified. 
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^ Ah! while you sport thus enchantingly with 
the elements of an art so dear to ine, that you 
should dreiam I could call or think you pedantic ! 
Surely th^re can on no subject be pedantry upon 
which we descant^ to those who understand, and 
who listen to us with pleasure ! 

I rejoice in the success of your new profession ; 
that your talents have, at length, struck into a 
track which calls forth all their strong and bril- 
liant powers. ^ In this track the wealthy and the 
vain will seek them out, employ and reward 
diem ; — because it is there that such beings can 
gild theitiselves with lustres reflected from the 
poet's fancy and the painter's eye, which, in the 
coy bowers of abstract literature, had administer* 
ed little to their cravings. 

Chatsworth is my native soil — the first scene of 
rural grandeur that met my infant eyes. It is 
only five miles distant from the village in which 
we lived during my childhood. With my father's 
friend, the then clergyman of Edengor, and after- 
terwards Dean of Rapho in Ireland, we used to 
pass a frequent week, and the splendours of the 
Chatsworth scenery gratified my young admira- 
tion, beneath morning, noon-tide, and evening 
suns. I soon discerned capabilities in the mag- 
nificent situation of which the possessor had not, 
nor has yetji availed himself; and I exult that the 
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genius of the groves resigns his wand to your 
guidance. That forced and formal cascade, in 
which die sullen waters take their measured leaps, 
always offended me. If the penurious Naiad 
s^ffer8 not their descent to be more than tem- 
porary, surely they might yet be allowed to strike 
the eye with transient sublimity, and roar adown 
the mountain oyer craggy ^gfnents, and flasir 
through interceptmg bushes. 

You ask me aft^r Zeluco. I ^ead it, because I 
Icnow its very ingenious and excellent author; else 
have I an absolute horror at the idea of wasting 
my time upon modem novels. Divine Richard- 
son's works have made me hard to be pleased 
with imaginary histories. Zeluco, however, is of 
superior stamina to most of its brethren of this 
^ra ; the characters are forcibly drawn, though we 
find fK>t piuch grace of style. I confers it does, 
not str^e me w^th objection, that the leading 
character is so darkly colou^. ^^be wamii^- 
lights flash upon morality through the clouds of 
vice, with effect perhaps more striking than from 
amidst the serene atmosphere of the pattern 
heroes. Zeluco is the Macbeth of modem no- 
vels, allowing for the transcendent superiority in 
point of genius, that must be acceded to the dra- 
matic writer. 

Have you read one of my darling books — ^the 
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v^aliph Vathec? that strangCi wild, wittyi Vol- 
taiiish, yet very original work; so ludicrous in its 
opening, and on its progress ; — ^so very sublime 
in its conclusion. The Halls of Eblis form an 
helly solemn and striking as the fiery Deserts of 
Dant6y or the Erebus of Milton. 

Your friends, the Ardens, are a charming fa* 
mily. 1 love them all. The rich bride of your 
luUHesake seems to have a disposition worthy of 
hini on whith she has bestowed her foitime, and 
csdculated to make hiiti find his best treasure in 
herself* I received a kindly pressing invitation 
from them lately to their house in Shrewsbury^ 
mad to attend a concert for the benefit 6( ai fair, 
syren, in whose fate I am much interested. I 
could not, however, accept this obliging invitation* 
To preserve from total extinction that dim quiver- 
ing l^ht, my poor father's exist^ace, demands my 
daily unremitted cares. . All its intellectual rays 
have gone otit, one by one— even the, to fne, so 
I^recious consciousness of my tender assiduities is 
extinguished,«-but it remained the last of his 
iailishing sensibilities. Adieii ! Yoiu's; 
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60di page, Ae epithet to the hand of the morai^, 
which was '* red hand^'^ is judiciouriy eKchaaged 
to fair — for a huficroos equivoque is very unde* 
sirable. Nor am I less glad diat tender, as ap^ 
plied to the yell of die youi^ Upases, is altered 
to ihrilkr* Above all, I rejoice that you have 
yielded to my persuasions, wad rescued Ninon 
from the injustice yon had done to her charms, 
by the epithet withered, and to her merits by that 
of harlot. Ninon had solid and generous virtues, 
to balance her amorous frailty, and, thoii^h not 
always constant was at no time indiscriminately 
licentious. Never, surely, was a striking and 
tragic incident so finely told, in so short a com- 
pass, as you have now told it. 

I am not aware of any alteration in die se^ 
cond canto. 

In die third, we are infinitely indebted to the 
Orchis, whose description has given birth to a 
simile of such perfect beauty, and to a pathetic 
story, told in your own wonderfully picturesque 
manner ; yet is it not unphilosopfaical to mention 
the echoes of canvas walls, wh^^ no echo can in 
reality exist ? Is it not fidse metaphor, to talk of 
the beating of tui um? And do you not, in the 
babe's bloody fitters, jM^sent an image, whose 
horror passes the bounds you prescribe to the 
excitement of that passion in the notes. 

4 
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In the fourth canto, I do not see why die epi- 
^et calm, expressing the serene foith of the $ala- 
inander cousins, Shadrach, Meshech, and Abedue- 
^o, was exchanged for slow, which expresses no- 
thing of their intellectual feelings. 

The portrait of the Cannabis is introduced by 
a fine landscape of China, and is in itself animatr 
ed and graceful in the first d^ree. That aHusiop, 
>vhich succeeds to the allegoric tissue of life, 
opens with a new and solemn idea, and beauti- 
fully brightens on its progress. 

We find the Ocypia a great. poetic acquisition } 
{he description it introduces of Lot's wife is much 
improved, and its interest much heightened from 
the passage where we found her statue in the 
inline city, amidst the mines of Poland. People 

would be apt to wonder " ho^ the d -rl it got 

there." I confess, however, that I do nqt quite 
like that Lota should so distinctly perceive 
her own odd destiny. The preceding descripr 
tion of thfE^ icQ-flower,, forms a couplet that has 
no superior in grace and beauty, through this 
whole poem, where grace and beauty are sq 
bounteously bestowed. 

Rejoicing most tfuly in your pdetic glories, I 
femain, dear Sir, your obliged friend and servai^t^ 

VQL« II* A a 
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UEITER XCi. 

HUMPHBT RePTON, EsQ. 

Feb. 17, 1790. 

Fob one of die most ingeuious, easy, witty, 
giBce&l letters I ever received, it was my hope 
and expectation to have thanked you in person ere 
tfiis time ; but our strangely softened winter is 
passing! swiftly away; December, *the promismg 
December, is already pa^ and you, or let me ra- 

■ 

tfaer say the arbitrary claims of your new profes- 
sion, made its pinion faithless. It shed mild gales, 
and light, which, while it lasted, was almost 
vernal; but it shed not efiiisions Irom the eye 
and 8|Hrit of my friend, which had been yet more 
welcome. 

The glowing pages before me abound with 
<[]!laude and Salyatorial sketches. My imagina- 
^tion eagerly fills up the outlines. Nor less was I 
pleased with the Alderman's Eden, his canal upon 
the hill, and the mount in the valley ; but, as you 
observe, where the gra^ looks gre^i and lawny, the 
water glitters, and the trees grow luxuriantly, the 
vulgar eye is sufficiently gratified. 
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^ Ah! while you sport thus enchantingly with 
the elements of an art so dedr to tne, that you 
should dreiam I could call or think you pedantic ! 
Surely there can on no subject be pedantry upon 
livhich we descant, to those who understand, and 
who listen to us with pleasure ! 

I rejoice in the success of your new profession ; 
that your talents have, at length, struck into a 
track which calls forth all their strong and bril- 
liant powers. ^ In this track the wealthy and the 
vain will seek them out, employ and reward 
thiem ; — because it is there that such beings can 
gild theitiselves with lustres reflected from the 
poet's fancy and the painter's eye, which, in the 
coy bowers of abstract literature, had administer* 
ed little to their cravings. 

Chatsworth is my native soil — the first scene of 
rural grandeur that met my infant eyes. It is 
only five miles distant from the village in which 
we lived during my childhood. With my father's 
friend, the then clergyman of Edengor, and after- 
terwards Dean of Rapho in Ireland, we used to 
pass a frequent week, and the splendours of the 
Chatsworth scenery gratified my young admira^ 
tion, beneath morning, noon-tide, and evening 
suns. I soon discerned capabilities in the mag- 
nificent situation of which the possessor had not, 
l^or has yetji availed himself; and I exult that the 
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genius of the groves resigns his wand to your 
guidance. That forced and formal cascade, in 
which the sullen waters take their measured leaps, 
always ofiended me. If the penurious Naiad 
s^ffer8 not their descent to be more than tem- 
porary, surely they might yet be allowed to strike 
the eye with transient sublimity, and roar adown 
the mountain oyer craggy fragfnents, and flasir 
through intercepting bushes. 

You ask me after Zeluco. I f-ead it, because I 
Vnow its very ingenious and excellent author ; else 
have I an absolute horror at die idea of wasting 
my time upon modem novels. Divine Richard- 
son's works have made me bard to be pleased 
with imaginary hbtories. Zeluco, however, is of 
superior stamina to most of its brethren of this 
^ra ; the characters are forcibly drawn, though we 
find ^t pauch grace of style. I confers it does 
not strjke me wjth objection, that the leading 
character is so darkly colouifed. l^e warning- 
lights flash upon morality througl^ the clouds of 
vice, with effect perhaps more striking than from 
amidst the serene atmosphere of the pattern 
heroes. Zeluco is the Macbeth of modem no- 
vels, allowing for the transcendent superiority in 
point of genius, that must be acceded to the dra- 
matic writer. 

Have you read one of my darling books — ^the 
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Caliph Vathec? that strange, wild, witty, Vol- 
tairish, yet vei^y original work; so ludicrous in its 
opening, and on its progress ; — so very sublime 
in its conclusion. The Hdls of Eblis form an 
hell, solemn and striking as the fiery Deserts of 
Dant6, or the Erebus of Milton. 

Your friends, the Ardens, are a charming fa« 
mily. 1 love them all. The rich bride of your 
ndmesake seem^to have a disposition worthy of 
hini on whith she has bestowed her foi'time, and 
c^culated to make hiiti find his best treasui^e in 
herself' I received a kindly pressing invitation 
from them lately to their house in Shrewsbuty, 
and to attend a concert for the benefit of il fair: 
syren, in whose fate I am much interested. I 
could not, however, accept this obliging invitation* 
To preserve from total extinction that dim quiver* 
iug light, my poor fiither's existence, demands my 
daily unremitted cares. . All its intellectual rays 
have gone out, one by one — even the, to me, so 
{Irecious consciousness of my tender assiduities is 
extinguished, — ^but it remained the last of his 
iaflishing sensibilities. Adieu! Yours; 
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AYhetber the feir Favoretta liked not the thoughts^ 
of a mutilafed husband, — for you know the acci- 
dent which deprived him of a limb,— or whatever 
^Ise wa9 h^r objection, she proved, fortunately for 
a fn^il^-hearted, pleasant friend of mine, cruel. 
You know Mrs S., she has two twin sisters, short 
low-browed nymphs, that wore their dark hair in 
reverse curls upon their naturally unlofty fore- 
heads, long before any body else so wore it. 
Thence Sophia and I used to call di^m the little 
bull-calves. On a late visit to her sister, one of 
t)i^6e dear little biMys buts her curled pate in- 
to Mr ^'s heart, and last September, got 

into nice matrimonial pasture in hb blooming 
and fruitful fields. 

I must, however, observe, that the nymph is 
vastly polished and improved since the days in 
which she and her sister obtained the above play- 
ful Appellation, given not in spleen, but joculari- 
ty. She passed a month with me ^n the close of 
last autumn. 1 found her sensibly, ipgepious,, 
and affectionate, llipugh fashion has now buUi- 
tied us all, yet th^ ppke, and a certain scowl over 
the brow, a^d a ^ind of bounce-about gait, make^ 
her retain a little of her sometime resemblance. 

There is abput her no dearth of Babylonian- 
ism^, — the smart cap, the high feather, the ball, 
the play, and the song, are constitutionally dear ; 
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yet, as she has sense and affections, I diidc she 
will domesticate^ especially if she should be fruits 
ful, as her sisters have proved, whose olive 
brandies rise swiftly around their board ; for the 
twin-bully has been three or four years in the 
matrimonial herd, on the fat meads of Yorkshire, 
literally led thither by a tolerably wealthy gentle- 
man farmer and grazier. 

To return to the bride of Mr — . She 

Was, on her visit to me last year, more interesting 
by the effects of love, sickened and shadowed 

ovw by doubtful hope; Mr had not 

then declared himself. Her small fortune, and, 
yet more, her religion against her ; — ^but luck has 
been a lord to Charlotte. 

Favoretta is gentle, her emperor energetic. 
Mr Z. they tell me, is mild, and Charlotte b 
h^h-spirited. Probably, therefore, the former 
will lead his wife, the latter her husband into the 
bosom of mother church. If their consciences 
do not twinge them when they get there, it may 
be all very well. Bigotry, in every persuiEUiion, 
recedes fi^tfrom the human mind. And now 
we will dismiss Mrs Z. in whose happiness my 
heart rejoices, though my pen has been so imper- 
tinently saucy over her figure, which, in spite of 
a little bulUsm, is not void of attractions, since, 

VOL. II. B b 
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tboMgb'v^ lcm,,d^ 18 .wdl made, has fine hair^ 
te«th of pcfivl^ Mdan hand and arm of the Parian 
iparWe. 

Gemos apd eloqu^Ke ahcd all their luatre over 
your fftfteamo^ pf , he^evolQit hijAi, cfmt^tamg 
the pn^g))Hfive s^te of virtue and true pie^y 
upon this Uttl^.Bpeck. in the universe-HMir eartb ; 
— but I^ a colder sceptic concerning such pro^ 
gre$s, ^m afraid there never nviis s^. U^Ie of eidier 
to |be foittpd upqu.its surftce. With the weed9 
of r^ligia^y }m persecuting . cruekici» the. flowers, 
2X9$, ^tebeev roojted MP* Nqvi^bi^ assure me, 
whQ have hful opyiortui^ties of s^^iQg m^ kaowT 
log, dift .France isalmosBt wholly ^a nation <tf 
Deists ; — diat her people ,at large have been laugh- 
ed by Vcjt^ire, out of persecution^ on one hand, 
and on the otlper, out of dhe fancy, that there was 
merit in turning the ofher cheek io d|e blows of 
oi^ressiop. 

Their minds, te^a|>erBd, by the leayen of witly 
ridicule^ it retrained o^y %o rise and exert them- 
selves. The nfurrpw .poliqr, ^nd short-sighted 
selfishness of the French court, sent 4hem to pil- 
fer forfeited Edjgli^h gii^erbread, to the very 
school in which the vital principles of freedom 
are taiigl^ bo^ by piec^ and example. , 

From the inspin^os of freedom, we may turn 
our dioughts to the inspirations of the mnsesi 
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widiout very violeilt transition. Hie herbal in- 
triguesy as you humourously call them, in Dar* 
win's illustrious poem^ however interesting to 
botanists^ from the notes at the bottom, seem, to 
the poetic eye, the least material part. It will 
be apt to view them but as vehicles, which intro- 
duce those Claude aild Salvatorial landscapes; 
*-Aose splendid similies ; — ^those happy allu- 
ioiis to interestii]^ parts of history, and to inge- 
nious fables ; thdse wonderfully picturesque de-, 
acripdons of ancient and modem arts, gracefully 
impersonised, and, widi all their complicated 
machinery, distinctly brought to the eye. 

It is astoni^ng, that so fine a work could 
have been produced, that does not interest the 
human passions, nor contain any precepts of mo^ 
ral rectitude. . However, the sins of this beauti- 
ful sport of fancy against them, are merely those 
of omission ; surely it has no tendency to inflame 
die first, or to undermine the second. 

Is it possible you have not read the Piozzian 
travels ? You, who profess to interest yourself 
in the female right to literature and science^ 
ought not to turn such a cold incurious eye to^ 
wards any thing which advances the progress of 
that qlaim^ With all its unaccountable oddness, 
and perpetual vulgarism of style, it is highly 
worth the attention of kindred genius. If you 
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AYhetber the feir Favofetta liked not the thoughts^ 
of a mutUafed husband, — for you know the acci- 
dent which df^prived him of a limb,— or whatever 
^Ife was her objection, she proved, fortunately for 
a franV-hearted, pleasant friend of mine, cruel. 
You know Mrs S., she has two twin sisters, short 
low-browed nymphs, that wore their dark hair in 
reverse curls upon their naturally unlofty fore- 
heads, long before any body else so wore it. 
Thence Sophia and I used to call th^m the little 
bull-calves. On a late visit to her sister, one of 
t)i^6e dear little biMys buts her curled pate in- 
to Mr ^'s heart, and last September, got 

into nice matrimonial pasture m hU blooming 
and fruitful fields. 

I must, however, observe, that the nymph is 
vastly polished and improved since the days in 
which she and her sister obtained the above play- 
ful Appellation, given not in spleen, but joculari- 
ty. She passed a month with me ^n the close of 
last autumn. 1 found her sensibly, ingepious,, 
and affectionate. Ilipugh fashion has now buUi- 
tied us all, yet tb^ ppke, and a certain scowl over 
the brow, a^d a )^ind of bounce-about gait, make^^ 
her retain a little of her sometime resemblance. 

There is abput her no dearth of Baby|onian- 
ism^, — the smart cap, the high feather, the ball, 
the play, and the spi^, are constitutionally dear ; 
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yet, as she has sense and affections, I diink she 
will domesticate, especially if she should be fruit*' 
ful, as her sisters have proved, whose olive 
branches rise swiftly around their board ; for the 
twin-bully has been three or four years in the 
matrimonial herd, on the fat meads of Yorkshire, 
literally led thither by a tolerably wealthy gentle- 
man farmer and grazier. 

To return to the bride of Mr — . She 

was, on her visit to me last year, more interesting 
by the effects of love, sickened and shadowed 

ov«r by doubtful hope; Mr — had not 

then declared himsdf. Her small fortune, and, 
yet more, her religion against her ; — ^but luck has 
been a lord to Charlotte. 

' Favoretta is gentle, her emperor energetic. 
Mr Z. diey tell me, is mild, and Charlotte is 
h^-spirited. Probably, therefore, the former 
will lead his wife, the latter her husband into the 
bosom of mother church. If their consciences 
do not twinge them when they get there, it may 
be all very well. Bigotry, in every persuasion, 
recedes fi^tfrom the human mind. And now 
we will dismiss Mrs Z. in whose happiness my 
heart rejoices, though my pen has been so imper- 
tinently saucy over her figure, which, in spite of 
a little bulKsm, is not void of attractions, since, 
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Sddom have I seen a young man more quali- 
fied to pass innocendy, laudably, and happily, a 
life of leisure, than your George. If he likes the 
sports of the field, moderately taken, tfiey wotdd 
advantage his health ; and when there is such a 
love of books and the pencil, as dwells with lam, 
no danger would surely arise, that he should tAe 
fidd sports immoderately* His dependence up- 
on you, his attachment to your person, your abi- 
lities, your virtues, form a bulwark about him 
against the vices of youth. The fortune which he 
will iidierit from you, as the reward of his good 
conduct, is more than competent to ^ elegant 
comforts of life. Ah ! why then endeavour to 
inspire him with the desire of accumulating so 
aflluent a property ? Is there a pas8ion,-^-iiay, is 
there a vice, which the New Testament declares 
more ftital to Christian peace, and Christian vir- 
tue, tfian the thirst of riches i Never has expe- 
rience diewn that happiness was the result of 
wealth, beyond the pale of affluence. Frndy 
does that master of the hu^an heart, that 
Shakespeare of prose, Richardson, expr^ him- 
self upon this subject : ** You are, all of you, too 
rich to be happy, child ; for must not each of 
you, by the constitutions of your jfamily, be put 
upon making yourselves still richer ; and so every' 
iiyliyidual of i^ except yourself^ will go on accu- 
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mulating ; and^ wondering that they have not hap^ 
pinesSi since they have riches, continue to heap 
up, till death, as greedy an accumulator lU ihemr 
selves, gathers theifi into his garner.'^ 

It seems strange to. me, than any persmi of ail 
exalted mind, untainted with the vices of profu- 
sion, and undazzled by the splendour of ostenta- 
tion, can wish a beloved child to imbibe the de- 
sire of increasing an affluent property ; — stranger 
still, that a pious character should so wish, since 
the Scriptures declare it easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich mail 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. The expression, 
rich man, certainly means a miser; and how great 
a temptation to this exclusive vice, is the habit of 
living daily in contemplation, and constant atten- 
tion, to heaps of sordid Mammon ! 

Forgive my ingenuousness ; the sincerity of aq 
almost life-long friendship. 

You will soon see, if you have 'not already 
seen, our generous, open-hearted friend, Mr Sa^ 
ville. I am afraid you will think he looks ill. 
He will tell you all about himself;^ his Elizabeth^ 
and about the dissolution of all acquaintance with 
Mr N. and myself. 

I wish you would ask for a description of Mr 
Saville's disorder in his stomach. You must 
have skill and discemmenti living so long with 
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ta able physiciaii, who had an ingenuous desire of 
imparting his knowledge. As to the magnetic 
arty if it really possessed the powers which are 
attributed to it, the fune of miracles, tran- 
scending those of the Saviour and his aposdes, 
must spread and increase every day, instead of 
sinking, as it does, from the notice of the multi- 
tude. 

Strong imagination, thirst for the marvellous ! 
what will ye not do with the strongest minds, 
when once ye seize upon them ? 

Neither you nor I, my dear Mrs Knowles, 
ought to apologize to each for our sincerity, or 
for our hurried and defoced scribbling ; both are 
habits of long standing, the one laudable, the 
other inconsequentiaL Adieu ! adieu. 
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Henry Gary, Esq. 



March 16, 1790. 

Exhausted, spiritless, cold to every subject 
of abstract disquisition, my pen can do little more 
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than briefly thalik you, my 4ear ypung fii^iid, for 
your two letters yet unacknowledged. 

I feel the lubdness^ in 9Qme respects, and the 
Justice in others, of your consolatory renuirks on 
the d^th of my dearost father ; but I feel also diat 
,1 have (ost one of tb^ most, precious blessings of 
my existtenceu the revered, the so fondly loved, the 
helpless object of those sweet,, though anxious 
cares, that were their own reward.. Now I seem 
to br^the in an atmoi^phere of cold silence. I 
press my pillow at midnight in gloomy serenity, 

*< And ask no more, at mom's retnrniiig ray, 
If he lias health, ttiat I may hUba ib% day.'* 



The taste for Italian poetry, you have well de- 
fended by example ; — but I have always under- 
stood that modern Italian poetry is much dege- 
nerated ; that it is disgraced by quaint ideas, and 
by pkying ^th particular ^ords, aiid bandying 
them about from line to line. This is a practice 
which always disgusts me, even when I find it in 
Spenser and Shakespeare. Of the Italian son- 
nets you sent me, not one is fi'ee from that miser- 
able affectation. 

Respecting the critics — Burke is a bom poet; 
and thongh he writes not in rhyme or measure. 
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die poetic tmy illumiiiateB every thii^ he otten or 
writes. Bl»r*8 criticisms 1 have not seen. It is 
long rince I read the elder Warton — but I recolr 
lect no inpresnon to the honour of his powers, 
that was quite so vivid as that which I felt from 
thoae of his brodier. But Joseph Warton has 
written very fine poetry. His dying Indian is 
sttblkne. The ahcnrtest work, if it b executed 
"imijf almost eqwdly with the longest, asccMaiils 
the possession of geuius* He must, therefore, 
he an aUe critic, when, divesting himaolf of pre- 
judice, he descants upon the beauties and Ue- 
mishes of his breduren. 

I regret, not having seen you when you were 
last at Lichfield. From souncb diat would have 
smote my heart, with, perhaps, fatal violence, and 
firom the last solemn ceremonies, I had fled to a 
distance that diielded me frt>m their impression. 
I will never forget Mrs lister^s attention to me 
in the hours of my anguish* Adieu» 
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Mrs Stokes. 

March 26, 171)0. 

i^LASy my dear friend, your letter, dmt sokiiKU 
ly rejoiced in a supposed existence, which, amidst 
aH ito dimness, w»> thrice pmaous to my heart, 
arrived when that existence had everlastingly 
ceased. 

' Long as the dart of deadi had been shook over 
die head of my dearest father, I could not see it 
descend without agony. Time is the great as- 
suager. Already has it begun to give some de- 
gree of cheerfulness to my resignation ; at least 
durmg those hours in which much and various 
business presses upon my attention, and when a 
number of my neighbours are calling upon me in 
succession, and while these vernal suns are gild- 
ing every object with hues so lively. Yet find I 
many minutes in these days, in which I regretful- 
ly miss those tender cares which, in their exertion, 
were so sweet to my spirit, when I protected, 
sustamed, and comforted the dear Helpless, and 
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tempered the air to my shora lamb. Alas! no 
longer does the kiss I used to imprint upon 
his aged forehead, as he slept, shed its balm 
over my own rest — ^no long^ does intelli- 
gence that he lives, and lives exempt from pain, 
inspirit my uprising. Those pleasures are gone 
for ever ; yet their recollection proves my best 
cordial. 

Glad am I that the demons of disease have 
been expeUed from your dwelling, and that your 
Ipvely infants delight you by their expanding ge- 
nius. 

I perfectly recollect how pleasing I thought the 
tone of Dr Stokes's voice in our first interview-7- 
yet^ certainly, nothing can be more unlike diose 
of my dear, long lost Honora. Strange that Mrs 
Butt should think them similar! Though of ma- 
gical persuasion, thqr were the reverse of your 
husband's, which always take a very high key. 
Honora's tones were so uncommonly low, that, 
when she was reading any thing querulously 
plaintive, she could not raise them to &e reqai" 
site key-^yet, like the murmurs of an Eolian harp, 
they sunk into the soul. 

{•arngfatified that you and Dr Stcdies, «nd Mr 
Butt» like my sonnet fii>m the Italian, on the de- 
sfeructk>ii of Caiaoia and Syracuse; also^that you 
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twain think with me on the subject of the two 
great bards, between whose urns differing opi- 
nions have created rivalry. But, my dear Mrs 
Stokes, in this literary dispute between myself 
and a man of unquestionable and considerable 
genius, I wonder to see you lay stress on a cir- 
cumstance so adventitious as the difference of 
rank between us. While I lament the strength of 
Mr Weston's prejudices, and blush for the wild 
enthusiasm of his partiality to myself, I am con- 
scious, from all I have seen, from all I learn <^ 
him from others, who have known him long and 
thoroughly, that he has a warm, generous, and 
honest heart. Surely that elevatii^ treasure of 
the bosom, and the consciousness of illuminated 
talents, qualifies an Englishman to lift up hb 
brow, and to tell himself that, accoitling to the 
claims of ceremonial precedence, he stands oa 
even ground with any companion, or with his op- 
ponent, in any controversy. For my part, I ac- 
knowledge I feel no other real superiority but that 
which virtue and talents give. Were Handel 
living, I should approach and address him with 
much more awe than any merely-good sort of body 
upon the throne of England. People, who have 
themselves no intellectual superiorities, may be 
expected to contend for the idle claims of acci- 
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dmtal distbiclioiit. Qmoce may give them 
wealth enou^ to purchase titles, if. th^ do uot 
already possess them ; but it is not in possibility 
to give them talents; — but you, my dear Mrs 
StxAes, you! to derive the title of gentleman 
from birth, from wealth, or the nature of a pro- 
fession i — that you should so prostitMte that name ! 
which, in the vocabulary of good soise, can mean, 
and only mean, a man of gentle mamiers ! 

( grant you Weston is an insane dreamer, to 
talk in rapture of nonentities — but as to the li- 
berty taken in praising a woman's person in 
print, 1 never knew that considered as imperti- 
nepce, were she an empress ; whfle there would be 
both indelicacy and impertinence in those praises, 
were they uttered to her in private. 

And pardon me also about the comparison be- 
tween him and Newton; as to their genius I 
mean. Weston is a volatile character, all open- 
nes8> ardour, glpw ; but, though he has odd sin- 
gularities, is for, very far, from being a man of 
efiirontery. Then he has wit and humour, '^ th^t 
set the table in a roar,** and an imagination more 
creative, more warm and sublimated, than the 
meek, modest, and. very ingenious bard of the 
Peak-hills. They are both miracles — ^but Wes- 
ton holds the torch of genios hi^;her; indeed he 
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has had greater advantages, a Latin education, 
fltpd having been always in genteel society. 
Adieu ! and believe me always yours. 
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